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Arguably the best literary 


magazine in 


For livdepth, reasoned argument and 
literary criticism, the 'London Review of 
Books’ Is hard to match. The Sunday Times calls 
it ‘the boldest of the literary journals’. To Clive James 

i 

it is ‘the house magazine of the intellectual dike’, while 
Alan Bennett considers it simply ‘the liveliest, the 
most serious and also the most radical literary magazine 
we have. 


Frank Kermode: The Strange Ride of Angus Wilson 
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The London Review of Books is many things, but it is 
not an easy read. Simply because the issues facing the 
world today are not easy ones. Here are just a handful of 
the subjects and authors which have appeared in recent 
issues: ROSS McKIbbln (What Labour must do), 

Alan Bennett (on Peter Cook), Christopher 
Hitchens (on Newt Gingrich), Marina Warner (on 
the Resurrection), Tarry Castle (on Jane Austen and 
her sister), Edmund White (on gay fiction), Jenny 
Dfsfd (on the sixties), John Kerr (How mad was 
Jung?), Leslie Wilson (on satanic child abuse), 

Andrew O’Hagan (on the missing) and Edward Luttwak (in praise of the Russian mafia). 

The LRB is as much a political paper as a commentary on books and their authors. For people who love the written 
word, it is required reading. Take this opportunity now to introduce yourself to die LRB. Simply complete the coupon 
to enter a trial subscription. If you do so, you will save 15% and receive your first six issues absolutely free. 

London Review of Books, 28 Little Russell Street, London WC1 A 2HN, England 


Post to: London Review of Books. FREEPOST, WC 3919 , London wcia zbr, England. 

No scamp needed of posted in U. EC. Please send me six free issues of the London Review 
of Books and enter my one-year subscription of 24 fortnightly issues at a saving of ij%. 

I enclose payment now, but I understand that if, after six issues, I wish to cancel my 
subscription, I can do so and receive a full refund. The six issues will be mine to keep at 


Mr/Mn/Ms/MUs 


RATE: 1 year (24 + 6 Issues) 15% off. UK: £43.85 (save £7.75)! Europe: 
£53.50 (save £9.50); Middle East, Africa, India, Latin America: £60.35 (save 
£10.65); Australasia, Far East: £64.35 (save.fu.40) 

Tick one: 

□ I endose a cheque for £.... made payable to 'London Review of Books Ltd'. 

D Charge my Visa, Access, Amex, Diner, card (delete as appropriate). 

Tel: (6171) 404 3338, Fax: (0171) 404 3339 ... 


Address .. 


’ ‘ Postcode J.. ‘ Expliy date / / Signature ...i............. 


Signature.. , Date.. 
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Warlord launches 
‘bloody massacre’ 


Julian Borger and Ian Ttaynor 


S ERBIAN paramilitaries led 
by a notorious Belgrade 
gangster were believed to be 
carrying out a final, bloody cull of 
Muslim men in northern Bosnia as 
a ceasefire that could end 42 months 
of war in Bosnia was delayed. 

The ceasefire, set for one minute 
past midnight on Tuesday, was 
postponed because Russian gas sup- 
plies by pipeline to Sarajevo had ap- 
parently not been resumed. But late 
on Monday, Moscow told Washing- 
ton it had turned on the supply. 

Even as the West prepared to ap- 
plaud the American-brokered halt to 
hostilities, thousands of Muslim and 
Croat women, children and elderly 
were being rounded up and ex- 
pelled from the region. Relief work- 
er* said hu »d nils of Muslim men 
appear to have disappeared iirtn de- 
tention cami is in the area. 

The women and children arriving 
in government-held areas were de- 
scribed by a ked Cross worker as 
‘deeply traumatised". “Snme of 
them air unable to put a coherent 
sentence together." he said. 

All the signs weir that \\w para- 
militaries — led by Arkan. a Bel- 
grade-based ex-bank robber and 
warlord suspected of ntroeilies in 
Croatia and Bosnia — were eon- 
ducting a brutal settling of scores 
with the Bosnian Muslims before 
the truce takes hold, paving the way 
tor a peace settlement. Arkan is 
thought to be controlled by Serbia's 
president. Slobodan Milosevic, and 
works tor the Yugoslav army. 

Refugees expelled from the area 
in recent days said their husbands, 
fathers and sons were separated by 
hooded or uniformed Serbs they de- 


scribed as Arkan's paramilitaries. 
No one has seen the men since. 

The refugees believed the men 
had been taken to detention camps 
around Sanski Most and Prijedor — 
an area the Serbs used as a killing 
field for Muslims in 1992. The Inter- 
national War Crimes Commission 
for former Yugoslavia, whose tri- 
bunal heard evidence from its first 
witness this week, described the 
Serb campaign in the Prijedor area 
in 1992 as genocide. 

Over recent days 3,500 women, 
children and elderly Muslims have 
arrived, exhausted and terrified, in 
central Bosnia, after being bused 
from their homes in the Serb-held 
towns of Bosanski Nwi. Prijedor. 
and Sanski Must. They were made 
to cross the front line at the Y'elikn 
Usnra river "They say liny were 
made in walk along a thin bilge 
above the river, and sunie of them 
seem to have fallen in and 
drowned.” ait aid official said. 

Nato bombers returned to action 
on M»*wby. attacking .1 Bosnian 
Serb command post roni the gov- 
ernment-held town r.t i iiida, after a 
Norwegian |X , acek« e| X .-r was killed 
by a S*-rh shell near the city. 

Zeljko "Arkan" ftuujalovic ar- 
rived in western Bosnia last month 
with his Tifieis" militia, ostensibly 
to shore up Bosnian Serb defences. 
H11I his men have focused un victim- 
ising the 25.000 Muslims left in 
northern Bosnia. 

When the Serbs overran the east 
Bosnian Muslim enclave of Srebre- 
nica in July, men were separated from 
their families and taken away. Up to 
K.fluO men from Srebrenica arc still 
unaccounted for. 



Tory MP 
defects 
to Labour 


Michael White 


Martin Woollacott, page 12 


A N AMTRAJC brain Ilea on Its 
side in a dry creek bed after 
it was derailed on Monday, 

50 miles southwest of Phoenix, 
Arizona. One person was killed 
and about 100 injured. Sabotage 
by extremists similar to those 
charged with the Oklahoma City 
bombing was suspected. A note 


at the scene, signed by n group 
calling itself Sons of the Gestapo, 
Haid the attack was carried out 
in the nnme of the shootouts nt 
Waco, Texas, In 1903, nnd at 
Ruby Kldgo, Idaho, In 1 992 — 
events cited by militia extremists 
as classic abuses of state power. 

photograph scon troy anos 


J OHN MAJOR this week threw 
Ills personal prestige into a con- 
certed cabinet attempt to prevent 
former minister Alan Howarth’s 
dramatic weekend defection to 
Labour from turning the Conserva- 
tive party conference at Blackpool 
into a divisive debacle. 

Mr Howarth. MP for the safe seat 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, turned the 
spotlight on what he called "inde- 
cent" pressure for tax cuts at a time 
when teachers are being sacked and 
welfare benefits squeezed, but min- 
isters made plain their determina- 
tion to press ahead with an agenda 
that seeks to highlight law and 
order, social security fraud and 
lower marginal rau-s of income lax. 

A surge of outrage, which mir- 
rored Mr Howarth’s evident despair 
over rite liovernnieiii’s Wh of “dr 
reiicy and fairness'', swept through 
the Tory ranks a ml prompted calls 
lor the MP to resign his seal. He 
made it plain he will not 

in a ^sr-eeli he had prepare, l tor a 
Guard Urn -Hpon sure, I debate with 
John Redwood mi the Blackpool 
conference fringe, Mr Howarth re- 
newed his critique of what his resig- 
nation letter called "the arrogance 
of power" and the damaging harsh- 
ness of government policy. 

After the spate of byefeclion 
defeats, unbroken since 1988, the 
defection of the first Tory to cross 
the floor directly to Labour effec- 
tively cut (he Government's overall 
Commons majority from 7 to 5, has- 
tening the prospect that Mr Mnjor 
will have to call an early election. 


James Lewis, page € 
Comment, page 12 


British aid cut threatens world’s poorest 


Ian Black 


CAMILY planning in Uganda and 
I Pakistan, primary education in 
Bangladesh and reproductive health 
in Kenya will be among projects sac- 
fdiced if the UK government goes 
ahead with proposed 12 per cent 
cuts In the overseas aid budget. 

Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration documents demonstrate 
what charities warn will be a devas- 
kting effect on British aid to some 
of the poorest countries. The pro- 
posed cut in the ODA’s £2.2 billion 
budget was leaked last month. 

nreatened projects include a £1.9 
million literacy project in Nepal, and 


earthquake rehabilitation in India. 

A full-page advert paid for by the 
big aid agencies in the Times on 
Tuesday asks the Chancellor, Ken- 
neth Clarke, what he would choose 
to cut to save the £275 million being 
sought: a lifetime’s supply of dean 
water for 27 million people In Africa, 
primary education for 6.7 million 
children in India, or 375,000 vital 
feeding programmes for starving 
children in Sudan. 

Mike Aaronson, director general 
of Save the Children, said: “A cut of 
this size would thoroughly under- 
mine the very purpose which most 
people think aid should serve — 
helping the one-quarter of the 


world's population who live in 
poverty to get access to the basics 
of life." 

Britain has pledged to commit 
0.7 per cent of GNP to overseas aid, 
but the current figure is running at 
0.31 per cent. Many EU countries 
(jay more. Because so much of 
British aid is locked into multilat- 
eral bodies such as the European 
Union and the World Bank, the cuts 
would have to come from bilateral 
development aid. which is povtrty- 
focused and would' be dispropor- 
tionately reduced by about 40 per 
cent from 1996-98. 


UK backs debt plan, page 13 
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Mass strike 
shakes Chirac 


Film forces Spain 34 
to remember past 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Wrong focus of guilt 
after OJ Simpson case 


Hi' ARE so many, mostly 
white, Americans outraged at 
the outcome of the Simpson trial? 
Perhaps there has been a miscar- 
riage of justice, perhaps there has 
not. Only one person knows that for 
certain. No one saw Mr Simpson 
commit the murders, and anyone 
who followed the trial carefully 
knows that the evidence was not 
conclusive. There was certainty 
room for “reasonable doubt". ■ 

The far more frightening upshot 
of the whole process Is that we 
know most whites thought Mr 
Simpson was guilty before any ver- 
dict was readied, while most blacks 
thought he was innocent because 
police set-ups are so familiar to 
them that the idea of one in this 
case was not inconceivable (Richard 
Cohen, August 27). 

Perhaps Americans should be 
more concerned about the number 
of black men who have been framed 
by police officers like Mark 
Fuhrman, and who now sit in prison, 
perhaps on death row, or who have 
already been executed. Are not 
these too miscarriages of justice, 
equally deserving of our outrage? 
Virginia Taytor-Saclioglu , 

Istanbul, Turkey 


Howard is only too keen to adopt 
American penal policies, and any 
move to abolish the criminal burden 
of proof would be closely watched in 
Britain. 

Alan Luke, 

London 


KNOW there are more African- 

American men in jail in the Iflv 
than in college. I know that innocent 
black people have been found guilty 
of murder, and guilty white people 
have been found innocent of mur- 
der by all-white juries. But not even 
in my most incandescent rage at the 
racism 1 face and I see here and 
around the world would 1 think that 
finding a guilty black person inno- 
cent or an innocent white person 
guilty would be the answer. 

The 0 J Simpson trial jury per- 
haps felt they were in some way 
making cue feel better by letting one 
of us go; instead I feel a deep, pro- 
found shame. It's not uncommon for 
domestic violence to be treated per- 
functorily until the woman Is killed 
but for di at to happen after a mur- 
der is incomprehensible. 

Robin Kelly, 

Edgbaslon, Birmingham 



HAT 75 per cent of whites say 
(hat 0 J Simpson is guilty is no 
surprise. He is only n pawn in the 
quest of white middle-class Amer- 
ica to change judicial structures. 
One way they can do this is by 
eroding the criminal burden of 
proof, which they feel allows a lot 
of guilty people to go free. 

Here, the defendant's right to si- 
lence has been removed and his si- 
lence could be used against him in a 
court of law. We know that Michael 


I HAVE not followed the 0 J Slnip- 
/ son trial. He may have done it, for 
all I know. Yet the verdict reminded 
me of an illuminating experience on 
a jury some yearn ago. 

In court, the police had produced 
a partial transcript of a tape-recorded 
Interview with the accused, appar- 
ently admitting the offence. We 
asked to hear that section of the tape- 
recording — in which he said 
nothing of the kind. 

We too reached a swift, unani- 
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mous verdict — not guilty — virtu- 
ally regardless of our feelings about 
whether he had done it. Prosecution 
credibility remains crucial; as does 
die distinction between a belief 
about guilt and reasonable proof. 
And for what it’s worth, our accused 
was also a man of colour, but police 
carelessness was the main issue. 
Philip Kestehnan, 

London 


/ IK45 struck by something Judge 
Ito said just before the verdicts 
were read out He was warning that 
anyone who disrupted the proceed- 
ings would be removed from foe 
courtroom. But instead of saying 
“any member of the public ...” he 
said “any member of foe audience”. 
It says it all. 

Dudley Turner, 

Wester ham, Kent 


IF THIS IS the "trial of foe century", 
/ where does tliat leave Nuremberg? 
Philip H D Smith, 

Sutton Coldfield 


Where women 
enjoy freedom 

IN RESPONSE to “Japan takes a 
/ step towards equality” (Washing- 
ton Post, September 24). I would re- 
mark that in any society if you are 
looking for sexual inequality you 
will find it Japan is no belter or no 
worse in this area than most other 
advanced nations. 

I once knew a Japanese person 
who. on arriving in America and 
filling in some detailed immigration 
form, wanted to know why there 
was no space on die form for the 
father's maiden name (in around 10 
per cent of Japanese mniriages the 
husband takes the wife’s surname). 

I enjoy die freedom to go any- 
where I like. I walk the streets of a 
large city after dark and feel no 
danger. 1 can leave my front door un- 
locked when f am alone at home, day 
or night — two things my mother 
will not do in a small village in York- 
shire. The freedom from the direat 
of random male violence is some- 
thing that Japanese women take 
entirely for granted but our sisters 
(and brothers) in many other nations 
would be extremely envious of. 

Mary Murata, 

Kimotsuki-gun, Kagoshima, Japan 


III wind brings 
papers profit 

1 A/JfK IS it that I often find foe 
V V readers’ letters more critical 
and insightful than the rest of the 
Guardian Weekly? A good example 
of this phenomenon can be found in 
the October 1 issue, where both foe 
comment "Beware foe age of verbal 
terrorism" and “It may be rotten but 
it's right" bleat about how the US 
press has been held to blackmail by 
the Unabomber. On page 20 we are 
also told in “Terrorist tract Is hot 
reading” how this piece of blackmail 
has been in wide demand causing 
extra editions to be published. 

No mention is made whatsoever 
that tlie article has sold more news- 
paper copies and hence that the 
blackmail has perhaps profited foe 
newspaper companies. 

In the same issue, there Is a small 
letter by Richard Gott succinctly 
pointing out that this kind of black- 
mail is not a dangerous precedent 
since it has happened previously. 


In this world of information over- 
load, it would be nice if you try to 
give the public the facts as clearly as 
possible and try to reduce the 
amount of commenting, which 
should be left to the readers’ letters. 
(Dr) David Stephenson, 

Toulouse, France 

Power cut put 
in perspective 

R LUCKHURSTS response to 
foe inconvenience of a brief 
electricity cut (September 10) is a 
Bource of considerable amusement 
to us expats here in Indonesia. 

It has to do with expectations. Mr 
Luckhurst’s problem was that he ex- 
pected — probably unconsciously 
— that so long as he paid his power 
bills, he would receive an uninter- 
rupted power supply at a constant 
50 Hz and 210 volts. So he had not 
purchased a cold box, nor did he 
have ice blocks filling half his 
freezer in anticipation of an emer- 
gency. Yet he blames the electricity 
company for his spoiled scallops! 
And if he thought the CEO was 
overpaid, what was to prevent him 
buying his own generator? 

In Indonesia, in contrast, the 
CEO of PLN is probably paid 
peanuts, but then we have no ex- 
pectation that he will deliver the 
goods, so we never phone in or 
complain. If the World Bank did a 
survey to see whether they should 
invest money in power stations, 
based on the number of com- 
plaints, they would probably con- 
clude that the project was not 
economic. Even when the power is 
on, the voltage may vary between 
90 and 300 V, so we have to install a 
regulator as well. And this is a 
fairly well developed, modern city 
of 250,000 people. 

So please, Colin, stop whingeing, 
and don't expect us to weep for you. 
Edward Webber, 

Bengkulu, Sumatra, Indonesia 

Don’t censor 
the Internet 


Briefly 


S IR ROGER BANNISTER (Sep. 

(ember 24) believes that black 
people arc naturally belter athletes 
than other races on the basis of 
what he sees in sprint and long di* 
tance events. If he asked himself 
why the sprinters lend to be North 
American or British and the en- 
durance athletes tend to be African, 
he might start to get at the cultural 
reasons behind the phenomenon. 

Think about it, Roger, and while 
you're at it think about the effect 
opinions like yours have on the lives 
of black children in schools or black 
adults trying to find decent jobs. 

Your ideas are not new. You share 
them with many who think that 
black people are naturally best suited 
to mindless, physical types of work. 
Peter Riddelsdell, 

Cairo, Egypt 


C ANADIANS view with growing 
alarm attempts by Republicans 
in Congress to repeal all manner of 
environmental regulations and wild- 
life conservation measures ("Grra 
enforcers face ambush", September 
24). Opening up tlie Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge in noillw-ast Alaska ( 
to oil and gas exploration is a casein 
point. Canada and the United States 
signed a treaty in 1987 i«> conserve 
the 160, 000-strong herd which calves j 
in tlie refuge and in adjacent north- 
ern Yukon. Congress has jesss! ; 
budget resolutions and K working 1 
now 011 a budget reconciliation bill to ] 
unilaterally override ihis inii-ru* • 
tional agreement. : 

All of this leaves Canadians ques- 
tioning the commitment by ilu- US 1 
Jo the rule of international law. ! 
Terry Fenge, 

Canadian Arctic Resources I 

Committee. Ottawa, Canada 1 


O IAN HISLOP iIikmiT rale lift 
Internet. Is he not awaiv <>f the 
endless hows of fun to b<- obtained in 
foreign dimes while downloading the - 
weekend fool hall scores only in find j 
that they are not ujxlaietl yvt? ’forty 
nothing of the opportunity I" ivfiw 
every single episode of Norilnrn Kx- 
1 insure/ Coronation Si ml/ Benny 




I WAS very disappointed to find 
/Roger Eat well’s article Ture. 
white and deadly" (September 2-1). 

'[Alia thinly-veiled call for censor- 
ship of the Internet (days on the 
fears of those not yet acquainted 
with this medium. Unlike the un- 
avoidable barrage of advertising and 
propaganda people face daily from 
television, radio, newspapers, junk 
mail and even tlie telephone, mater- 
ial on the net has to be actively 
sought out. A person cannot simply 
stumble across racist, pornographic 
or similarly offensive material — en- 
tering a long “address" is only one 
stage of the process involved in 
tracking down pictures or text. Al- 
though there are instances of people 
receiving unwanted e-mail, this mail 
can be deleted before it is “opened” 
and read thanks to the subject line 
that tells the receiver what the mes- 
sage is regarding. , 

Tlie uninitiated should think of 
foe net as a library, and all of us 
should question just what exactly on 
foe net is most likely to be censored 
by foe big business and government 
interests that control the more famil- 
iar media: racist and sexist material, 
or the environmental, labour; human 
rights, feminist and “third world" 
news that is presently the only chal- 
lenge to the status quo. 

Sarah Vowles, 

Toronto, Canada 


Mill etc ami swap stories ul the slam 
with fans from around llu- world 
As a lorinn for ncatfe-inii- informa- 
tion exchange rani easy coinmunk'*- 
licm the Internet is excvllriii. As a 
recreational activity, wt-11 I’ll join you 
in Mini (lint, hm. 

Cot in Jar vie, 

Singapore 


S INCE there are already about 
50 million people too innny li^ 
ing in Britain, what difference will 3 
million Hong Kong Chinese make, 
even if they do all decide to settle? 
They might even be nble to teach us 
a thing or two about living on an un- 
pleasant, overcrowded and polluted 
island. 

John Leonard, 

Canberra. Australia 
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Moment of freedom . . . Lead counsel Johnnie Cochran hugs O J Simpson os the jury’s verdict is read 
out. The ‘dream team* of defence lawyers later fell out over foe handling of tlie case photo- mvunq jchum 


LA police face probe after O J case 


Christopher Reed and 
Ian Katz In Los An geles 

F ollowing oj shupmft ac- 
quittal on double murder 
charges last week, the US attor- 
ney general. Janet Reno, announced 
a justice department investigation 
into suspected civil rights violations 
committed by foe Los Angeles police 
department (LAPD). Her decision 
was a response to the verdict, which 
has been widely seen as a finding of 
guilt against foe Los Angeles police. 

The prosecutors had accumu- 
lated what they called a mountain of 
evidence that Mr Simpson mur- 
dered his former wife and a friend 
in June last year, but 12 citizens — 
nine of them black, one Hispanic 
and two whites — unanimously dis- 
agreed. Their opinion reflected 
widespread distrust of the LAPD. 

The police, backed by the district 
attorney, Gil GBrcetti, have flatly re- 
fused to continue looking for sue- 
P«ts. Johnnie Cochran, Mr 
Simpson’s lead defence counsel, 
charges that this is blind obstinacy, 
but in Mr Garcetti’s words: "All the 
evidence points to one suspect. We 
regard the case as closed." 

In predominantly black Soufo- 
Central Los Angeles, Mr Simpson's 
claim that he was the victim of a po- 
lice conspiracy never seemed im- 
plausible. "This is what’s been going 


on for years." said Brian “Cat" Long, 
ft 32-yenr-old gang member turned 
community activist. “It lakes an OJ 
to come along and all of a sudden 
people say ’This is what justice is?’ " 

Jubilation over Mr Simpson’s ac- 
quittal was tempered by a common 
belief font most black defendants 
would have stood little chance of ex- 
petsing such a conspiracy. “There's 
plenty 0PN0JV font didn’t have llu- 
resources of O J and could not pul 
up a defence like O J and they are 
sitting behind bars." said Mr Long. 

in 1U92 riots erupted in Los Ange- 
les after a white jury acquitted four 
white policemen who had beaten 
Rodney King, a black man. The 
city’s payment of $3.8 million com- 
pensation to Mr King is only part of 
a multi-million dollar bill faced by 
taxpayers for police crimes. 

A Los Angeles Times investiga- 
tion last year showed that in 694 po- 
lice shooting Incidents since 1989, 
74.5 per cent of the officers involved 
were disciplined. It took a team of 
reporters weeks to uncover these 
fact9, which critics say should be 
public knowledge. 

A recent police shooting of a 14- 
year-old boy in an Hispanic neigh- 
bourhood of Los Angeles has led to 
another investigation. But no expla- 
nation has been offered as to why 
the officer was still on the gang pa- 
trol after being named in 1992 as 


among 4-1 officers with serious mis- 
conduct records. Since 1988 he had 
been disciplined three times for vio- 
lence awl misconduct. 

Even detective Mark Fuhrman. 
whose taped boasts of violence and 
racism helped bring down tile case 
against Mr Simpson, had told a po- 
lice psychiatrist in 1983 that he had 
uncontrollable hostility to blacks 
ami Hispanic*, llis appla'aifon tor a 
retirement pension wus refused on 
the grounds that he was lying to gel 
a pay-off. He was later promuletl. 

Meanwhile in his first public state- 
ment since his acquittal. Mr Simpson 
lashed out angrily at those he ac- 
cused of twisting foe facts in his year- 
long trial. 

Tlie former football star’s defence 
lawyers also squabbled publicly over 
claims that one of them tried to or- 
ganise a plea bargain, admitting man- 
slaughter, which would have sent a 
close friend of Simpson's to prison. 

Mr Simpson’s comments came in 
a phone call to CNN's Larry King 
Live television show last week, while 
Mr Cochran was being interviewed. 
"Fortunately for me the jury listened 
to what the witnesses said, and not 
Marcia Clark’s or (prosecutor 
Christopher] Darden's or anyone 
else’s rendition of what they said." 


Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 18 
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Russia halts Hamas may 
Chechen deal join talks 


David Hearet In Moscow 

R USSIA on Monday announced it 
was freezing the disarmament 
deal it made with Chechen sepa- 
ratists in July, even as an interna- 
tional oil consortium agreed to pipe 
Azeri oil from the Caspian sea 
through foe Chechen capital. Grozny. 

President Boris Yeltsin has come 
under enormous pressure from the 
army to stop the negotiations in 
Grozny and return to the military of- 
fensive. The announcement to sus- 
pend "temporarily" the deal, under 
which Russia agreed to pull its 
in mps hack as Chechen rebels dis- 
armed. came amid a clamour in 
Moscow to impose a state of emer- 
gency un Grozny as foe security sit- 
uation worsened. 

Russian defence and interior min- 
istry forces have been waging full- 
scale war. without any relevant 
decree being passed by the presi- 
dent or u referral tu tlie Duma. 

But u slate of emergency would 
effectively *nH four months ut i.-ilks, 
and set Russia back on its path of 
disarming the "bandits" by foro*. 

Tlie crisis cnnie to ;i head lust 
week, when the commander of Rus- 
sia's forces in the republic. General 
Anatoli Romanov, was critically in- 
jured in a radio-controlled Immb at- 
tack in mi underpass in Grozny. Clou 
Romanov was taken tn a Moscow 
hospital in a comsi. but his condition 
was described as stable. Three peo- 
ple were killed atul 10 injured in the 
attack. 

1'he interior minister. Aiufoli Ku 
liknv, and the defence minister. 
Pavel Grachev, urged Mr Yeltsin lu 
introduce a stale of emergency ai 
the weekend. They accuse the 
Chechen leader. General Dzhokhar 
Dudayev, of using the talks as a 
coverfor rearmament. 

But opinion among his close ad- 
visers was divided. Yuri Baturin, his 
national security adviser, said the 
declaration of a state of emergency 
would be “ineffective". 

Gen Dudayev’s negotiators ac- 
cused the Russian side of bombing 
two villages on Sunday night, killing 
40 people and wounding 53. 

The collapse of foe talks in 
Grozny had been long in coming. 
Although progress wa9 made on 
elections, they failed to agree about 
the status of Chechenia or the fail- 
ure to disarm Gen Dudayev'9 forces. 

With Gen Dudayev's fighters hav- 
ing returned from their hideouts in 
tlie mountain, attacks 011 Russian 
troops have mounted. 


Derok Brown In Jerusalem 

I N AN unprecedented gesture to- 
wards the militant group Hamas, 
Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation last week allowed a 
delegation from the Islamist organi- 
sation to travel to Sudan for talks on 
Palestinian self-rule. 

Five key members of Hamas were 
allowed to cross into Egypt via the 
Rafah crossing point jointly con- 
trolled by Israel and the PLO, at the 
southern end of the Gaza Strip. They 
were said by Israel Radio to be carry- 
ing draft proposals, to be submitted 
to the leadership in exile, for co-oper- 
aliun with tile self-rule Palestinian 
Authority, dominated by the PLO. 

The proposals an- said to include 
;i pledge not to launch any further 
attacks on Israeli targets from terri- 
tory controlled by the PLO in the 
Ci:iza Strip and the West Hank. 

The Hamas leadership, concen- 
trated in Gaza, is divided on how far 
to co-operate with the PLO. One fac- 
tion wants to participate in next 
year's Palestinian elections and ro 
build the movement’s political base. 
Another group rejects the self-rule 
agreement and wants no purl in it. 

h was* lint clear whether tin- mili- 
tary wing til' Hamas, responsible for 
taking many Israeli lives in suicide 
bombings and other attacks in the 
past tw.» years, wus represented in 
the delegation bound lor Khar 'Mini. 

In tlie (isua Strip, the PD 1 has re 
luxed its recent hard bland against 
the Islamists by promising to re- 
lease several Hama* nren from 
prison, and by allowing tin- llamas 
weekly paper al-Watan tn resume 
publication. 

In Jerusalem last week, President 
Ezer Weizmait announced that he 
would not commute the sentences 
of two Palestinian women convicted 
of murder. Israel had promised to 
release all female prisoners as part 
of its latest deal with the PLO on ex- 
tending self-rule in the West Bank. 

Israel confirmed on Monday that 
more titan 1,000 men would he 
freed this week, under tlie terms of 
foe September 24 agreement. But 
those terms have already been 
rewritten, with foe repudiation of a 
promise to release all 27 women 
detainees. 

The row came to a head on Tues- 
day, with many of the 1,000-plus 
men due for release refusing to 
leave prison until all the women are 
freed. 


Washington Post, page 16 


Corruption dogs Nato chief 


M ATO’S secretary-general, Willy 
1 Y Claes, insisted la9t week he had 
ho intention of resigning despite 
fnoves hy Belgium's supreme court 
to charge him with corruption and 
forgery. T am totally innocent, I 
nave never done anything wrong," 
Mr Claes said after a meeting of 
wato defence ministers in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

TJe court has asked the Belgian j 
Parliament to charge Mr Claes, a re- 
quest likely to revive demands that 
, e s hould resign until tlie affair is 
cleared up. 

A commission set up by parlia- 
roent began work last week on the 
quest from the Cour de Cassation 
^tabUsh what rote Mr Claes may 


have played in alleged bribes paid 
by Agusfa, an Italian helicopter 
manufacturer, in trying to win 
Belgian government contracts In 
1988. 

Commission members were 
given a report by the Belgian prose- 
cutor-general, Jacques Velu, and 
documents about his investigation 
into the Agusfa affair. It win be up to j 
parliament to decide whether Mr 
Claes, a former leader of the Bel- ; 
gian Fleitaish socialist party and a ' 
minister in the Christian Democrat 
coalition during the late 1980s, 
should be charged. 

The Agusta scandal has over- 
shadowed Belgian politics for four 
years. It has led to two violent 
deaths and the resignations of a 
number of other socialist leaders. 


John Palmer In Brussels 


Money scandal shakes Kenya 


Gr eg Barrow In Nairobi 

T HE Kenyan government was 
badly shaken last week by an of- 
ficial report which says that more 
than £166 million may have been 
misappropriated from public fends 
shortly after foe country’s first multi- 
party elections iti December 1992. 

The scandal will further under- 
mine Kenya's reputation with its in- 
ternational donors. It follows 
Kenya's refusal last week to cooper- 
ate with die International War 
Crimes Tribunal for Rwanda by al- 
lowing access to Hutu extremists 
living in exile. 

A detailed report by Kenya’s audi- 
tor-general exposes irregular and 
untraceable payments from foe trea- 
sury amounting to £178.6 million In 


tlie year after President Daniel orap 
Moi's election victory. 

David Njoroge, the auditor- 
general, told parliament last week 
he had been unable to account for 
large payments from public funds 
during 1993. “Documents to sup- 
port foe payments have hot been 
made available to fadljtate verifica- 
tion of the payments and the ser- 
vices rendered,' 1 he said. 

Western diplomats in the Kenyan . 
capital, Nairobi, said they were 
shinned by the Implication that state - 
corruption oh such a scale was still 
continuing. "It's been a difficult 
week for ' Kenya,” said Pfenning 
Kjeldgarrd, die Danish ambassador. 
"One scandal appears to soon sur- 
pass another, and 'it’s ' always the 
poorest Kenyan citizens who pay-” 


The World Bank had nn urgent 
meeting with the Kenyan treasury 
to discuss the report "We're contin- 
uing our consultations and actively 
reviewing the auditor-general's re- 
port," said Richard Anson, the 
deputy head of mission for the 
World Bank in Nairobi. 

It Was hot clear from the report 
whether the misappropriated funds 
include money that disappeared In . 
the so-called Goldenberg scandal ‘In 
which more than £66 million of pub- , 
lie funds were used to finance ,*)n ex- 
port compensation scara! ' ' ' , 

Thfe report has cast n dark cloud 
over Kenya’s forthcoming meeting 
with aid donor countries in 'Paris. It 
may also reflect badly bri Musatia 
Mudavadi; the finance minister, long 
considered airustworthy politician; 
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The Week 

T HE IRISH poet, Seamus 
Heaney, has won the Nobel 
Prize for literature. The 
Swedish Academy commended 
him Tor speaking out as an Irish 
Catholic about violence in 
Northern Ireland". 

Derry's muse, page 36 

P RESIDENT Clinton an* 
nounced a limited softening 
of Washington’s policy towards 
Havana as part of the growing 
thaw in US-Cuban relations. 

Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 16 


A SEN! OR foreign affairs 
strategist in Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's party, Karl 
Laniers, said there was little 
point in talking to Britain oil EU 
reform. He said the best polio’ 
was to present the UK with facts 
it had no choice but to accept. 

T HE Macedonian president, 
Klro Gligorov, narrowly es- 
caped death when a booby- 
trapped car exploded as he was 
being driven to bis office in (he 
capital, Skopje. 


S ENATOR Sam Nunn, one of 
the Democratic party’s last 
bastions in the South, an- 
nounced he would not be seek- 
ing re-election next year. 


F UMMIRO JOYU, spokes- 
man and de facto leader of 
the doomsday cult Aum 
Shinrikyo, has been arrested by 
Japanese police. He was be- 
lieved to be the cult’s last leader 
still free. 


G UATEMALA'S president, 
Ramiro de Leon Carpio, has 
accepted the resignation of his 
defence minister. General Mario 
Enriquez, following an army 
massacre of 1 1 peasants in a 
remote northern (own. 


H undreds of Comoros sol- 
diers who surrendered to a 
French force were released from 
detention under an amnesty 
granted to supporters of the 
short-lived mercenary coup. 

O MAR OUARTTLAN, the edi- 
tor-in-chief of Al-Khabar, 
one of Algeria's most authorita- 
tive newspapers, was shot dead 
by suspected Muslim extremists. 

A N EARTHQUAKE measur- 
ing 7.6 on the Richter scale 
struck Mexico's Pacific coast, 
killing at least 66 people and 
injuring more than 100. 

J APAN'S justice minister, 
Tomoharu Tflzawa, resigned 
over a controversy surrounding 
an undeclared loan. 


T HE WORLD chess champion, 
Garry Kasparov, secured his 
title for the fifth time, fighting off 
a tough challenge from Vishwa- 
nalhan Annnd to draw the 17th 
gome and build an insurmount- 
able lead in their match. 


‘Cathedral’ blaze 
infuriates Maoris 


Andrew Higgins In Auckland 

T HE CHURCH had stood for 
147 years as a monument to 
the hope that Maori and Eu- 
ropean could live together. Its altar 
was adorned with doth presented 
by Queen Victoria, its wails deco- 
rated with woven reed of a tribal as- 
sembly hall. 

But newspapers and television in 
New Zealand on Monday showed a 
more disturbing symbolism — pic- 
tures of a charred skeleton of bro- 
ken timber and scorched brick. 

A weekend fire at Rangiatea An- 
glican Church, also known as the 
Maori Cathedral, in the town of 
Otaki, north of the capital, Welling- 
ton, gutted a cherished national 
treasure and destroyed a fragile 
faith in the common cause of Maori 
and Pakeha, or whites. 

The blaze, a month before tire 
Queen arrives in New Zealand to 
open the Commonwealth summit, 
follows a string of Maori attacks on 
totems of wh ite authority. 

The cause of the fire has yet to be 
determined but arson is widely sus- 
pected. Police are questioning an 
elderly white man who was seen 
near the church. Detectives say his 
“odd attire" should have attracted 
attention. 

“The great tree in the forest has 
fallen." said Bishop Muru Walters, 
during a service on Sunday at the 
site of the razed church. "The peo- 
ple are still weeping for this treasure 
handed down hy our ancestors." 


Wellington’s Evening Post de- 
scribed the church as “every bit as 
significant to New Zealand as the 
great castles and cathedrals are to 
the countries of Europe". It called 
for the church to be rebuilt, and 
said the building was a “a symbol of 
the shared values that unite our two 
cultures". 

The church was built in 1848, the 
result of a rare collaboration be- 
tween an early missionary, Octavius 
Hadfield, and a venerated Maori 
warrior, Te Rauparaha, who had 
fought against land-hungry English 
settlers. The exterior looked Euro- 
pean and its interior, dominated by 
huge support poles, resembled a 
traditional Maori hall. 

"It was the last buUding of its kind 
we had. Its destruction is a terrible 
tragedy," said Sarah Tidwell, a lec- 
turer on architecture at Auckland 
University. “It was neither European 
nor Maori, but a mix of the two. It 
epitomised the entangling of our 
two cultures." 

But a growing number of Maoris 
sec such intermingling as a fraud, a 
convenient cover for a system that 
stripped them of their land, margin- 
alised their language and dumped 
40 per cent of their young adults on 
to (he unemployment queue. 

“We are fed up with double stan- 
dards and double talk," said Derek 
Fox, a prominent Maori broad- 
caster. “Maoris are unemployed and 
disaffected. Utis is one nation, but it 
has two peoples.” 

As the country polarises, institu- 



Firefightera tackle the smouldering timbers of the Rangiatea church, 
the 'Maori Cathedral', in Otaki, near Wellington photo MiCHAaswir-. ; 


tions and ceremonies previously 
seen as part of a common heritage 
shared by the whole country are 
under threat 

One of the main battle grounds 
has been language. While Maoris 
struggle with new vigour to pre- 
serve their tongue, most non- 
Maoris. who make up about per 
cent of the population, steadfastly 
resist any dilution of live English 
language's monopoly. 

Common ground is shrinking. 
New Zealand's national day celebra- 
tions in the Mission House de- 
scended into chaos after Maori 
protesters tried to burn down the 


Mexico opposition death rate rises 


Phil Qunson In MbxIco City 

R 0GEL10 Jimenez Ldpez was 
bringing home a car battery to 
connect up to his television in the 
small town of Tila, in the southern 
Mexican state of Chiapas, when po- 
lice and paramilitaries shot him 
without provocation, according to 
his neighbours. Then they put a gun 
on his cheat and tied a bandana 
round his neck before driving the re- 
maining 460 inhabitants from their 
homes and setting fire to the town. 

Jimdnez was a member of the op- 
position Parly of the Democratic 
Revolution (PRD). Now, he ia num- 
ber 330 on the FED'S fist of its ac- 
tivists murdered since 1988. The “p” 
for "political" next to the date of his 
death means he is believed to have 
been killed for being a PRD member. 

During Carlos Salinas de Gortari's 
presidency, from 1988 to 1994, 264 
PRD members were murdered and 


12 more "disappeared". By Septem- 
ber this year, less than 10 months 
into the supposedly reformist gov- 
ernment of Ernesto Zedillo, a further 
73 had died — making this the 
bloodiest year so far for the party. 

In Chiapas, where the govern- 
ment claims that no shots have been 
fired since the 12-day war between 
the army and Zapatista rebels in 
January 1994, mare people have 
died in subsequent political violence 
than the official toll of war dead. 

While 145 are said to have been 
killed before the government de- 
clared a ceasefire, the diocesan 
human rights office in San Cristobal 
de las Casas has recorded more than 
150 political murders since then. Of 
these, 29 were allegedly motivated 
by the victim's PRD affiliation. 

In the state of Guerrero, the PRD 
says that 55 activists have been mur- 
dered and six ‘‘disappeared" since 
the state's governor, Rubdn 


EU clash looms on N-tests 


Stephen Bates In Brusse ls 

T HE French government was on 
collision course with the Euro- 
pean Commission over its nuclear 
tests in the South Pacific last week 
as an official team of European 
Union scientists reported that It had 
been denied access to the atolls 
where they took place, despite 
being promised foil co-operation. 

The snub was reported as France 
denied a report in the Paris daily Le 
Monde that large cracks had 
opened under the main testing site 
onMururoa. 


“Never have any cracks of any 
kind been spotted," the foreign min- 
ister, Herv6 de Charette, told the 
national assembly. He said the map 
produced by Le Monde was a fake. 

But the paper stuck by its story 
that cracks under the atoll could be 
torn open by future explosions. It 
said the map was drawn by the mili- 
tary at Mururoa in 1980, and had 
been smuggled out of the base by a 
Polynesian employee. 

France’s Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion said the existence of the cracks 
was well known arid insisted tjiat 
they were found only. ,in . the upper 


Figueroa, came to power in 1993. 
The National Action Party (PAN), 
not the PRD, is now the main oppo- 
sition party. The PAN has lost mem- 
bers, but the PRD continues to 
suffer losses out of all proportion to 
its national electoral importance. 

Tile reason, according to Mari- 
ClBire Acosta of the Mexican Com- 
mission for the Promotion and 
Defence of Human Rights, is that 
the PRD lias “a greater presence in 
the areas of greatest conflict”, which 
tend to be remote and rural. The 
PAN is strongest in urban and north- 
ern areas, “where political disputes 
are resolved in a different way". 

Gllberto Ldpez y Rivas, the PRD 
national executive member respon- 
sible for human rights, blames Mr 
Zedillo: “By omission, or through 
negligence and Inertia, the president 
iB opting for a hardline solution." 

Le Monde, pege 22 


levels of coral beneath the atolls and 
not in the lower basalt levels in 
which the nuclear devices were 
exploded. 

The EU scientists sent to inspect 
the nuclear test Bite — who have re- 
turned to Brussels — told the com- 
mission that they had not been 
allowed to inspect the facilities on 
Mururoa atoll, where the first test 
took place, or visit Fangataufa, the 
site of the second test, or Faaa, a 
third island. . . 

• Britain has extended its backing 
for French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific by claiming for the 
first time that. European legislation 
on atomic. experiments 1 should not 
cover military teats. 


building. They trampleil the na- 
tional flag and bared tattooed but 
locks at the governor-general. 

Maori radicals infuii-'itcd and 
frightened many whites with this at- 
tack and other attempts to dese- 
crate New Zealand's past. 

'Ihe real focus of Maori i>ruU»l. 
however, has been nmiv jntMran 
and much more effective — a Imw 
legal battle to force the g«v«-nimvW 
lo abide by an agreement in M* 
between Britain and irihal chid? 
Under the Treaty of W.iiuuigi 
Maoris ceded sovereignty wltilt 
Britain guaranteed tln-ir right* » 
the land. 

Wafer allergy 
bars priests 

Madeleine Bunting 

T HE Vatican has provoked 
iury by issuing a decree ban- 
ning men who suffer from an al- 
lergy to gluten from becoming 
priests. 

The extraordinary ruling 
would in theory have prohibited 
one of the moat prominent 
Catholic clerics of the postwar 
period from being ordained — | 

die Archbishop of Liverpool, 
Derek Worlock, who suffers 
from the allergy known as 
coeliac disease. 

All communion wafers must 
contain gluten to be stdtable for 
the celebration of the Eucharist, 
the Vatican has decreed. 

Gluten, the protein in wheat 
triggers the debilitating coeliac 
disease, whicb afflicts more thw 
50,000 people In the UK. 

“Given the centrality of the 

EucliariBt in the life of the priest, 
candidates for the priesthood 
who are affected by celiac laid 
disease . . . may not be admits 
to Holy Orders,” reads the letter 
from Cardinal Joseph Ratdnger, 
the prefect of the Congregation 
for die Doctrine of the Faith, one 
of the most powerful bodies in 
the Catholic church. The letter 
was sent to the presidents of 
episcopal conferences around 
the world during the summer- 
Monsignor Kieran Conry m 01 
Catholic Media Office said foe 
ban on coeUacs was unlikely ® 
be applied, and dismissed its* 
“simply the logic of the letter^ 
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FOCUS ON RUSSIA 


A house full of feuding families 


With a momentous set of elections coming up, 

David Hearst and James Meek in Moscow look 
at the main protagonists and who supports them 


F IVE YEARS after the fall of I 
communism, and in the grip 
of a nationalist revival, Rus- 
sia is entering nine months of 
political turmoil. There are parlia- 
mentary elections in December 
and Boris Yeltsin has repeatedly 
vowed, against mounting scepti- 
cism, lo hold presidential elections 
next June. 

These elections are not just about 
the fate of a prime minister or n 
president. They will chart the future 
course of the only other nuclear 
superpower, which is in the foil 
throes of free market revolution. 
Russia has not only lost its empire, 
its client states, and its markets, it is 
in danger of losing its cohesion as a 
multi-ethnic slate. With a separatist 
. war in Chevhenia inside its border 
and 25 million Russians outside, the 
Yugoslav scenario looms large. 

The prime minister. Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin. who heads a parly 
lacing certain defeat at Ihe pulls, is 
already in trouble, with his ene- 
mies I'ming lip. 

11 ie army is facing a second hit- 
ter winter in Clnchenin. Milfoil y 
chiefs Mann- ih«- prime ntinislrr's 
iluvei-li puli,-\ev tin- halting die ad- 
vance ug.iirM ldiiukh.tr Dudayev V 
( rebel InTT*-*.. itl>l when lliey were 


Russia, they took 22 out of 24 seats 
in recent local elections. Nor is this 
an isolated result. They now control 
local parliaments in the Vladimir 
and Orlovski regions and achieved a 
strong result inTatarstan. 

In the rural areas, the Agrarian 
Party, ideologically close to the 
Communists, stands to make 
sweeping gains. Both parties are or- 
ganised, and both are working in 
tandem. The "commu no-agrarians" 
could form the largest faction in the 
new parliament. 


The word "communism" does not I 
appear in (he Communist Party pro- j 
gramme and its leader, Gennady j 
Zyuganov, has promised to keep all I 
local administrations "who work 
honestly" in place. His attempt to 
distance his party from other ortho- 
dox communist parties has pro- 
duced criticism from the left of 
opportunism but helped him gain 
respectability. 

If the country voles left of centre 
and smashes Mr Chernomyrdin's 
party. Our Home Is Russia, Yuri 
Skokov — m moderate technocrat 
and the former secretary of the 
powerful security council — is well 
placed to present himself as a 
compromise prime ministerial can- 


didate. Allied with Mr Skukov is the 
renegade former commander of the 
14th Army in Transdniestr. General 
Alexander Lebed, whom the disaf- 
fected officer class would like to 
have as defence minister. 

By contrast to the clever tactics of 
the communists and the agrarians, 
the democrats and the extreme na- 
tionalists are divided. Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky's Liberal Democratic 
Party is in decline and nobody ex- 
pects a repeat of the shock result m 
the last parliamentary elections two 
years ago. 

For the three main democrat 
factiuns. such as Russia's Choice 
headed by former deputy prime 
minister Yegor Gaidar, the main 


problem is how to overcome a 
hurdle of 5 per cent of the voles 
below which the party list fails as a 
mechanism for getting seats in 
parliament. The most likely to get 
back in i* Grigori Yavlinksi’s 
Yabloko, a faction of liberal econo- 
mists that has been scathing of Mr 
Chernomyrdin's government and 
Mr Yeltsin's administration. 

Earlier this year. Mr Gaider and 
Mr Yavlinski flirted with a joint 
ticket, but the latter — who is the 
more papular of the two — dis- 
owned the idea. 

Mr Yeltsin, one of the main op- 
portunists of Russian politics, has 
used communism, radical tlemoL 
racy and Russian nationalism to 
stay on top. Whatever the outcome 
of a turbulent parliamentary elec- 
tion. lie will reform his political 
image once again. 
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Chernomyrdin: enemies already 
lining up 

up against ihe wall. The policy of 
negotiating has failed to achieve 
either fresh elections in Chechenia 
or disarmament. 

There's the powerful military in- 
dustrial complex, starved of state 
orders, and primary victim of Mr 
Chernomyrdin's macro-economic 
stabilisation policies. Who profits 
from these, they ask. The answer is 
Mr Chernomyrdin's own oil and gas 
lobby, which alone can find quick 
profits from the export of raw mate- 
rials to the West. 

And there's the tight clique of 
security chiefs around Mr Yeltsin, 
men like Alexander Korjakov, who 
heads the presidential bodyguard, 
and Mikhail Barsukov, head of the 
newly-strengthened Federal Secu- 
rity Service, the former KGB, 
which is spearheading an anti- 
corruption drive. 

Mr Yeltsin has a choice. Does he 
stick with a prime minister who is 
expected to achieve only a derisory 
8 per cent of the seatB in the new 
Duma, or does he Jump horses 
now, before the elections? It would 
not he the first time he has ditched 
an ally. 

The Communists are making 
strong advances. In Volgograd, a 
major industrial centre in southern 
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T he U S this week 

Martin Walker 


C ONGRESSMAN M Markey 
ol Miissach ii sells thought I 
he- had the liming just right. I 
Ili«* Republicans were gelling 
deeper and deeper into trouble 
with their Medicare reform plans, 
despite their insistence that they , 
were not "cutting" this system of 
subsidising health care for the el- 
derly, but “saving" it. They even 
had ei digital clock hanging above 
the committee room which ticked 
down, second by second, to the 
bankruptcy of the Medicare fund. , 
which looms within six years. 

So Congressmun Markey. one of 
the most attractive of the remaining 
liberal Democrats, organised two 
staffers lu carry an alternative clock 
he had devised. They came into the 
committee room and erected his 
Countdown to the Republican tax 
cut for the rich”. It served to illus- 
trate Marke/s repeated claim that 
the 5270 billion the Republicans 
plan to save on Medicare is suspi- 
ciously close to the $^45 billion in 
lax cuts they are promising to the 
I beuer-off. 

‘The Republicans like to be called 
the GOP,” Markey began. "It used 
to stand for Grand Old Party. But 
these days we know what GOP 
stands for — it stands for Get Old 
People." 

It was a wonderful line, and it ran 
on the hourly CNN News cycle 
throughout the day, and looked to 
be the lead item on the Network 
evening news shows, the first time 
the Democrats’ attack on the 
Medicare scheme could be said to 
have caught the national imagina- 
tion. But then the O J Simpson jury 
came out to say they had reached a 
verdict Judge Ito ordered the ver- 
dict sealed overnight, and Ed 
Markey’s attack was relegated down 
the news schedule. 

But not everywhere. Markey's 
"Get Old People" line ran big in his 
home town of Boston, in Chicago 
and Detroit and in Miami. And this 
was just the beginning. Markey of- 
fered two amendments to the Re- 
publican Medicare bill, and saw 
each of them defeated in committee. 

Tile first sought to ensure that 
when one member of an elderly cou- 
ple goes into a nursing home, the 
other will not be forced to sell the 
family house and exhaust the family 
savings to pay the fees. Currently, 
under the Medicaid system, the 
family home, and enough savings to 
ensure a $14,000-a-year Income, are 
sacrosanct. Not any more, under 
the new Republican bill. 

“When we can get the word out to 
the old people of America what this 
implies — dint you lose your family 
home, that you are pauperised — 


there will be a political tidal wave. 
For a start. Bill Clinton carries 
Florida next year," Markey tells the 
Guardian, referring to the high pro- 
portion of old people who have re- 
tired to Florida. 

His second amendment tried to 
ensure that the savings and income 
of the children of old people who 
go into a nursing home will not be 
tapped to pay for Granny's care. 
The Republicans defeated this one 
too. 

“This one is the killer," says 
Markey. "When we get the word out 
that the fortysomethings of America 
will have to fake a sick parent into 
their own home, or bankrupt them- 
selves to pay for a nursing home. 
Bill Clinimi carries every other 
slate in the country, and the Democ- 
rats are voted back into a majority in 
Congress." 

Maybe. The Washington Post- 
ABC polls last week showed that 
the Democrats now enjoy a 7 per 
cent lead over the Republicans in 
voting intentions for congressional 
races. If that lead can be main- 
tained, that would be the end of the 
Gingrich revolution. The approval 
I rating of Gingrich and the Republi- 
can Congress is down to just over 30 
per cent. Hie Democrats' problem 
is that they have too few Ed 
Markeys, congressmen who can 
make the transition from 40 years of 
running the place to the entirely dif- 
ferent challenges of opposition. 
They need people who, in the words 
of Clinton's 1992 campaign strata 
gist Janies Carville, “wake up every 
morning thinking how do I screw 
the other side today". 

Still, the Republicans are doing a 
remarkable job of screwing up 
I themselves. The discipline and 
unanimity of view which marked 
Speaker Newt Gingrich's troops as 
they closed ranks in the first half 
of this year to pass much of their 
Contract with America" has given 
way to business as usual in 
Congress. They failed to pass their 
own Defence bill, because the 
zealots refused to vote for a law 
which allowed abortions to take 
place in military hospitals. They 
failed to pass their Interior bill, 
because 91 Republicans joined the 
Democrats to try to stop the 
subsidised pillage of the federal 
lands in the West by the mining 
interests. 

The Republicans have lost their 
crucial virtue, their dedication to 
cutting the budget Governor Terry 
Branstead of Iowa is the Bteward of 
the Iowa caucuses, the first tussle 
of the presidential primary season, 
an event of some importance to 
Senator Bob Dole, who expects to 
win it comfortably. So when the 
governor comes to Washington to 
lobby, he Is paid great respect. He 
was worried by the House ways and 
means committee’s decision to 
scrap $1.8 billion In subsidies for 
producers of ethanol, the fuel made 
from corn. It would hurt Iowa farm- 
ers, he said piously. 

It would also hurt the massive 
agribusiness conglomerate of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, a mqjor 
donor to political campaigns. The 
company has its own political action 
committee (PAC) to channel its 
campaign funds. Dole has received 
$76,000 from it, and Dole’s founda- 
tion has got another $160,000. 

| James Whittinhill, who used to be 
I Dole's deputy chief of staft now 
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works for the Renewable Fuels As- 
sociation, the ethanol lobbying 
group. But Dole's rivals for the Re- 
publican nomination, Senator Phil 
Gramm and Senator Richard Lugar. 
also opposed the attempt to cut 3 
cents from the 54 cents-a-gallon tax 
break for ethanol. Gingrich bowed 
to all this pressure, and will have to 
look elsewhere for the $1.8 billion in 
savings. 

The broader attempt to cut farm 
subsidies has been watered down 
by the farm state senators and con- 
gressmen. Pat Roberts, chairman of 
the House agriculture committee, 
had a sensible plan called the Free- 
dom to Farm Act. It would drop the 
old system of crop subsidies and 
convert them into limited cash pay- 
ments for small farmers who 

The approval rating 
of Gingrich and the 
Republican Congress 
Is down to Just 
over 30 per cent 

needed them, and then start nudg- 
ing the total sunt down over seven 
years. His own committee rejected 
it, as congressmen rallied to save 
the peanut subsidy, the sugar sub- 
sidy and all the other little sweeten- 
ers that Democratic majorities took 
care of over the years. 

Gingrich's zealots came into 
power vowing to cut "pork" — pub- 
lic spending to help individual con- 
| passional districts. This did not last 
| long. The military construction bill 
includes $55 million for Dole's 
home state, twice what the Penta- 
gon had requested. Lockheed-Mari- 
etta, the defence industry giant 
located at Marietta, lies in the heart 
of Gingrich’s home district, and the 
company is treated with extraordi- 
nary generosity in the Defence bill. 
House Whip Tom DeLay wanted a 
permit to build a municipal golf 
course on wetlands in his own dis- 
trict The Environmental Protection 


Agency tried to save the wetlands. 
DeLay’s golf votes won. Gramm 
wanted a new agricultural research 


facility at his old university. Texas 
A&M. The funds had been re- 
quested in the bill sent up by the 
Department of Agriculture, but they 
■ were by the time the senators 
started voting. 

All this helps to explain ihe Re- 
publicans' loss of momentum, the 
increased back-biting among them- 
selves and the growing cynicism of 
1 voters. And it also explains the log- 
jam of authorisation bills that have 
yet to go up to President Clinton for 
authorisation. The Republicans are 
missing deadlines, and leaving 
themselves open to the charge that 
they are a bunch of amateurs unfit 
to legislate competently. Not only 
does it begin to look as though the 
Republicans may lose in two years 
the congressional majority they 
waited 40 years to win; on this au- 
tumn's performance, they will de- 
serve to lose it 

But there Is a serious cost in- 
volved, because the chief difficulty 
of the Republicans is their attempt 
to reform Medicare and Medicaid. 
Clinton tried to reform the health 
system, and went down to defeat 
The Republicans are tackling the 
same problem from another ap- 
proach, and have run into serious 
trouble. Health reform is becoming 
the third rail of American politics; 
touch it and die. 

But it will have to be tackled, in 
the United States as elsewhere. The 
entire industrialised world is work- 
ing with pension, welfare and 
health systems that were designed 
for the days when men retired from 
work at 65 and then had the de- 
cency to die two or three years 
wter, thus not costing the national 
treasuries much at all. As they live 
on into their 80s, and rightly insist 
on the best health care available, 
ute coBts become (insupportable 
particularly as changing demo-' 
graphic patterns mean there will be 
fewer adult workers to pay for the 
ever-larger numbers of pensioners 
As it happens, the US Is In rather 
less trouble than Germany or 


Japan, which by 2025 will have one 
pensioner tor every employed 
adult. In the US. it will be two work- 


ers for every pensioner. 

The Republicans are right to say 
this should be luck led now. But 


Clinton was equally right in 1993 to 
say the entire health system should 
be tackled then, and look where that 
got him. In a rational political world, 
this would be the lime to bring Mrs 
Hillary Clinton with her health re- 
form plan into the same room as the 
Republicans with their Medicare 
proposal and to compare notes. 
There are many similarities, from 
the emphasis on managed competi- 
tion, the move towards health main- 
tenance organisations rather titan 
individual doctor-patient relations, 
caps on hospital fees and so on. 
There are also similarities in the 
wny that both the Clinton and the 
Republican plans are being at- 
tacked, often by the same organisa- 
tions, using the same methods of 
emotive TV ads. 

But this is not a rational political 
I w °rld. This is the US gearing up for 
| a presidential election, while the Re- 
publicans try to consolidate their 
control of Congress, and the De- 
mocrats begin to see the prospect of 
regaining their majority. 

“I wake up every morning de- 
pressed, knowing that the Republi- 
pans are determined to dismantle 
just about everything of the New 
Deal and of the Great Society. And I 
get to work, and see the mean, vin- 
dictive way they go about it and I 
get angry, and start to flunk how I 
can hurt them today. I start to, the 
Jheer up and by the time I gtf to 
bed, I'm feeling pretty good again," 
says Congressman Markey. 'Then I 
wake up depressed again." ’ 

"Ifs very different from what l 
used to, do, running a committee 
that was writing the biljs that would • 
shape our telecommunications ifl- j 
dustry for the future. It’s a' 'different 
kind of politics, but ifs the one we 
Democrats have to learri. Ifa hot the 
old GOP we are facing, It really is a 
bunch whose hidden agenda Is Get 
Old People and give the money' to 
the rteh." ' •' • »"• 
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Helmsmen fail ‘rudderless’ France 


This week's general strike is the latest indicator of a 
crisis of public confidence tn the ruling Elite's ability 
to govern, writes Jonathan Steele 


T HE palace at Versailles has 
rarely hosted such a splendid 
soiree: cocktails on the 
Apollo terrace, a light buffet in the 
Orangery, dinner in the Gallery of 
Battles, a conceit In Hie Royal 
Chapel and a disco in the palace 
apartments. 

Revelling in this finery earlier 
this month were the alumni of 
France's most prestigious educa- 
tional establishment, the Ecole Na- 
tionals d'Administration (ENA). As 
they celebrated the school’s 50th an- 
niversary, there were proud boasts 
that they have rapidly come to domi- 
nate the country’s top jobs even 
more comprehensively than does 
Oxbridge in Britain. 

The one regret was that two fel- 
low graduates failed to turn up. Nei- 
ther President Jacques Chirac nor 
his prime minister, Alain Jupp6, 
joined the gathering. 

Perhaps, for once, they were 
showing a touch of political intelli- 
gence. No other French leaders have 
seen their popularity collapse in the 
polls so rapidly after coming to 
power. Their presence among the 
"ENAiyhy" living it up in the pre- 
revolutionary luxury of Versailles 
could have been one symbol loo 
many for a society which lias never 
been so disillusioned with its leaders. 

You do not have [<• be on the left to 
see ihe Chirac collapse as the mark 
of a deep crisis oi governance rather 
Ilian a banana skin. Alain Madelin. 
tile conservative recently sacked as 
finance minister, ink! businessmen 
earlier this month that France was 
witnessing the rejection of an elite 
comparable to tile events leading to 
the French revolution of 1789. 

"It’s the beginning of a Tocquevil- 
Ijan process." Dominique Moisi. 
deputy director of the French Insti- 
tute of International Relations, says. 
Wien De Tocqueville described 
the fall of the old regime, he said it 
crumbled when people felt the privi- 
leges It enjoyed no longer corre- 
sponded to what it did for the public 
good. If today's stale cannot give 


people security from crime and ter- 
rorism or from the loss of their jobs, 
why should they respect power?” 

For Alain Touraine. a distin- 
guished political scientist and au- 
thor, France is a “drunken ship", 
rolling rudderless and leaderless, 
and In danger of hitting the rocks as 
destructively as in May 1968. "In 
1958, it broke itself over Algeria. 
That was a crisis of nation. In 1968, 
it broke again in a crisis of society. 
Now. France must change its model 
of management or break itself for 
the third lime." he say9. 

Signs of the crisis are everywhere. 
The entire public service took part in 
a general strike on Tuesday involv- 
ing up to 5 million people. The em- 
ployers’ organisation, the "patronot". 
is furious with Mr Jupp£ for raising 
taxes rather than cutting spending to 
reduce the deficit. Meanwhile, un- 
employment — the issue Mr Chirac 
campaigned on — is edging up to the 
3 million mark. And the normally 
subservient press and judiciary are 
incensed by Mr Jape's interven- 
tion to have the rent lowered on his 
government flat. 

It is as though Washington's Wa- 
tergate and the Italian “revolt of the 
judges" have finally found an equiv- 
alent in France. The Paris prosecu- 
tor lias started a preliminary 
inquiry into the Juppe affair. 

Any milfoil that Mr Chirac could 
be a new veraion of his hero. De 
Gaulle-, i* ridiculed. "In l f i5s. IV 
Gaulle was able to go before a 
crowd of settlers in Algeria who 
were ready tn smash everything 
and calm them with four words: 'I 
have understood you.' Chirac could 
never do that." a businessman in 
Lyons said. 

Many in the business community 
seek a Thatcher rather than a De 
Gaulle. They believe the only solu- 
tion to the crisis is a tough dose of 
neo-liberal economics, with ruthless 
cuts in public spending, privatisa- 
tion of state-owned giants such as 
Air France and France Telecom, 
and a dramatic reduction in employ- 


Strike blow to Juppe’s hopes 


Paul Webster In Paris 

DAILWAY workers brought 
1 traffic to a halt on the eve of 
a public sector strike that could 
deal a body blow to a Gaullist-Ied 
government already In difficul- 
ties over monetary turmoil, 
nigh-level corruption, nuclenr 
testing, and a terrorist scare. ■ 
Speculation over devaluation 
or the franc and an eventual 
^placement for the prime 
minister, Alain Jupp£, provided 
toe background for Tuesday’s 
-4-hour protesL 
Five million civil servants, 
teachers, postal staff, state airline 
crews, public transport employ- 
es, local government officers 

and state industry workers - 
Joined demonstrations. ■ ■ 

Civil servants are angry be- 
cause government leaders hove ' 
openty treated them as privileged 
employees, saying they were self- , 
J"* 10 Protest over a planned wage 
“^e when they had stable Jobs. . 

1 he timing, less than five > " 
after Jac 9 ues Chirac was 
-I!!™ president, underlines a 


ers' national insurance contribu- 
tions to make it cheaper to take on 
workers. But the sacking of Mr 
Madelin, tile nearest thing to a 
Thatcherite in Mr Juppe's team, de 
pressed them. 

Although his departure con- 
firmed analysts who say France’s 
tradition of a strong state means 
Thatcherism could never take root, 
it has not resolved the contradic- 
tions in the government The final 
choice has yet to be made between 
Mr Juppg’s "wet conservatism" and 
the more social-democratic Keyne- 
sianism of Philippe Slguin, often 
tipped as his potential successor. 

Both men belong to Mr Chirac’s 
party, but their differences reflect 
what may be the real divide in 
French politics: the split dubbed by 
the political scientist Pierre Hassner 
as being between the “Lili" and the 
“Bobo". 

The Lili are the economically lib- 
eral libertarians. They can be found 
in all the mainstream parties, from 
nominal socialists such as Michel 
Rocard to the outgoing conservative 
Edouard Balladur. from Jacques De 
lore to Giscard d'Estaing. The Bobo 
are the Bonapartist Bolsheviks, who 
include Mr S£guin and Mr Mitter- 
rand, or in the ]>ast the radical 


tradition of Pierre Mendes-France. 

The confusion on economic man- 
agement has been heightened by 
the latest furore over the single Eu- 
ropean currency. The sudden per- 
ception that even the Germans may 
be backing off monetary union, for 
fear that the new currency will be 
weaker than the Deutschmark, has 
launched a subterranean. explosion. 
It is not yet visible in the French 
press or on public platforms but, for 
the first time since the Maastricht 
referendum three years ago, estab- 
lishment voices are beginning to 
question off the record the policy of 
a strong franc. 

C RITICS of the franc fort cal- 
culate that it has cost be- 
tween 800,000 and I million 
French jobs in the past few years. 
Mr Slguin used to be one of the crit- 
ics. Although he now follows the 
public orthodoxy of supporting the 
present exchange rate, he might 
well return to the idea uf changing it 
if the suspicions of the business 
community mount. 

Those who have most benefited 
from it are people who work in 
strong internationally competitive 
industries, or individuals who have 
modern skills in research, commu- 


nications or business management. 
They can sell themselves to the 
highest bidder at home or abroad. 

Alain Touraine says: “In France 
there are roughly 5 million people 
who are marketable internationally. 
Another 5 million are OK on the 
internal market, like builders, 
architects, plumbers and repair peo- 
ple. Five million are protected by the 
state . . . Five million are on welfare 
or retired with pensions, and the last j 
5 million are foutu [screwed]." 

Emmanuel Todd, a senior re- 
searcher at the National Institute for 
Demographic Studies, says: "France 
has become more civic and peaceful 
than it was in 1968." 

Although the plight of the ex- 
cluded is catastrophic, it has little 
impact on those who run the couti- 
ti-y. "The crisis is the relationship 
between the middle class and the 
£lite — partly because of the incom- 
petence of the ENArchy." 

What worries him most is the 
power of the National Front, led by 
Jean- Marie Le Pen. Like many other 
French analysis, he believes Mr 
Chirac's collapse, added to eco- 
nomic crisis and disillusionment 
witli Europe, is playing into the 
hands of the National Front. "It has 
already become the main working- 
class party in France." he says. 

If a substantial section of the mid- 
dle class also switches to Le Pen. 
France would be in d anger. 
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resurgence of leftwing opposi- 
tion as Socialist party militants 
backed Lionel Jospin sb the 
party’s new first secretary. 

■ Mr Jospin’s rising fortunes 
contrast with the collapse in 
electoral support for Mr Jupp£ 
and Mr Chirac. Although 
Tuesday marked the most crip- 
pling transport Btrike since 
1986, the malaise goes far 
deeper than a politically Inspired 
socialist and communist chal- 
lenge to a weak government 

Even without the strike, Mr 
Jupp£ faced no respite from 
threats to Mb precarious future. 
The possibility of deyaluatiori, 
despite a rise in interest rates, 
is being seen as a mark of inter- 
national lack of confidence in 1 
Mr Jupp£’a economic' policy that 
could accelerate his departure. 

His biggest danger is a new 
flare-up In corruption allega- 1 
tions over his Paris coundl flat, 
from Which lie has said he will 
move out The state prodeciitoir 
is studying documents (hat al- ' 1 j 
legedly show he lowered the 
flat’s rent while assistant mayor. 
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West trial ‘harrowing’ 


Tories lose their party spirit 

said, are grnt^liticri^ I rendySo^rcem^pS aheadof I ^ Whom * e . deciaio 

Wrv, rare , and John I l 


ONSERVATIVES. it is often 
K. said, are great political sur- 
vivore, and John M^j'or 
demonstrated that tribal instinct 
when, against the odds, he rallied 
his ranks to rob Labour of victory in 
1992. Lillie trace is now to be seen 
of that will to survive, and the To- 
ries embarked on their annual con- 
ference this week in a spirit of 
unease that no amount of platform 
bluster could disguise. 

Even the canny former Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Howe, conceded 
that his party would fiud it "very 
hard" to win a general election. He 
cited splits over Europe as one of 
the issues which would ensure a 
Labour victory. Even today, he said. 
Lady Thatcher was casting a balefui 
shadow over the party, and it was 
wrong that her followers, Thatcher's 
children, should still be “bashing on 
regardless". He said it was a mis- 1 
judgment to suppose that tax cuts 
would offer die irarty a miracle es- 
cape route from its unpopularity. 

Another misjudgnient by Mr 
Major may have been his decision 
to appoint Michael Heselline, once 
the darling of the dinner party 
round, as his deputy following his 
victory in the Tory leadership con- 
test earlier this year. Some minis- 
ters are complaining privately that 
Mr Heseltine is “trying it on" and in- 
terfering in their departments, 
while others fear that his gung-ho 
style is diminishing, rather than en- 
hancing, the authority of the Prime 
Minister. 

Voters are also reminded almost 
daily of the splits in Tory ranks by 
the likes of the embittered former 
Chancellor, Norman Lament, who 
last week failed to be selected to 
fight the safe seat of Kingston and 
Surbiton. Mr Lamont, whose 
Kingston upon Hinnies con- 
stituency disappears as a result of 
boundary changes, has never hid- 
den his hostility to Mr Mtyor. who 
removed him from office, and this 
may well have cost him votes in the 
selection contest. The vote went in 
favour of the sitting Surbiton MP, 
Richard Tracey. “He may be a no- 
body. but at [east he's a loyal no- 
body." one commentator said. 

Loyalty is highly prized by Tory 
workers who lick envelopes to win 
election victory for their candidates. 

It used also to be the byword of Tory 
MPs and ministers when in office. 
Disloyalty and factional in-fighting 
was the preserve of the labour 
party. Not any more — particularly 
after last week's Labour conference. 


Labour, at 50 per cent, are cur- 
rently 20 percentage points ahead of 
the Tories in the opinion polls. An 
eve-of-conference poll suggested 
that, in the next general election. 
Labour could command a maximum 
of 62 per cent, while the Toiy maxi- 
mum could not exceed 40 per cent. 
Hie Tory minimum could fall as low 
as 19 per cent, though the Labour 
minimum could not fall below 40 
percent. 

As with other polls, of course, this 
one assumed a uniform swing across 
the country, which seldom happens. 
Hence the battle for the hearts and 
minds of “Middle Eagland," wher- 
ever that is supposed to be. 

Labour conference, page 1 1 
Comment, page 1 2 


A JUDGE pul the tabloid press 
on trial last week. He accused 
[ eight newspapers of prejudicing a 
trial and referred them to the Attor- 
ney-General for possible prosecu- 
tion for contempt of court. He 
claimed that a series of interviews, 
articles and headlines made it im- 
possible for Geoff Knights, the 
boyfriend of Gillian Taylforth, an ac- 
tress In the BBC soap opera, East- 
Enders, to receive a fair trial. He 
was^ accused of causing grievous 
bodily harm to a minicab driver. 

Newspapers in Britain have long 
pushed at the boundaries of pre-trial 
reporting restrictions. But prosecu- 
tions for contempt have been rare, 
which has doubtless encouraged 
editors to push their luck even fur- 
ther, with the result that few can sny 
with any certainty what is, and what 
is not, now permissible under the 
1981 Contempt of Court Act, which 
itself is far from unequivocal. 

Judge Roger Sanders, who lialted 
the ICuights trial before a jury had 
been sworn in. ruled that a potential 
jury would be prejudiced by the ma- 
terial published in the eight papers 
(he also pointed the finger at two 
journalists). He described it as “un- 
lawful, misleading, scandalous and 
inaiicious". What is hard to believe 
is that lawyers employed by eight 
pnpers should all have given their 
editors bad advice. 

It is not long since the Court of 
Appeal quashed the murder couvic- 
I ions of the two Taylor sisters on the 
grounds that the jury must have 
been influenced by inaccurate and 
prejudicial reporting. But no action 
was taken against the publishers of 
the offending material. 

Sir Nicholas Lyell, the Attorney- 


Dunean Campbell 


W ORDS could not express 
the terrible and gruesome 
deaths suffered by 10 
young women and girls at the hands 
of Rosemary West and her husband, 
Fred, the jury at Mrs West's trial 
heard last week. For many of them, 
their last moments had been as ob- 
jects of sexual depravity, and death 
must have come as a merciful release. 

I A. packed Winchester crown 
| court heard that the Wests not only 
kidnapped young, vulnerable 
women, many of them runaways, 
and tortured them in the cellar of 
their home at 25 Cromwell Street 
but also killed their own eldest 
daughter and Fred West's daughter. 
Charmaine. Their naked, dismem- 
bered bodies had been buried 
beneath the house, trussed up and 
gagged so that they could not 
scream for help. 

The Crown prosecutor, Brian 
Leveson QC, said that it was abun- 
dantly clear that the couple had 
acted together in die murders, 
which happened between 1971 and 
1997. The victims were killed either 
as part of violent sexual activity or 
because they could not ever be re- 
leased to tell their gruesome tale. 

“At the core of this case is the re- 
lationship between Frederick and 
Rosemary West," Mr Leveson told 
the jury of eight men and four 
women. 

“Much of what follows can be ex- 
plained in the context that both 
were obsessed with sex. The Wests 
shared a knowledge about each 
other which bound them together. 


General, with whom the decision 
lies, is a government minister, and 
therefore open to suspicion that po- 
litical partisanship might conflict 
with his legal duties. What minister 
would choose to level crim inal 
charges against the editors of 
tabloid papers on which his party 
will depend for crucial support in a 
general election? 


T HE RTTZ Hotel in London, one 
of the most glamorous names in 
the world-wide leisure business, 
was bought for £75 million by the 
reclusive but rich Barclay twins 
(whose estimated worth stands at 
£550 million). They failed in an ear- 
lier attempt to buy the Ritz but their 
offer to pay £15 million more than 
its book value, allowed them to add 
die trophy to their collection. 

The brothers live in a castle hide- 
away in the Channel Islands and al- 
ready have stakes in some of the 
capital's glitziest casinos and hotels, 
including the Cadogan and Berkeley. 

The Trafalgar House group, 
whose portfolio includes the QE2. 
paid £3 million for the Ritz in 1976,’ 
but the place has been creating a 
hole in the group’s pocket ever 
since. Though still prestigious — 
the cheapest room costs £200 a 
night and a two-bedroom suite £895 
— it is considered, with 130 rooms, 
unlikely ever to be hugely prof- 
itable. Its new owners, Frederick 
and David, who are generally told 
apart by the side on which they part 
their hair, may well have plans for 
the Ritz, but they have never been 
known to utter a word to the press. 


Frederick West had found the per 
feet companion.” 

As the prosecution case unfolded 
Rosemary West, aged 41, wfctowof 
Ftadmck Wesi, a Glouceiier 
builder, who hanged himself in hk 
Winson Green prison cell on New 
Year’s Day this year, dabbed at her 
face with a tissue as Mr Leveson ^ 
counted events which he warned the 
jury were horrific and harrowing 
Mrs West is charged with 10 mur- 
ders. including those of her eldest 
| daughter, Heather, aged 16. and her 
stepdaughter. Charmaine. aged 
eight. She pleads not guilty to aD 
charges and is defended by Richard 
Ferguson QC. Mr Justice Mantel! is 
presiding over the trial and the pro- 
ceedings are being relayed to two 
news-media annexes in the court 
house as there is only room for 30 
journalists in the court. 

. Mr Leveson said that many of the 
girls had been picked up while! 
hitchhiking, taken to Cromwell 
Street and held for many days for 
the couple’s sexual gratification be- 
fore their death. Others had gone to 
the house voluntarily and had lived 
as lodgers before being killed and 
butchered. 

Witnesses would tell of Mr 
W est’s violent sexual appetite and 
how Fred liked to video his wife's ao- 1 
tivities. The house contained hoods , ' 
whips and sexual paraphernalia. 

It would have been impossible for ' 
Fred West to have acted alone, the | 
court was told. “Rosemary West 
folly participated and bears a foil 
measure of responsibility,” Mr Lew- 
son said. ; 

The case continues. 


Poor hit worst by asthma 



Tim Radf ord 

A STHMA — Which could now be 
costing Britain more than £1 
billion a year — is more than twice 
as likely to disable those in the two 
poorest social groups, according to 
a report from the National Asthma 
Campaign. 

More than 3 million people in 
Britain suffer from asthma. Half of 
them are children. One adult suf- 
ferer in 10 — around 200,000 — is 
disabled by the affliction. More than 
a third of those with severe asthma 
were unemployed, and 90 per cent 
of these put their unemployment 
down to asthma. 

Asthma remains a puzzling dis- 
ease at least 200 substances have 
been identified as causing sufferers 
to start gasping for breath — and its 
increase in recent years everywhere 
in the world is also a puzzle 
Although the Health and Safety 
Executive last year launched a cam- 


paign to make employers aware of 
hazards in the workplace — which 
range from flour in bakeries lo 
chemicals in industry — asthma 
usually begins at home, possibly 
with dust and dust mites. But die 
link between asthma and poverty it- 
sell'is enigmatic. 

“It affects everybody regardless 
of class," said a spokesman for the 
National Asthma Campaign, launch- 
ing National Asthma Week. “Bui the 
lower your social class the more se- 
vere it is likely lo be. If your asthma 
is very severe you can’t work, so 
you have all those extra stresses 
that bring you into poverty. If you 
are poor then you can't afford the 
special treatments, the bedding, the 
nebuliser, to control your symp- 
toms. It's a catch-22 situation, re- 
ally.” 

Eighty-six per cent of those dis- 
abled by asthma are in social groups 
3, 4, and 5, and only 14 per cent of 
the disabled are in classes 1 and 2. 


Briton to head Benedictines 


Madeleine Bunting 


I worldwide Benedictine order 

has been elected in France, 
marking another step in the 
growing influence of the order in 
Engl] ah Catholicism. 

Abbot Francis Rossiter will he 

based in Rome and act as 
spokesman for the order’s 

m ° nks Qnd 20,000 nuns. 
Abbot RosBlter, aged 64, a 
Londoner, became a Benedic- 
tine monk at the age of 18. . 

He was elected pro-primate at . 


a meeting of 2 1 presidents of 
Benedictine congregations 
around the world. He succeeds 
Abbot Jerome Theisen, ap ■ 
American, who died of a heart ■ 
attack, aged 65. He has been 
abbot president of the English 
Benedictine Congregation sine® 
1991, and was abbot of Ealing ■ 
Abbey in London for 24 years- 
The most prominent Benedlc 
tine in England is Cardinal Basil 
Hume, the former abbot of the 
order's largest and most famous 
monastery in Britain, Ample- 
forth in North Yorkshire. ■ 
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Ministers clash over lottery 


Patrick Wlntour 

W ILLIAM WALDEGRAVE, 
the Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, is seeking to re- 
nege on a repeated government 
pledge that cash from the National 
Lottery will never be used to fond 
existing government programmes, 
a confidential letter to him from the 
National Heritage Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, reveals. 

Mr Waldegrave's efforts to use 
National Lottery cash to fond gov- 
ernment programme s has pr ovoked 
a clash with Mrs Bottomley, who 
wai ns him in the letter that his plan 
“would represent Ihe clearest possi- 
ble broken promise". 

The row underlines the scale of 
the battle between die Treasury and 
die spending departments in the 
run-up to the Budget. It is the first 
sign that Treasury ministers have 
succumbed to the temptation to use 


the National Lottery bonanza to 
fond core government spending 
commitments. 

Ministers, including the Prime 
Minister, have repeatedly guaranteed 
that the National Lottery will only be 
an additional source of money for 
schemes that might otherwise never 
be started. The money would not re- 
place other government spending. 

However, a letter leaked to Chris 
Smith, the shadow national heritage 
secretary, reveals Mrs Bottomley is 
fighting the Treasury to prevent the 
Exchequer using lottery cash to 
fond the National Heritage Dejarr- 
ment's £300 million arts programme. 

In her letter written Iasi month 
ago, Mrs Bottomley responds to Mr 
Waldegrave’s suggestion that "en- 
dowments be given to major arts or- 
ganisations in substitution for the 
revenue funding they receive from 
the ArLs Council". 

She writes: This option is not a 


runner. It would contradict the many 
assurances we have given that lot- 
tery money would not be used to re- 
lieve the Government of its existing 
obligations. This commitment has 
been repeatedly given by members 
of the Government front the Prime 
Minister downwards. The Opposi- 
tion would milk the broken promises 
theme for everything they can get." 

Mr Waldegrave had been propos- 
ing that National Lottery cash be 
used to set up endowments, or 
trusts, from which any annual inter- 
est be used to fond arts pro- 
grammes currently funded by the 
Government. Critics claim such a 
funding system makes the benefi- 
ciaries of lottery money no longer 
dependent on a stable source of in- 
come. such as taxation, but instead 
on the unpredictable whims of lot- 
tery income. 

The leak of the letter came at an 
awkward time for Mrs Bottomley. 


She had planned to use her Tory 
conference address on Tuesday as 
an opportunity to reassure the public 
about the distribution of lottery cash. 
• John Major on Monday warned 
an already-unsettled Conservative 
conference that, if his government 
is to produce the tax cuts for which 
party activists are clamouring, it 
must first act “ruthlessly" over pub- 
lic expenditure priorities. 

Insisting dt at New Labour still 
looks to the state to proride solu- 
tions, the prime minister said that he 
hopes to make Britain "the unri- 
valled Enterprise Centre for Europe. 

“Enterprise requires incentives, it 
requires proper rewards. So we 
must cut taxes when we can because 
lower taxes promote enterprise. To 
cut taxes we must lower spending. 
This means ruthlessly setting our 
priorities," said Mr Major. 

That will please the Tory right, 
but depress its centre-left critics. 
'Hie former prime minister, Sir Ed- 
ward Heath, said: "I’m afraid there 
is a part of our party wliich has got 
an absolute mania about tax cuts." 


Former PM dies at 92 


OBITUARY 

Lord Home of the Hirsel 

L ORD HOME of the Hirsel, the 
last of a long line of aristocratic 
British prime ministers, died 
on Sunday, aged 92, as Conservative 
activists gathered on the same 
Blackpool seafront where a dra- 
matic party conference delivered 
him the leadership 32 years ago. 

John Major led all-party tributes 
to his integrity, courtesy and soft- 
spoken patriotism. He was "under- 
stated and often underestimated", 
he said, well aware of ready compar- 
isons with a predecessor who also 
faced a dynamic new Opposition 
leader after a long period of Tory 
rule— and lost to Harold Wilson. 

In the course of a long public ca- 
reer which included the fateful ne- 
gotiations with Hitler at Munich in 
1938, Lord Home was twice an MP, 





Lotd Home df the Hirsel in 1973, 

I 

twice a peer, and twice foreign sec- 
relary — before and after renounc- 
es earld om .to become plain Sir, 
• Douglas-Home, eligible to sit 
in the Commons again. ’ j 

to a tliitch of ancient Scottish 
titles, Lord Home was a flgufre from 
a bygone age, even in 1963 when 
Harold Macmillan suddenly re- 
wgned the premiership 1 through ill 
health on the eve of the Blackpool 
conference. j 

Unencumbered by Internal party! 
democracy the.Tory grandees, later, 
flubbed Jthe nlaglc circle", chose 
nun as their compromise candidate. \ 
u Hut 10 the first wave of satire, Ws 
Spouse moor Image* 1 quickly .be- 
came an easy butt for. Harold Wll- : 

modernisers. Narribwly 
Jtefeatedin 1964, he quickly stepped 


down, opening the way for Edward 
Heath lo win the first Tory leader- 
ship contest. 

After 1974 Lord Home increas- 
ingly retired to his SO.OOOacre 
Berwickshire estate with his beloved 
wife, Elizabeth, who died in 1990. 

Sir Edward Heath called him 
“intensely loyal", much trusted 
abroad. Another ox-premier. Lord 
Callaghan, expressed die widely- 
held view that Lord Home preferred 
foreign affairs. 

John Ezard adds: Lord Home 
went lo tlie great matchbox in the 
sky leaving memories of a prime 
ministership so brief and long ago 
that few even knew of his once-cele- 
brated confession that he used 
matches to understand economics. 

Reactions to his passing varied in 
tone. Lord Hailsham, aged 88, 
whom he beat in the 1963 battle for 
Downing Street, said he had not 
been (he same since his wife Eliza- 
beth died in 1990. 

“He was 92 and I suppose it was a 
release. They were both devout 
Christians and I can only think that 
he has gone to join her in Paradise." 

Willie Rushton, the satirists’ can- 
didate in tiie 1963 Kinross and 
Perthshire byelection won by 
Home, said: "He was probably die 
first prime minister not to wear a 
waistcoat. 

T remember seeing liim outride 
Number 10 and suddenly it dawned 
on me — look, shirtfront! When I 
was young, prime ministers used' to 
come on Movietone News in' wing 
dollars and the whole cinema audi- 
ence would stand up." ! 

Lord Home’s tone could be im-' 
suspectedly sharp. He sfiid of Hitler 
"He walked like an ape, with Ids 
ahns by his ride." On the! day he 
was forced to resign the Conserva- 
tive leadership he bedame one of 
| the few to bdst IJarold Wilson at the 

'Despatch' Box. _ 

Wilson, as prime minister, left 
hipaself open by snapping during 
Question TliWe; “I do w^aK you 1 
wduld learp id behave like a leader 
of the opposition" ’ 1 : v ■ 

' Home had mefriy to reply: ^ do' 
' wish you would' learn to behave like 
a prime minister."' ' J 

Michael Whit© | 

-i.ii— — i. — -I- ..i— 

1 

LohJ Home (Atexanderprederiok ! 

Dou'glas-Hdme) politician, born July ; 

2, 1903; died October* 9, 1995 ' ' 


BBC to log pressure 
from political parties 


Andrew Culf 

A TTEMPTS by spin doctors and 
politicians to manipulate tele- 
vision news coverage are to be 
countered by an internal BBC moni- 
toring exercise. 

Tony Hall, managing director of 
BBC News and Current Affairs, de- 
scribed increasing political pressure 
un Ihe corporation as "intimidatory 
and sometimes abusive". 

Staff working on the BBC's flag- 
ship programmes, including Today 
and Newsnight. news bulletins and 
political output from Westminster, 
have been told to log complaints 
and pressure from party officials 
and politicians. 

The system was set up by Mr Hall 
before the row last week between 
the BBC and Labour over coverage 
of Tony Blair's Brighton conference 
speech. Alastair Campbell, Mr Blair's 
press secretary, had sent a fox to 
John Bil l, the BBC's director gen- 
eral, urging the corporation to lead 
its bulletins on the speech rather 
than the O J Simpson verdict, an in- 
tervention which Mr Blrt later des- 
cribed as “crass and Inappropriate”. 

The BBC’s internal log will be re- 
viewed each week by Mr Hall and 
one qf his senior executives to see If 
any actiqn needs to betaken. 

"There has been a lot of pressure 
ovfir tiie last two weeks from all 
parties, particularly oyer the last' 



week from Labour." Mr Hall said. 
Pressure at conference time and 
before a general election was a fact 
of life. 

“There is nothing wrong with 
politicians seeking to influence or 
give information lo journalists, but 
it gets wrong when it is over-pushy 
There is too much of it and it is de- 
liberately manipulative. " 

He objected lo attempt* to mrUi- 
ence the running order of bulletins 
and spin doctors seeking to know 
how a story was being headlined or 
developed. 

Frank Dobson, the shadow envi- 
ronment secretory, defended Mr 
Campbell's fox, saying Mr Blrt re- 
ceived representations from Tories 
practically every day: “I have never 
heard him describe that as crass. I 
would like to make a positive sug- 
gestion. Will John Birt log all the 
representations he receives from all 
political parties, and publish them 
monthly?" 

• Michael Dobbs, a former Conser- 
vative Party deputy chairman, has 
demanded that the BBC makes one 
final cut to its adaptation of his latest 
thriller — removing his name from 
the credits. 

The BBC said it had reluctantly, 
bowed to the request after rejecting 
complaints 'from Mr Dobbs that 
Kenfes showing the state funeral of 
iBaro'ness Thatcher in the opening 
episode were in appalling taste. 


Lewis* piece . . . ench one is 
worth more than £1 million 

Islanders in 
chess battle 

Alex Beiloa 

H EBRTDEAN councillors are 
making an attacking move in 
the battle to keep the Lewis Chess- 
men, the world’s most expensive 
chess set. 

The 840-year-okl Norse pieces, 
hand-carved from walrus tusk ami 
unearthed by a cow on the Scottish 
island in 1831, are at the centre of a 
tug-of-war between the Western Isles 
council and the British Museum. 

The 67 pieces, estimated to be 
worth more than £1 million each, are 
coming to the end of a lliree-mnnih 
loan to tlie Western Isles Museum in 
Stornoway, but a cross-parly alliance 
of ct>im>'ilUtrs is M.-i-king legal opin- 
ion on the museum’s title. 

Independent councillor Alusilair 
Nicholson said there had been dia- 
logue with tlie British Museum for 
several months. He added: "There 
is no reason why this aillural culo- 
nialism should continue, with the 
pieces locked away in tlie back 
vaults of the museum in Loudon." 

The exhibition of the chessmen 
has attracted record numbers of vis- 
itors — 15,000 on an island with a 
population of 30,000 — and lured 
top chess players to the island in 
July for an international chess festi- 
val. British grandmaster Nigel 
Short has sent a message of support 
to the islanders' campaign. 

The 12th century chess pieces, 
unearthed on a beach at Uig, may 
have belonged to □ Norse merchant 
who hid them at a time of danger. 

' The 67 pieces were sold by a local 
man to a dealer, and then to the. 
British Mpseum, although some ac-’ 
companying pieces were passed to 
the National Museum of Scotland. 1 


Police win battle for a British 'FBI 


Duncan Campbell , 

B RITAIN Is. set to have a fully ; 

operational national police | 
force for the first time. Senior 
police officers are to meet'ln 
closed sesslonthis week to bam- ! 
mer out: foedetalls of the force, 
which will be similar to the FBI ; 
'fo tiie United States/ , ' ' J ! 

The dedsiohcomeB after t 
years of debate, with a growing , 
number of senior officers argu- ; 
ing thatBritaln needs a new ‘ . 
operational arm to counter the j 
increase of organised crim4. It 
also cpmes as the security.' 1 j 
aervlceMTS haB been attempting 
to expand ifo foie info trjidHibqal ' 
policing areas and will be sfori ' 


as a sign 'that the police 'are 'to 
m a intai n primacy ip Organised t 
crime. " \ '\y ! 

Senior officers have beentifo: 

' cubing over the past few , V 

months how the force wouid op- 
erate. The Association df Chief 


proposals fit its aufump.fo^fer j 


a week. 


The rie^ force will incorporate \ 
the elating National Criminal 
Intettigence Ser vice (NCIS) and I 
the six regional crime squads, f ! 
with a national co-ordinating / , 

office based in London, The " ' 
NCjS alreadygafoersintelli- 
gence ohxpajpr crime butifo df- • 
fleers do hbteanry out prresfo or: 
undertake mobile surveillance/ 


a source of increasing friistra- , 
tfontofoem. , ' : 

' Seven or eight of tiie'43 chief 
constable'?' fo England and. 

. Wales have opposed the force. 
They fefl ItwlU ftirfoer, tinder- 
'mind |he local base of policing 
and are opposed fo wb at they . 
see as increased centralisation 1 ; 
Of the jSefVlcp/'' ' ' t ' ! 

The Commlsslopef of the 
Metropolitan' policy, Sir faul " • 
. Condon, said iu a apeej’h to the ! 
Police Foundation last' month . . 
| tlfotdie l piilyway to coiiiiter .' 

organised crime was through a i 
national force whlch would work ' 
with the security servi^es^ ■ 
Customs and and tiie 
Irtland Revenue. 
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Cabinet split over 
Howards race plan 
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In Brief 


Alan Travis 


G illian shephard i s 

blocking plans by Michael 
Howard, the Home Secre- 
tary. to introduce criminal sanctions 
against employers of illegal immi- 
grants because they are potentially 
racist, according to leaked cabinet 
correspondence. 

She warns that the plan to fine 
employers who hire illegal immi- 
grants will lead to companies being 
even less ready to recruit ethnic mi- 
nority staff. 

Mrs Shephard, the Education and 
Employment Secretary, also implies 
that the sanctions may be out of all 
proportion to the scale of Illegal im- 
migrants working in Britain. 

The disclosure of the cabinet let- 
ters proved a severe embarrassment 
to Mr Howard, who is already under 
Attack from opposition politicians for 
planning to play the race card. 

Mr Howard had been hoping to 
announce the measures during his 
law and order speech to the Tory 
party conference this week. 

The disclosure of the extent of 
Mrs Shephard's hostility is con- 
tained in a letter written by her last 
week. Her criticism is also backed 
by a separate written warning, dated 
September 22, from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Mackay, to Mr Howard 
that new Treasury money must be 
found to meet the legal costs of tak- 
ing employers to court if the mea- 
sure becomes law in the next 
parliamentary session. 

Mrs Shephard reveals that Mr 
Howard has already been forced to 
drop proposals for a system of immi- 
gration checks after warnings of its 
effects from business organisations. 

_ The Institute of Directors, the 
Confederation of British Industry 
and the British Association of 
Chambers of Commerce all ex- 
pressed alarm that Mr Howard was 
still considering such a scheme. 1 
Mrs Shephard agrees with the I 
principle of deterring illegal immi- 1 
pants. "I welcome the changes you I 
have made to the proposals and I < 


In the pipeline ... rust Is attacking the Lloyd's building in London 

Lloyd’s fights to stop the rot 


Angella Johns on 

D UST Is eating away at the 
I 1 external pipework of the 
Lloyd's building in the City of 
London, nine years after the 
modern architectural landmark 
was completed. 

Severe corrosion is attacking 
the mass of service pipes on the 
award-winning structure, raising 
tiie possibility of legal action 
against tbe designer Sir Richard 
Rogers. Emergency inspection 
work has begun behind shrouded 
scaffolding to determine the 
cause of the corrosion. 

Legal action could target 
Richard Rogers Partnership, 
consulting engineer Ove Amp & 
Partners and several contractors 
who worked on the project. 

Nick Phillips, Lloyd's general 
manager (property), said: “The 
corrosion has been found in the 
external service ducts which are 
cocooned in insulation and 
stainless steel cladding." 

Work has begun to replace the 
hot water pipes where the worst 
rusting has been discovered. 
Further exploration will be made 
of the cold water pipes and air 
conditioning pipes which are 
also corroded. 

Mr Phillips said Lloyd's was de- 
termined to recover the cost. He 
refused to say how much it might 


be, but added, "Like everything 
else in the City it's not cheap.” 

Martin White, company sec- 
retary for Richard Rogers 
Partnership, said he was un- 
aware of any threatened legal 
action and insisted that the 
corrosion was not a design feult. 

The building — referred to by 
some as the Espresso Machine 
— cost about £187 million and 
has been plagued by a series of 
problems since its completion in 
1986. While modernists en- 
thused about Its intestinal 
exterior, underwriters com- 
plained about poor access, 
heavy doors, low ceilings and a 
colour scheme described by one 
insider as “calculated to cause 
depression". In 1988, Lloyd's 
brought in Fitch & Co, interior 
design consultants, to suggest 
improvements. 

Sir Richard was keen to be 
included In this review. Together 
their proposals ran to tens of 
millions of pounds. Only minor 
alterations were made. 

The building houses a 10 -storey 
insurance market It was de- 
signed to create large, unob- 
structed floors on the interior and 
to allow maintenance to be car- 
ried out without causing disrup- 
tion. The annual costs run into 
millions as the stainless steel ex- 
terior requires constant cleaning. 


‘Top brass’ campaign to 
oust gays from forces 


am in agreement with the principle 
" of deterring illegal working." she 
s says. “I do. however, have some 
'I concerns." 

' The most damaging of those con- 
s cerns centres on the effect of crimi- 
- nal sanctions on the employment 
' prospects of ethnic minority candi- 
t dates. “In your letter you mention 
the sensitive position with respect 
to ethnic minorities." she says. 

*T1 lere is a danger that employers 
will concentrate checks on prospec- 
tive employees whom they see as a 
risk, if not simply exclude them from 
consideration for the job. Either way 
there could be racial discrimination 
or in some cases discrimination 
against EC nationals, contrary to the 
treaty. You suggest that this prob- 
lem is not insuperable, i therefore 
wonder what detailed consideration 
you have given to this issue." 

Mr Howard’s proposals were to 
be introduced in the Queen’s 
Speech next month, alongside mea- 
sures to cut benefit payments to asy- 
lum seekers, abolish their rights to 
oral appeals and Introduce a system 
of checks by headteachers, hospital 
administrators and other public 
officials on the status of suspected 
illegals. 

Jack Straw, the shadow Home 
Secretary, gave his most explicit 
warning yet of the danger of Mr 
Howard playing the race card: 
'There can be no compromise with 
racism." he said. 

"Many of us here are the chil- 
dren, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children of immigrants. I'm one. 
\ou,^ Michael Howard, are another. 
That's why it is so disgraceful of 
you, and the Tory party to play the 
race card." 

• A more lenient approach to “have- 
a-go heroes" who confront criminals 
in their homes was signalled by Mr 
Howard last week. He said tliai in 
future in most self-defence cases he 
expects police to use their discre- 
tion and not arrest and charge the 
householder before consulting the 1 
Crown Prosecution Service on the 
chance of a conviction. , 


I MMIGRANT groups con- 
demned a landmark High 
Court judgment that homeless 
immigrants from tile European 
Union iiad no right to housing 
even if they fell seriously Hi. 

R OLLERBLADERS were 
banned from two of 
London’s royal parks after the 
inquest on a cyclist who was 
killed when he collided with a 
rollerblader in July. 

T HE Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr George 
Carey, in Khartoum lambasted 
the Sudan's Muslim authorities 
for what he called their unequal 
treatment of Christians. 

T HE AVERAGE solicitor's ad- 
vice on consumer law is leas 
reliable than the average wash- 
ing machine, according to the 
Consumers Association. 

J OHN CAIRNCROSS, the 
Fifth Man In the notorious 
Cambridge University-domi- 
nated spy ring which passed 
secrets to the Soviet Union, haa 
died, aged 82. 

! 

W OMEN’S groups con- I 
demned a judge who told a 
sex attacker he would have been . 
forgiven by his victim had he 
apologised and sent her a bunch 
of flowers. 

M ICHAEL Portillo, the 
Defence Secretary, is 
embroiled in an EU dispute in- 
side his ministry over plans to 
ditch the British-mude Land 
Rover for a “gold-plated" 
Austrian equivalent costing 
nearly twice as much for Us fleet 
of 700 army anibuloncea. 

T HE BlaJrite leadership of the 

National 1 Ininn of Cfrirlnnfs 


Owen Bowoott 

A LEAKED Royal Navy memoran- 
dum has revealed an internal 
campaign by senior officers to pre- 
vent the Government allowing homo- 
sexuals to serve in the armed forces. 

The letter, signed by Sir Hugo 
White, Commander in Chief of the 
Fleet, and circulated among senior 
officers within the last two months, 
exposes a concerted attempt to influ- 
ence the outcome of Lhe Ministry of 
Defence’s review of the controversy. 

The legal battle by four' gay ex- 
servicemen and women to have 
their discharges overturned — 
which prompted the Government to 
announce it would re-examine the 
ban resumed in the Court of Ap- 
peal on Monday. 

In the memorandum, dated Au- 
gust 2,, Sir Hugo refers to a “recent 
discreet survey on homosexual tol- 
erance in the Fleet". He writes: 
"One of the views which emerged is 
that'Top Brass' do nOt appear to be 
fighting the corner and there is 
growirig acceptance of eventual re-; 
taxation of the rules. This is emphat- 
ically not the case. 

"As in all battles timing is essen- 


tial and I know the Chiefe of Staff 
not only intend, but are vigorously 
defending the status quo, and we 
are determined to act in the most ef- 
fective way at the optimum moment 
to do so. I would ask you to discour- 
age any self-defeatist view that we 
shall eventually lose our case." 

Stonewall, the gay civil rights 
group, claimed the letter showed the 
Ministry of Defence's review was 
prejudicial and not impartial as had 
been promised. "It’s shocking,’’ a 
spokeswoman said. They are trying 
to pre-empt the inquiry." 

A ministry spokesman did not 
dispute the letter’s authenticity but 
insisted any decision on whether 
homosexuals would be allowed to 
stair In the services would be made 
only by the, Armed Forces Select 
Committee early next year. 

Under current regulations homo- 
sexuals are forcibly discharged 
from tiie armed services. About 250 
people have been sacked because of 
tiie ban in the past four years. At 
least four RAF air crew, whose train- 
ing is estimated to have cost the 
Ministry of Defence trillions of 
pounds, have been dlsntissed in the 
past fey? Weeks. ’ . 


NHS trust lost £3.5 million 


I National Union of Students 
disbanded its leftwing London 
area organ Isa lion amid alle- 
gations of misappropriated funds. 


David Brindle 

A LEADING hospital trust has 
lost at least £3.5 million on a 
business venture with an outside 
company, fuelling concern over 
trust freedoms and the Govern- 
ment’s drive to force the health ser- 
vice to seek private-sector funding 
for any development scheme. 

All the directors and senior man- 
agers involved in the failed venture 
have resigned or left the trust, the 
Royal National Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tal in Stanmore, Middlesex. One has 
been dismissed. 

Questions are certain to be raised 
about whether the trust acted be- 
yond its powers when it entered the 
venture — to build and run an lncln- : 
erator to burn clinical WHste from 
hospitals throughout the South-east 
Robin Field, tiie trust’s new chair- 
man, said: “I don't think there is a 
question that tiie trust has acted 
outside its powers.” 

The news is acutely embarrass- 
ing for ministers; coming ahead of 
an expected announcement on 
plans for privately financed NHS. 
hospitals in Norwich. Swindon and 


Durham. In Stonehaven, near Ab- 
erdeen, the private sector may not 
ontybuild, but also staff a new unit 
T«e RNOH, a world-famous hos- 
pital and one of the first trusts set 
formed the joint venture 
with Motherwell Bridge Envirotech 

called 

The incinerator, designed to burn 
more than two tonnes of clinical 
wasfe an hour and generate heat for 
me hospital, was supposed to make 
? p * of “: However, it was shut down 

Smnnn tWs ^ aAer lo& ^ B up to 

£300,000 a year. New environmental 

regulations would demand modifi- 
cations costing £ 1.5 million. 

I C oT he .Ir. U ; t ’ 1 s annual accounts show 
™ million losses on disposal of the 
focmerator, composing £1.8 'million 

Stem? “ “d equipment, 
£655,000 for bad debt. £12,000 for 
redundancies. £406,000 for‘ ,,, exoerr l 

Mr Field said: “The lesson is that 
when we embark ifoori income- 
generation schemes, we have to be 


A N elderly British couple hol- 
idaying in Morocco were 
shot dead in their hotel bar, al- 1 
legedly by a policeman who had 
earlier shot his wife. 

D avid omand, a Ministryof 

Defence official, is to take I 
[ over as director of GCHQ, the • 

I Government’s eavesdropping 

centre based in Cheltenham' • j 

A HOME OFFICE country j 
sessment report, used by .. ! 
immigration officials consider- 
ing the cases of Nigerian asylum 
seekers, is “deeply flawed and . .’ 
acutely distorted”, the British ,7 
Refugee Council says. ,* ; 


, ■ wuvvvaaiB if i i 1 I 

concern". Tbe trees have been. ' 
occupied for a jnionth ty pr$»* : 
era After eight ancfpnt oaks and 
63 others were cut down .on the ; 
orders of the Duke of Edin-, . . . 
k*“igh..the park's head fanjj&JV}. , 
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Blair offers vision 
of New Britain 



Tony Blair talking to David Blunkett on the conference platform 
before tiie education debate photograph: kemn coombs 


Michael White 

T ONY BLAIR last week gave 
an evangelical urgency to his 
vision of a Britain trans- 
formed by the healing policies of 
New Labour from an old and divided 
society into a "young country" again. 

Reaching out beyond a packed 
Brighton conference centre to what 
he called the "decent, good, patri- 
otic" majority, the Labour leader un- 
derpinned rhetorical uplift with a 
series of specific policy initiatives. 

Though he went further than be- 
fore in pledging a Labour govern- 
ment to retain a publicly owned 
railway, his boldest stroke was to re- 
veal that shadow ministers have ne- 
gotiated an understanding with 
British Telecom to open the 
telecommunications market to “free 
and fair" competition from 2002. 

But the specific proposals made 
up only one strand of an hour-long 
speech which touched more emo- 
tional buttons. The Labour leader 
used part of his address to reassure 
the party faithful that New Labour 
would be true to its bedrock values, 
describing socialism as not just 
about economics or politics but 
"how I try to live my life, how you 
try to live yours". His words ap- 
peared to win over many of the 
older Labour persuasion. 

Mr Blair made light of his inter- 
nal battles. "Last year I was Bambi, 
this year I am Stalin: from Disney- 
land to dictatorship in 12 short 
months." 

Deftly shifting his focus from 
New Labour to New Britain, he sug- 
gested that the country was 
weighed down by its past and di- 
vided by an unfair class system, a 


tattered social fabric and dogmatic 
politics. He looked forward to "a na- 
tion for all the people, built by all the 
people. Old divisions cast ouL A 
new spirit in the nation. Working to- 
gether. Unity. Solidarity. Partner- 
ship. One Britain." 

Much like the late Lord Wilson in 
his "white heat of technology" con- 
ference speech. Mr Blair rested 
heavily on the possibilities of educa- 
tion and technology, 

Tn setting out familiar Labour 
policies for cutting class sizes, tack- 
ling unemployment and reforming 
the constitution, he assured trade 
unions — including those at GCHQ 
— that they would get new rights of 
recognition plus the social chapter, 
hut no return to the old days. 

And in a significant move on rail 
privatisation he said: To anyone 
thinking of grabbing our railways 
... so they can make a quick profit 
as our network is broken up and 
sold off. I say this — there will be a 
publicly owned and publicly ac- 
countable railway system under a 
Labour government." 

Mr Blair's climax was an appeal to 
national unity to “make this the young 
country of my generation's dreams". 
He added: "Let us sny with pride, we 
are patriots, this is the patriotic party. 
Because it is the people's party. As 
the Tories wave their Union Jacks 
next week I know what so many 
people will be thinking: ‘It's no good 
waving the fabric of our flag when 
you have spent lti years tearing 
apart the fabric of our nation’." 

Rebecca Smtthers adds: John 
Prescott sent party members home 
from Brighton with a clear message 
that New Labour is ready for gov- 
ernment and that the real battle to 


win the general election starts now. 

In a rousing speech that drew 
him a standing ovation, the Labour 
deputy leader appeared to bury any 
differences with Tony Blair, prais- 
ing the leader who had ‘‘so inspired, 
so enthused, so electrified this party 
and this country in the best confer- 
ence I can ever remember '. 

He taunted the Tories as a 
"squalid, sleazy, sordid govern- 
ment", and a parly which was a “di- 
vided shambles". He made John 
Major and Michael Heaeltine the 
main butt of many jokes describing 
Mr Heseltine as "the Kama butai of 
the Tory party. He's been in every 
position except Number 10." 

Paying tribute to members for 
their success in recruiting more 
than 100,000 new members to the 
party through the Rolling Rose cam- 


paign, Mr Prescott stressed that 
was just the first step. 

"We’ve got to keep growing and 
we’ve got to keep sharpening our or- 
ganisation," he said, "because we 
don't win elections on policies 
alone, we win because of the 
strength, the commitment of our 
movement and our parly at Hit* 
grass roots." 

Labour was a party that spoke for 
the whole of the country, and would 
govern for the whole of the country. 

"With every day that passes 
under this dying, dishonest, disas- 
ter of a government we are getting 
closer to the day when Tony Blair 
forms a Labour government that 
will create that new Britain. Ready 
for government? Of course we're 
ready for government! John Major, 
stand aside . . . we’re on our way.” 


Hattersley in 
class divide 

former Labour deputy 

I leader Roy Hattersley dra- 
matically intensified his crusade 
for the outright abolition of 
grant-maintained schools, 
chastising tiie Labour leadership 
for being apologetic about com- 
prehensive education. 

In his first speech from the 
floor for more than 20 years, he 
Incensed the party leadership 
and won a standing ovation from 
many constituency delegates, 
some of whom used the debate 
to criticise Tony Blair for send- 
ing his son Euan to a grant- 
maintained school. 

However, to the delight of the 
shadow education secretary, 
David Blunkett, who has tried to 
craft a compromise on the future 
of grant-maintained schools, the 
conference voted down a motion 
demanding outright abolition by 
70.4 per cent to 23.6 per cent. 

Leadership fears that the care- 
ful balancing act on electoral re- 
form would be undone proved 
unfounded when delegates voted 
heavily, on a show of hands, to 
retain the party's commitment to 
h referendum. 

The conference rounded off a 
week of resolute moderation by 
resisting its usual temptation to 
vote for unilateral renunciation 
of the Trident nuclear fleet as 
part of a sharp reduction in 
defence spending. A unilateralist 
motion was defeated by 55.8 to 
44.2 per cent, the reverse of its 
1993 and 1994 votes. 

Instead, a multilaterallsl 
motion was passed amid angry 
condemnation of France’s re- 
sumed nuclear testing and a 
moderate motion passed on the 
need to control the arms trade. 
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Daring spirit who moved a conference 


COMMENT 

Hugo Young 


F IVE thousand souls were in 
the hall and every fece was 
shining bright. The Labour 
t'arty has never shown such an un- 
divided air of expectation. No trace 
of sourness darkened the scene, no 
secret wish that the leader should 
roake.a mess of his second ann ual 
exercise in stylised grandiloquence. 
Everyone knew there couldn’t be a 
coup like last year’s when he turned 
tjie Ark of the Covenant upside 
down But they were aching to be 
astonished, and he duly fulfilled the 
i«k they laid upon him. It wasn't 
J; ry difficult. They were on the 
t °‘ ^ e, T 86818 with anticipation. ' 
1 ony Blair has developed the ora- 
tor s gift of flirting with danger. The 
speakers nev £*r let you be sure 
nrei ^ are goin S to say next; and 
“ [■j 11 fr Qri t of the party he is sus- 
pected not to adore deeply, retains 
we capacity t° ma k e you think he 
might affront them. It would have 
oeen impossible this year. But noth- 
If e ^ er wearisome or stale, 
l 8 ® ud tence quite the same, 
t year, it was the party’s turn. 

™cS^ rou * htheparly,itwas 

W * lat Blair said was indpi- 
8 ? V6rnme ntaL It began with 
tP nH! n rf 8adQre - Nobody pays at- 
rn ° n . to foreign ambassadors who 
_ e to party conferences, but he 


signalled their presence as emis- 
saries to the government-in-waiting, 
it was a selgneural opening touch. 
In his drawing room, he talks like a 
man who sincerely believes that 
winning the election may be impos- 
sible. At the rostrum he took 
Labour a large stage towards en- 
grossing his people in the virtual re- 
ality of occupying the seats of 
power. 

He talks as though he'd person- 
ally cut a deal with BT, to get it to 
link its new networks to just about 
every public-service building in 
Britain — for free. A gratifying piece 





of presumption. In a different part of 
the forest, he slipped in, half 
drowned under applause for some- 
thing else, a commitment to a refer- 
endum on the voting system, which 
has all the virtues of populist appeal 
without, yet, pledging his cabinet to 
take a position. 

He also said, unless I missed a 
subtext, that Labour would re- 
nationalise the railways if they had 
to. Supported by the commitment 
not to promise a single tiny promise 
he couldn’t deliver, this was a large 
adjustment Like his defence of a vi- 
brant trade union connection, it was 
pleasing to the audience,' the most 
concrete assertion, among, vast 
tracts of inspirational ‘Visiotl”, that 
what makes Labour distinctive Is, 
contrary to the conspiracy-frenzy of 
the hyperventilating Tory press, 
soriiething that the party is proudof, 

The party; yes. But what about the 
country? The links between the two 
was now the message Blair strained 
every rhetorical device to affirm. It 
was the heart of his speech, the 
claim he’s made from the beginning 
of his Clause 4 campaign, telling the 
party It had to be the spokesman for 
the country, not the preacher to it 
He put that side of it again last week, 
ramming home the fruth about the 
party’s dead past We called them 
“our people” while forgetting who 
they were. Re-education continued 
to be apparent in hte unflinching de- 
fence of the family, against the per- 
version of liberal values that used to 


talk it down. That part of the exer- 
cise has not stopped. Hie party is 
still being dragged into alignment 
with Middle England. Last week, 
gasping with helpless admiration, it 
showed every sign of being grateful 
for the experience. 

But that is no longer tiie point 
Now comes the other half. And com- 
pared with modernising the Labour 
party, the modernisation of Britain is 
the real labour of Hercules. Hie 
leader made a gallant effort last week 
to begin the process. If words could 
change the world, the revolution has. 
begun. He most passionately wants 
to make this ancient country into a 
young country, to which end he de- 
ployed a rhetorical device and talked 
it into the ground. Saying Britain is 
young, even a dozen times an hour, is 
a necessary but hardly sufficient con- 
dition of Its being so. 

Some of the words made a. con- 
nection. I began by describing this 
as an audience of souls advisedly, 
for Mr Blair is the only politician in 
Britain who not only talks about the 
soul but sounds as though he be- 
lieves he has one. For a country that 
is aware of a crisis of spiritual bar- 
renness, be would be a timely 
leader. In the same way, he’s becom- 
ing the only leader who talks con- 
vincingly about technology. The, 
long passage he devoted to the' 
modernisation of education came 
from the heart of a man who has 
graBped better than any minister 
die shape of the future for any coun- 


try which calls itself serious about 
the modern world. 

A young country also needs a 
new constitution, and he made the 
right links with that as well. Nobody 
who has witnessed the breakdown 
of political accountability in the last 
decade could doubt that tiie old 
structures and systems have run 
their course. They are part of a na- 
tional malaise that runs very deep. 
This malaise is rooted In a view of 
the past that sustains Conservatism. 
Proposing Labour’s package of 
changes to the constitutional sys- 
tem, Blair saw them as a challenge 
to British cynicism. Speaking for his 
generation, He Implored the country 
to regard itself in an entirely differ- 
ent way. He even thought he could 
see tills new country appearing as 
he spoke. "Feel new Britain come 
alive. Feel the , vitality that can 
course through this couiitryV veins 
and make if young again.” . 

This Is magnificent. But the 
British constitution has its own 
Clause 4, which subsumes a monar- 
chy, an apparatus of state and dags, a 
worship of the past, a proud insular- 
ity, a complacency about all things 
that are and' for . ever have been, 
British. The modern Labour party 
noticeably lacks much belief in this 
unspoken, unwritten art pf the 
British constitution. The genuine 
pulse of reform beats thrbugh.it. In 
its attitudes to Britain it is becoming 
for less conservative than tiie party 
of Wilson or Kinqock. But one only 
has to hear what Blair is looking for. 
s/s proof that this country Eg young, to 
see that the project of Britain’s first 
one-nation socialist la just beginning. 
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12 CO M MENT 


A man in despair I 
shocks the Tories 

I " bo J c of 010 20tb century more than 200 

SKSS* 11 ? ° f Parllament have changed their party 

SSjtS "I T!* T’ f ° r 8,1 sorta of ' »nd 
***" ^ d f varlel y of consequences. The examples 
range in importance from Winston Churchill at 
one extreme to John Stonehouse at the other. Yet 
^ dl0 ?, c °f f ye«n »he firtl time that a sitting 
Conaei vative MP made the switch from Tory to 
Labour mis on Saturday October 7, 1905. Alan 

"“i ^^ore ao astonishing politi- 

cal first. But In the long run does it tell u B that Mr 
Howarth is nil extraordinary man or that we live in 
extraordinary limes? A hit of both, is the right an- 
stiver. Tlie man would not have moved without the 
Hmes. The new labour MP for Slratford-upon- 
Avon has become an increasingly eloquent critic of 
his former party. He has made some of the best 
informed and principled backbench Commons 

SSri* A^ n ! slde durin « to* P a * W. no- 

jobseekers' bill but also on arms sales 
irndpenni policy. A series of articles have marked 
Mr Howarth out ns one of the most troubled con- 
scieiices In his party over a whole range of govern- 
ment pol cies and priorities. He has made little 
8t ? e paTty>s liefld, °»g move 

hi J.iL ri ShT d, # f ld,0Ugh he voted for John Major 
° ften e3£ P r< *sed his distaste for tlie 
Prime Minister's appeasement of the right over 
and social policy. The speech which he was 
to have made at Blackpool this week is the speech 
who genuinely despairs that the "one na- 
mnt Conservatism of social cohesion, the legiti- 
hnw #h to<e Hnd ibeml princi P ,C3 can ever again 

MWE£E£; ta * he fKC ofthc 

80 » if ia ° ,,e thing to criticise your party 
to CHVe ,l> If ia yct soother thing alto- 
gether to join your party’s principal historic adver- 

timint jvf r ^rumaticaHy and witli such vicious 

'T th . 8 Rwltch is hoth sodaclous and 
reckless. It is the brave* decision of n principled 
man, but it Is also the uncertain lunge of a man in 
In M i* Howarth suggests that there are 30 to 

^».^Ti5 ,B r tenled “° ne nRdon " Toriea >o the 
rente at Westminster. Perhaps there are. U would 

F™ C M h ? e8S b if n,tBdn 8 a»y of them were to fol- 

vTulrf r Hrttl ^T mp!e; a,Ul0l « h last wvek we 
would all have said the same about Mr Howarth If 

Hn« !”,h™T nt Tory is ,ikri >’ to follow h, M r 

Hauaith s footsteps he may probably be found in 
I ,hu GuvenW1, 54 residence in Hong Kong. The move 
I devastate the Conservative s, at least for long 
enough to destabilise (his week’s conference, cte 
he ral Democrats, who have been com- 
pletcty sidelined in the ([rania, and it will of 
course .defight Labour. Ubour is right to S’ Mr 
Howarth a home. It should be prouri to have per- 
suadod such a distinguished and progress^ 

£ ? CI X 0 Jo,n lts , rflnks - There will be some peo- 

HowBrih’a ^ wbt> wiU be c hurlish about Mr 
Howarth s conversion to tlie cause, hut most 

thMMM u P |° P e ° USht to Sec 01,8 eve,lt aa toe Sign 

V n r nyw ^ 8 Mr Howard! is untypical of 
the kind of disgruntled Tories whom Labour is try- 

R° n ^"c e ' 2 Ut be ia P roof Positive of two 
things, first, that Tony Blair’s Labour party could 

rpnh^fS* V ,g 1,10 po,iti . CBl raa P to tovour of the 
centre-left for a generation; and, second, that the 

Conservative party may be on the eve of a disinte- 
gration of which no one alive has any experience. 

American justice 
left in tatters 

j* bou S bt? Would a poor unemployed 
ir* m ?" hHVe revived tlie same verdict? 

Was this a triumph of lawyers over justice? The 
questions in the wake ofthc “not guilty" verdict In 
the O J Simpson trial are unending. 

Commentators who believe the trial was hi- 
jacked by the 17 lawyers on the Simpson defence 
tenm will have a field day. The murders did be- 
come a sideshow compared with tlie racism or die 
tea Angeles police exposed by the defence team 
Ibe racism revealed was ugly, unacceptable and a 
threat to civilised society'. The Jury may therefore 
luive accepted the invitation of Siiup son’s lowers 
to plnce such racism above the killings they were 
called to address. If so, they were wrong. Criminal 
trials should n ot be turned into a referendum on 
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“S a * P0l,W - — " -Vice 

th2f h fJ Ury ’ however, may have genuinely decided 
a . remalned “"proven. Ironically, die 
public heard how some LA police officers would 
plant evidence, torture suspects, beat up black of- 

mutnu but j 1108 * of tow evidence was ruled innd- 
missible and never put before the jury. 1b most 

oufaMe observers, the evidence presented In court 
b> tlie prosecution looked overwhelming. More- 

demnpH^f 1 ** «?' ^ me " lbera are bound to be con- 
tour rflfT ^ 8peed With whicb die .v reached I 
. /[. d , si “ n: Ie ss than four hours after a trial 
wh lL h lasted nine months, involved 1,100 pieces 

I Hnd . 5 ? ,00 ° P a 6 es of transcript. Yet if 

^ , h d (u rned in a guilty verdict with equal 

I J 6 *' m , a> ' 1 We ! hnve been congratulated for 
cutting through the legal twaddle. Length of delib- 

verdicts turejudged! ”* ^ by Which ^ 

Even so, the suspicion remains that it was only 
toe breadtii and deptii of the Simpson legal team 

SJJ"" not verdict. Juries are not se- 
lected to solve social problems but are there to en- 
criminal justice system retains public 
trust Last week s decision will only further under- 

f e r CUr rf nt m of tostice i„ America. 
Even before the verdict, American justice had 

in totters from this most-watchcd trial In 
tot history of criminal justice: the number of 
lawyers involved, the lengtii of time they spun It 

admtifhi S Ub ° n * ?* tria,s wthin trials over 
admissible evidence, toe lack of judicial control, 

Z P l? llP fA Wfl ! d by ,awyere ' “" d toe cost 
! V I? r I Id . h “ been watching. It will not be 

fm.H? h G ^7 e eviS, ^ n s heIped “Pose the system’s 
faults, but generated its own: playing to toe cam- 
era. The Founding Fathers would be dismayed 


A fax to Havana 

C I 111 ^ IS ^ bl « 0np for Bil1 c| toton - Bosnia 
fnrn nr v C ( 0m , parisoM fl P ie ce of cake. His alms In 

former ^ugoslavni may sometimes have been con- 
fused but US policy towards Cute has operntedTn 
f || £° | rId of lotal tontasy. Last week toe president 
lifted a tiny corner of toe senseless blanket cast 

is to,? mp^T* 6 S ubHna - ^ chief concession 
"25 l ?! d,a academic exchanges will be per- 
mitted. The details reveal aU the old pettiness and 

IE!?' ?■ ^7 defl "f the torms on which fax mn- 
ihmes inio’ be used by such licence-holders to 
conumiiiicate between Cuba and toe US. Tlicv 
grudgingly permit Cuten-Amerirans to visit tlitSr 

‘ C S C ' S ° M d, V.? a * ld n0t niore fban once n vear. 
They permit Western Union to open an office in 

Havana — but only for toe purchase of air tickets 
bj those lucky enough to obtain US visas. Lest any? 

I SintoSf 1 *? ■ dl * S iS hCing 9 ° ft Wn communism, Mr 
"1 nth HdV, ? r8 ar S nt pains lo expl0 m that it is 

ad? TTiL 8tr f n 2 t,,enin g" of tlie block- 

ade. The strengthening includes a new surveil- 

^hich ?ff 6n !?| 0n i lCTdco nnd °toer countries 
l ff ^ d reCtfl i ghtS t0 Cuba * Americans "car- 
2125 ge 8U T 8 ° f n,one y ,, will be specialty- tar- 
52 ? , n C88c ara beading for Havana. These 
rim? 1 r m u n ar *. n ° t enough to convince those long- 
S maintain that Mr Clinton is 

^ D e t Wng accommodation with Fidel 
Lastro. Recent moves In the House of 
Representatives to tighten sanctions suggest there 
Pieros there too. The White House says 
toere is absolutely no intention of improving rela- 

ThTbSa?s£ e US flnd Cub “ 

nnd n to . to encourage more "Independence 

cibnns In H™ 0 "* nongovernment 

Cubans to help prepare the country for “toe even- 

Z ZZ™ ° f 1 l emocri ' Ci '”- Instea d of toe explod- 
ing dgar once favoured by the CIA, Washington’s 
new secret weapon is to he the incoming fax. 

if this is a serious aim then the ohvious question 
r 8Pa = wbyWere a “ ch ftops not token yeara ago to 

i C , Ub ? 1 8aciGt ^ ? White House inter- 
pretation is hardly likely to encourage Cuba to re- 

E a ^ SP—J* ^ more 

8 “r face - Perba Pa tola is realty- cam- 
uflage and Mr Clinton is Beeldngwuys of reaching 
no *™a relations with a regime that poses no 
ronceivable threat to US interests. Perhaps there 

ioi!«!t C 1 rn fi n Wn8hin fi fon toat foreign interests are 
getting in there first. Perhaps it has been noticed 

d ~ ge J Cu ^ an L ‘ xi,C8 tlrc Xess rabidly anti- 

te left to “m n ^ ral P rogrea si‘»« of life can 
K kft to settle Mr Castro’s future and toat of 
Cubon politics. Perhaps the world’s largest power 
«»n nnaltyr atoji persecuting n small Caribbean 

I Havana “ r ‘ ^ ' V ° Uld b ® news worth ^"8 to 


Push for peace may 
carry a high price 


Martin Woollac ott 

T HL’ United States is bull- 
dozing the way towards a set- 
tlement in former Yugoslavia. 

1 overcoming obstacles that seemed 
insuperable only a lew months ago. 
In the process it has relegated the 
United Nations to a subordinate 
rule, and reinvented Nato as an in- 
slruntenl of American power. 

'Hie US is consolidating itself as 
the duminant influence in the 
Balkans on the basis of serious mili- 
Ury threats to Bosnian Serbs and 
Bosnian Muslims and of meeting the 
needs of both Croatia and Serbia for 
a legitimation of some of their past 
actions, for economic aid and for a 
return to international respectability. 

The momentum that tlie Ameri- 
cans have managed to create is 
bearing the parties along towards a 
ceasefire more likely to Iasi thati 
previous delusory arrangements, 
and towards a territorial agreement 
that might work if a large “peace im- 
plementation force" sat on it for a 
year or so after that. The American 
policy of “bigger sticks and bigger 
carrots” seems to be succeeding. 
Hie intensified efforts made to lake 
territory in advance of the ceasefin- 
dale indicate that those who are 
fighting recognise lhaL tliev mav 
genuinely have to slop. 

What is more, this is not just a 
Bosnian plan. Tlie Americans are un 
tlie move throughout tile Balkans, 
active on Macedonia and Kosovo 
drawing in Greece and Bulgarin. It 
is an ambitious campaign. Every- 
body who has watched the enfee- 
bled efforts of the outside powers in 
•he past must welcome the appear- 
ance of a more coherent and more 
forceful US policy. 

Yet there is undoubtedly a prio- 
lu pay for the prize of a Balkan set- 
tlement as the Americans envisage 
jl* :infJ ir '*« high uni*. In (he region 
itself, settlement on US lines means 
rescuing Slobodan Milosevic from a 
defeat that might will otherwise 
have led to his fall from power, it 
means reinforcing the unhealthy 
dominance of Frniijo Tudjmnii and 
his party in Croatia, it could mean 
that either Ratko Mladic or Radovan 
Karadzic, and perhaps even botii of 
them, will survive and continue to 
run a bloodstained regime in Serb- 
neld Bosnia. And, while it means co- 
ercing all sides, it may well be that 
the really serious coercion will be 
that applied to the present Bosnian 
government and the mainly Muslim 
population of the area it controls 
As Richard Holbrooke has moved 
between capitals, he has carried with 
him a portfolio of military threats. 
iNato airpower has been repeatedly 
used against the Bosnian Serbs in 
pursuit of Holbrooke’s warning in 
ate August, before the market at- 
tack. that bombs would fell "if the 
peace initiative does not get moving 
— dramatically moving — in the 
next week or so". Serbia, too, feces 
the implied threat that US restraints 
on the Turkman government could 
1 he let slip, and an attack on eastern 
btavoma could follow. But the mili- 
inry threat has also been used in a 
more subtle way against the Bosnian 
government, as when the US per- 
suaded Croatia to reduce its military 
etforts in north-west Bosnia. 

. , The result was to leave the Bos- 
nian forces on their own against tlie 
Serbs, who then began to recapture 


some government-held territory 
Only the Croats have not yet been 
treated in this way. There is no clear 
military sanction (lint affects them 
and. so far, they have been asked to 
do nothing that they might not have 
wished to do anyway. Tlie Bosnian 
government is being offered a car- 
rot as well - the military Uaintng 
and assist mice Him the US l ias sa jd 
it will provide timing the implemen- 
liitiu]] phase of a peace, 'file einplm- 
^ |s on arming Hie Bosnians has 
been such :i feature of the political 
debate in the US that it nuist remain 
policy. Bui. in practice. US military 
assistance might amount more to 
control of Bosnia’s military re- 
sources than anything else. 

US i>nlicy takes advantage of the 
shifting strengths anti vulnerabilities 
of the south Slav regimes. It uses and 
deals with Milosevic's plans to give 
himself a new lease uf life as near 
dictator of Serbia, witli Tudjman’s 
idea of himself as a great national 
lender and European statesman, with 
the divisions within the Bosnian gov- 
ernment. and witli the deep contra- 
dictions between the objectives of 
Sarajevo and those of Zagreb. 

Some might therefore argue that 
il fights fire witli fire, using ethnic 
nationalism to biuiu the worse con- 
sequences of ethnic nationalism. 
Bui it cm equally well be argunl 
Hint m» scheme for settlement that 
uses these forces can ever escape 
the danger of being upset by them. 

Hie massive US intervention of 
recent months lias, after all. been 
aimed at ^topping tlu* war just at die 
imiiit when the Bosnian Serbs were 
beginning to lose it — when the 
combined Croatian and Bosnian 
toives could have inflicted furllicr 
defeats on die Serbs and might have 
been able tn induce a change of lead- 
ei sliipin I’nle, i-ven in Belgrade. 


W 1 IA I its likely effects haw 
in common is that they all 
tend In reinforce ethnic rli* 
vision, iutijittnn. preparing for n 
quick lower-] i ui i si* eleclion to cash 
in on his jmsl-Krnjiitn popularity, has 
jusl reduced Serbian representation 
Irom 12 to three seals, an action that 
speaks volumes on the question of 
tlie Serbs' right lo return. In Serbia 
itself, (he concent ration of refugees 
produces a more and more predom- 
inantly Serbian society. In Bosnia, 
the processes of “ethnic cleansing" 
continue daily. 

Tlie Americans are hustling the 
parties through door after door. But 
the war could easily still go on. In 
particular, Croatia clearly reserves 
the right to attack eastern Slavonia 
if the region is not handed to it by 
agreement. If that were avoided, 
however, the optimistic scenario 
suggests that a more normal politics 
will eventually begin. 

In Bosnia there is sometimes 
| hopeful talk of a long-term approach 
to integration, in which the mulfr 
ethnic ideal will come to prevail, 
after many years. The pessimistic 
projection, on Hie other hand, is dial 
the legacy of extreme nationalism 
and of one-party rule will not go 
away, leading to war or to increasing 
internal oppression, or both. . 

Once social and political damage ■ 
ot the kind inflicted on South Slav 
societies hus been done, its effect 3 ; 
cannot easily be reversed, parftcu-. 
larly by policies which temporise 
with the very forces that did the 
damage in Uie first place. . j 
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UK backs World Bank’s debt relief plan 


Larry Elliott and Alex Brummer 
In Washington 

B RTTAIN is the first of the west- 
ern industrial countries to sup- 
port publicly a comprehensive plan 
to provide debt relief for the world's 
poorest countries. 

In his address to the International 
Monetary Fund’s policy-making in- 
terim committee on Sunday, Chancek 
lor Kenneth Clarke said: “We need an 
exit strategy for those countries with 
unsustainable debt burdens." 

The World Bank, under president 
James Wnlfensohn, wants to estab- 
lish a facility, largely funded by the 


World Bank's internal resources, to 
allow the poorest countries to write 
off debts to the IMF. World Bank 
and regional development banks. 

The plan, first leaked last month, 
has been strongly welcomed by the 
aid pressure groups, including the 
key British charity Oxfem, which has 
often been in conflict with UK and 
World Bank development policies. 

Tt- is -estimated that the countries 
most affected by multilateral debt 
owe $1 1 billion to the international fi- 
nancial institutions. Mr Clarke later 
told a press conference that it was 
his hope that substantial progress on 
this question could be made in time 


for the meeting of the IMF and the 
Worid Bank in April, 1996. 

Earlier, finance ministers of the 
G7 nations ministers took an impor- 
tant step towards improving the abil- 
ity of the IMF to respond to financial 
emergencies. They reached broad 
agreement on the need to double 
the IMFs borrowing capacity to $50 
billion and are to intensify consulta- 
tions with countries with high re- 
serves in toe aim of creating the 
-improsed facility by toe end of 1996. 

Mark Tran adds: The world econ- 
omy will grow next year at its fastest 
since 1988 if the largest countries 
continue to co-operate on economic 



Tories riding a cycle of decline 


The British Conservatives 
are stuck in a cul-de-sac 
x feeing the wrong way, 
argues Will Hutton 

T HE Conservative parly is in a 
hole — and toere are no signs 
of its climbing out. It is wed- 
ded to a philosophy and programme 
In at, far from improving the condi- 
tion of the people, is now actively 
harming it, and its core purpose — 
to keep its opponents out of office — 
is no longer sufficient In keep its fis- 
siparous tendencies under control. 

Worse still, the enemies which 
helped unite it have evaporated. The 
enemy abroad has disappeared with 
the collapse of communism and the 
end of the cold war; the enemy at 
home has collapsed with the left’s 
new desire to find non-statist ends 
t0 achieve its economic and social 
goals. 

The Conservatives' dominance 
not just of the past 16 years but of 
ontish politics over most of this 
century makes it difficult to come to 
terms with how weak the party has 

now become. 

It is locked into a philosophy and 
Programme in which it is compelled 
o narrow the boundaries of British 

tha ,S T P ’ enIar « e powers of 
t£ eribe and weaken the quality of 
Public provision, along with any 
conception of social justice, at the 
time as arguing that it is sup- 
Ppsfoiy improving choice, account- 
abtflfy and standards. 

fiction can no longer be sus- 
m MP Alan Howarto's dra- 
^ bour la8 ‘ 

fnr « C ° aserv ative party's reasons 

Dnii/*? , n8 0118 as flagship 

cy are known to all. Voters may 1 


say in opinion pulls that they want 
tax increases for improved public 
services, but the Conservatives 
know they don’t really mean it: what 
they mean is that the taxes on some- 
body richer than themselves should 
increase. 

But, as most polls report that 
nearly everybody regards diem- 
selves as on low or middle incomes, 
there are very few who regard 
themselves as rich enough to bear 
extra tax. Moreover, although peo- 
ple are prepared to back tax in- 
creases in abstract, in tlie particular 
they don’t trust the stale to spend 
their money well on their own be- 
half. Thus income tax cuts have be- 
come the policy totem which 
embodies an entire political philoso- 
phy. It is not just that lowering the 
standard rate is an effective elec- 
toral bribe: it stands for a belief in 
rolling back the state, of giving indi- 
viduals their own money to make 
their own choices and promoting a 
lusty individualism. 

But white all individuals may 
want to pay less tax. they do not 
wish to do so at any price. For toe 
policy to be effective, the Govern- 
ment has to offer tax cuts as a free 
lunch, with no consequences for 
public services. Here its rhetoric no 
longer works. There is not a person 
in the country who does not know 
that Britain’s public infrastructure 
and public services are shoddy, sec- 
ond-rate and deteriorating. 

Nor is it true that the low taxation 
for which this is the excuse is toe 
route to economic success. Britain's 
tax receipts, standing at 37.4 per 
cent of gross domestic product in 
1995, are the lowest in Europe ex- 
cept for Greece — and only some 4 
per cent of GDP above low-tax 
Japan. If It were true toat low taxa- 
tion was the guarantor of prosperity. 


Britain should now be growing like 
an Asian tiger. 

It is nut. Instead, the Government 
is locker! in a grim struggle tu find 
further public spending reductions 
to free up the resources for income 
tax cuts. 

When Neil Kinnock was enjoying 
a 20 per cent opinion poll lead after 
the poll lax riots in 1990, the Con- 
servatives authorised an 8 per cent 
increase (excluding toe additional 
costs of the recession) in the control 
total for public spending over the 
two years up tu the 1992 election. 

In the two years up to 1997, tlie 
Government is committed to a Liny 
1.5 per cent increase which, extraor- 
dinarily. it is trying to tighten even 
further. The point is being reached 
when the relationship between 
felling taxes and failing public ser- 
vices will be impossible to disguise. 

P ERHAPS more seriously, the 
fight to limit toe growth of 
public spending has, paradox- 
ically. led to an extensive centralisa- 
tion of government power, as the 
entire public sector has been sub- 
jected to standardised rules and ac- 
counting demands made from the 
centre. 

As the former editor of the 
Times, Simon Jenkins, argues pow- 
erfully In his forthcoming book*, 
the party of light government, in its 
detestation of the public sector, has 
become toe champion of massive 
centralisation, thus undermining 
one of toe principal objectives of the 
Conservative party. British democ- 
racy is being diminished, and all in 
toe name of value-for-money tests, 
choice and audit trails. 

A good example of the double- 
speak in action was last week's leak 
in the Guardian toat the Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke, is in favour of pro- 


pollcies and currency stabilisation, 
the IMF said last week. 

“We are in a very encouraging 
phase of the economic cycle," said 
Michael Camdessus, IMF managing 
director. His comments came after 
the fund’s latest World Economic 
Outlook said toat such co-operation 
was "contributing importantly to the 
favourable performance and pros- 
pects of most countries”. 

Mr Camdessus sounded a warn- 
ing about aid to the world's poorest 
countries. Official development as- 
sistance had fallen below 0.3 per 
cent of GDP. well below the UN tar- 
get of 0.7 per cent, he said. "I’m ex- 
tremely worried: there is no reason 
to continue such trends and they 
must be corrected." he said. 


looting vouchers for 16- to 19-year- 
olds which they can spend on their 
education as they choose. This is 
presented as a means of empower- 
ing individual students, so they can 
choose between colleges, which will 
have tlie happy by-product of mak- 
ing the colleges more accountable 
to their student “customers". 

But that is jusl self-serving piffle 
behind which Mr Clarke's true aim 
masquerades. Vouchers air- a 
means nf standardising the cash 
spent on every Hi- to l! Wear-old in 
Hit- country, so that relatively liigli- 
mtImk'! sixth in mi** wiil have 
their budgets retim ed t„ tin- same 
level hs tin is* u| |itiv-cosl further ed- 
ucation colleges. 

One lean, mean o-nimlisi <1 “Next 
SieK executive agency will then lie 
uM>- tu >et uni- unilnnu rate pet stu- 
dent across tin- I'mintry — and all in 
the name uf choice and n penny off 
the standard rate of income tax! The 
Cuimnunisl party could uui have 
achieved so much, nor George Or- 
well pnrodied it better. Big Brother 
has been delivered from the part of 
the political spectrum from which it 
was least expected. 

As Jenkins writes, this process 
has been at work everywhere, from 
the prison service to toe vendetta 
against local authorities, and it has 
produced a crisis both of political 
legitimacy and of democracy. 

But the Tories cannot escape 
from the process in which they are 
locked. Instead they have to blun- 
der on, pretending that the crisis in 
political legitimacy is nothing to do 
with what they have set in (rain but 
comes from somewhere else. 

This is one of the main engines 
driving the growth of Euroscepti- 
cism in the party. Brussels is replac- 
ing Moscow and the British Labour 
movement as the collectivist enemy 
from which the Conservatives must 
defend England. In robbing the 
Commons of its powers, Brussels is 
allegedly one of the main sources of 
centralisation and felling political le- 
gitimacy. 1 

This is utter hokum, but also dan- 
gerous for the Conservative party it- 
self. Withdrawal from the European 
Union, the logic of its position, is im- 
possible without dividing the party, 
because a significant wing will not 
join in a policy it considers nation-, 
ally destructive. 

But this is where a party arrives, 
once its own ideology gets in the 
way of reality. The Conservative 
party is in a cul-de-sac of its own 
making. What it requires are honest 
politicians brave enough to tell tlie 
party what Is happening and why. , 
That there are none on offer is one 
more measure of the depth of its 
problems — and the inevitability of. 
its losing office. 

* Accountable to None: The Tory 
Nationalisation of Britain, by Simon 
Jenkins, Hemish Hamilton, El 6.99 


FINANCE 13 

In Brief 

S HARES in TSB surged to a 
high on Monday on market 
hopes of a bidding war after 
Lloyds Bank and its UK rival an- 
nounced plans to merge in a 
deal valued at £15 billion. 

T HE PRESIDENT, chairman 
and other top executives of 
the Dalwa Bank resigned in a 
widening scandal over concealed 
losses on bond deals by the 
bank’s US arm. 


R USSIA is set to have its low- 
est grain harvest for 30 
years, and the stale faces prob- 
lems supplying the army and the 
inhospitable northern territories 
hecuuse it has run out of cash to 
buy grain from farmers. 


C HINA is to return lo the in- 
ternational capita] markets 
by raising up to $ 1 billion in the 
next few months as part of its 
programme to modernise its 
economy and become a powerful 
pluyer in inleriuitionui trade. 


A M STEAL, the consumer 
electronic* group created by 
Alan Sugar in 1‘lfis). bus 
hoiint'i.'d back into the hi nek. 
announcing IuII-vimi pre-tax 
profits of O million against last 
year’s loss of Cl !MI million. 


E ngineering group gkn 

Haiti Hint Italy's defence min- 
istry hus ordered \(i Ell i 0 1 he- 
licopters from Aftusla, GKN’s 
Italian partner in developing 
them. The deal is worth £1 50 
million to GKN Westland. 


C OMPANIES making use of 
derivatives are being offered 
a “financial health checl?' by ttae 
Futures and Options Association 
to help tighten the market after 
the Barings and other high pro- 
file derivative disasters. 

R TZ IS to reinforce its place 
as the world’s biggest mining 
group following its decision to 
merge with the Australian firm 
CRA. The cash-free merger will 
pool assets totalling £4.5 billion 
under a single management. 
Assets will Include gold, dia- 
monds, silver, Iron, tin, copper, 
coal and nuclear material. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Starling ratal 
October B 


Starting nlH 
Onto bar 0 


Australia 2.0692-2 0936 2 0767-2 0796 
Austria 16.86-15 88 15.76-18.78 

Balgfcjm 4B.37-4Q.47 46^08-46.18 

Canada 2.1220-2.1250 Z 1 134-2 1 1fiS 

Danmark 8 74-8.78 B.70-8.73 

Franca 7.77-7.78 7.86-7.87 

Germany 2.2646-2.2578 2.2074-2^405 

Hong Kong 1221-12 22 12.25-12.28 

Ireland O.0782-O.07B7 0.9701-0.9818 

Baly 2,648-2.549 2.540-2.553 

Japan 16622-168.48 150.08-188.38 

Nathotanda 2.6248-2.6281 2.6000-2.5173 

Maw Zealand 2.4086-2^104 2.3881-2.3914 

Norway . 9.01-0.92 9.80-0.01 

PortUBaJ 238.48-237.11 235.61-23815 

Spain 165.08-10585 104^5-104.84 

Sweden 10.02-10.05 11.00-11.08 

Switzerland 1.0231-1.8250 1.8082-14110 

USA 1.8796-1.5805 1.68480.8868 

ECU 121B1-12174 1.2223-1.2234 

FrH 1 Op 8 fMMMMd 0 wn«*»IW 1 O,»n*«flflO 
MMdownMatBM&l. OaMi**1-»riS3M.»- 
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Arafat’s Chameleon Qualities 



Money Talks, and for the 
Young It Speaks Volumes 


The PLO leader has no 
real persona beyond 
the needs of the day, 
writes Jim Hoagland 

Y ASSER ARAFAT ia an action 
painting in progress, chang- 
ing shape and meaning be- 
fore your eyes as the most recent 
touch of color dries. He is trying 
with Israeli help to cast himself as 
Palestinian president in waiting, a 
long lost friend of America and even 
a tired family man who travels too 
much and never sees his kid. 

Tli at was the Arafat who dropped 
by Tlie Washington Post after sign- 
ing a second peace accord with Is- 
rael at the While House earlier this 
month. When lie responded to a re- 
porter's question about his family 
life (he married for the first time in 
1900 at age 61) with a complaint 
about never being home, he achieved 
the one thing I never thought Arafat 
capable of: total banality. 

That is a price he is willing to pay 
if it will help keep Americans politi- 
cally involved in the Middle East. 
An image change, from revolution- 
ary and terrorist to caring parent 
and Yasser Everyman, is all in a 
day’s work for Arafat. 

Israel's leaders have discovered, 
to their alternating relief and hor- 
ror, that Arafat will do whatever the 
circumstances require, it is point- 
less to analyze the statements he 
makes to different audiences to 
prove that the real Arafat is a secret 
unconverted terrorist or an ardent 
peacemaker. There is no real Arafat 
beyond the needs of the day. 

ThiB is inevitable for a man who 
has emerged as the dominant lead- 
er of a people who have known only 
occupation or exile for centuries. 
Under the Tlirks, British, Arabs and 
Israelis, the Palestinians have had to 
adapt and survive ns their indige- 
nous leaders have been systemati- 
cally cut down by their occupiers. 

In a historic gamble. Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin and Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres turned that 
equation inside out two years ago. 
They brought Arafat back from 
exile to preside over the flefdoms of 
Jericho and Gaza. Now they have 
promised him authority over the re- 
maning populated areas of the West 
Bank and an opportunity to win 
legitimacy as Palestinian leader in a 
free election six months from now. 

Weary of running Palestinian 
lives and the enormous expendi- 
tures on security that required, 
Rabin Is pumping up a still unsteady 
Palestinian leadership. He has re- 
fused to let terrorist bombs and 


other attacks on Israeli civilians 
shake his determination to pursue 
the peace process. 

In Cold War days. Arafat served a 
useful purpose for the Israelis and 
for Arab governments dependent on 
U.S. or Soviet largess: As the per- 
sonification of Palestinian terror- 
ism, he frightened Americans into 
caring about the Middle East. A rev- 
olutionary Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, backed by the Soviet 
Union, might destroy Israel and 
overturn Arab regimes valuable to 
Americans for oil and other reasons. 
America had to be involved. 

With the Cold War ending, Arafat 
got one last shot at playing the bo- 
geyman. He eagerly plunged into 
the trenches with Saddam Hussein. 
But the United States smashed the 
rabid Arab nationalism Saddam and 
Arafat championed during the Gulf 
War. 

An Arafat unable to scare Wash- 
ington or seduce Moscow was of no 


use to Arab leaders, who abandoned 
him. The Palestinian had only one 
option left. He could be useful in 
keeping America involved in the 
Middle East not by making threats 
of war but by making promises of 
peace. And Rabin decided that 
Arafat was at last weak enough for 
Israel to take seriously and even bo 
grant concessions if required. 

The Israelis have discovered what 
Arab leaders already knew about Ara- 
fat and what Americans must now 
absorb: He plays a weak hand well. 

"We have tried so many times in 
the past" to be close friends with 
America, Arafat said after signing 
the peace accord. 

His version skips a lot of ugly hisr 
tory to the contrary. But his latest 
reinvention of himself is useful to an 
Israeli government taking a big gam- 
ble to achieve peaceful coexistence. 
It is a chance worth taking, while re- 
membering that Arafat’s promises 
commit only those who believe them. 


OPINION 

William Raspberry 

T HE IDEA was to get my stu- 
dents thinking of the influence 
of income on the ability of families 
to raise healthy, happy children. 

“Grinding poverty." they agreed, 
would make the task virtually im- 
possible. But, they also reasoned, 
having lots of money fas opposed to 
merely “enough") would not neces- 
sarily make it easier. But what is 
“enough"? 

Then l hit them with a device I re- 
membered from the only Charles 
Murray book I ever really liked. In 
Pursuit Of Happiness. Here it is. 
Imagine you will have to give your 
own young child over to someone 
else to raise and that your choices 
are these: First, a poor couple, 
mother and father both working but 
barely making ends meet. But they 
are as honest as the day is long, be- 
lieve deeply in value of education, 
and they place a high priority on in- 
tegrity and personal responsibility. 

The other couple, though they 
have never worked, have an ade- 
quate supply of income — perhaps 
wanning a miilion-dollar lottery has 
guaranteed them an income of 
850,000 a year. Unlike the first cou- 
ple, the lottery winners would never 
be forced to dress your child in 
hand-me-down clothes. But they are 
indifferent to education, to integrity 
and to personal responsibility. Both 
couples would treat your child with 
equal affection. Which do you 
choose? 

Too easy? I thought so, too, and l 
was prepared to offer a complication: 
The second couple would be rich, 
not merely comfortable, implying 
the possibility of boarding school. 

In feet, I never got to the compli- 
cation. About half the class pre- 
ferred to place their child in the 
care of the "merely comfortable" 
couple. Poor but honest? Pnhleeze! 

My gasp must have been audible. 
The “right" answer had seemed so 
obvious to me that I was prepured 
to examine the reasons why my stu- 
dents — bright, mostly affluent up- 
perclassmen at Duke University — 
placed such a low priority on 
wealth. Well, as it turns out. many 
of them didn't. 

One young man explained that 
home isn't the only place where 
children learn values. He’d opt for 
economic security and take his 
chances that his child would learn 
integrity and other positive values 
somewhere else — in school, in 
church or from neighbors. 


Several of his dassmateB dis- 
agreed, of course, but a lot of them 
didn't. And I’ve been trying to figure 
out why. 

I took up teaching this semester 
because I thought it a useful way to 
avoid falling into the comfortable 
ruts of my own thoughts. Dealing 
with bright young people. I was con- 
vinced, would keep my mind fresh. 
Did 1 misjudge? Would it turn out 
that the only thing I’d learn from my 
students is how out of date I am, or 
how great the values gulf between 
us? How could something that 
seemed so plain to me seem so 
problematic to them? 

Two possibilities occur to me. 
The first is that today's parents may 
spend less time than those of my 
generation talking about values. 
Maybe many of today's young peo- 
ple really do learn their core values 
from teachers and neighbors and 
peers. 

The second possibility is that 
these particular young people may 
he so far removed from poverty, in 
income and in memory, that they 
overestimate its negative con- 
sequences. And why shouldn’t they? 
Haven't we — and I do include my- 
self — implicated poverty as the 
fount of everything from school fail- 
ure to teen pregnancy to violence? 
Haven't we implied that it is poverty 
that tempts our young people away 
from regular school attendance and 
into drug dealing and other crimes? 

Maybe my students believe that a 
child placed with the poor-but- 
honest couple would grow up so sad 
and resentful, so lacking in the self- 
confidence that affluence seems to 
provide, that almost anything would 
be better than poverty. Well, yes, 
maybe better than the poverty we 
describe as "grinding," better than 
squalor, better than the desperate 
state of so many in wliat we call the 
underclass. 

But here is the truth — and just 
maybe the cause of my consterna- 
tion. That poor couple, who value 
education and integrity and per- 
sonal responsibility — that house- 
hold brimming with everything 
important except money — those 
are my parents, that is the home I 
grew up in, happy and healthy and 
confident. 

And I never saw nnytiling re 
motely tragic about it. Quite the 
contrary. Would I have been hap- 
pier if my parents had had the 
money to give us more things? 
Quite likely. Would I have traded 
what they did give my siblings and 
me for money? Not for any amount 
you could name. 


Canada’s Health-Care System Ails 


Anne Swardson In Toronto 


R ANJIT DHALIWAL clearly re- 
members tlie night he decided 
Canada was no place to practice 
medicine. 

He had an emergency case, a pa- 
tient with an eye Infection so severe 
that surgery needed to be per- 
formed immediately even though it 
was 11:30 p.m. A retinal surgeon 
then practicing in Toronto, Dhaliwal 
knew that to save the eye,’ every 
minute counted. But only ohe oper- 
ating room was available to his prac- 
tice, • and it was occupied. The 
anesthesiologist in charge refused 
to call in a second medical team, 
and it took A shouting match over 


the phnne to get the operation 
under way within the hour. 

“When I found myself yelling at 
the anesthesiologist at midnight to 
save someone’s eye, I knew I was in 
the wrong place," said Dhaliwal. 
Today, he practices in Augusta, 
Georgia, a job he selected among 
six offers around the United States 
last yenr. He and life partner have 
three laser machines like the one he 
shared in Canada with 11 other oph- 
thalmologists, and when he needs 
to perform an emergency operation, 
the operating room at the local hos- 
pital is ready as soon as he Is. 
i The Vancouver-born Dhaliwal Is 
one of a growing stream of Cena- 
’ dian doctors sadly leaving their na- 


tive country to practice elsewhere, 
especially in the United States. They 
leave not so much for the money — 
although they generally earn more 
south of the border — but because 
cutbacks in Canada's nationalized 
health system are denying them the 
resources, the fending or the free- 
dom to do their jobs as they desire. 

"It’s not just poeketbook. It’s cuts 
that reduce access to facilities, to 
operating-room time, to necessary 
tests," said Jack Armstrong, a Win- 
nipeg pediatrician who is president 
of the Canadian Medico] Association. 

Tlie Canadian system was often 
held up as a model during foe de- 
bate over American health-care re- 
form last year. It was short of 


money even then, but its financial 
health has deteriorated in the last 
few months. The number of foe 
migrants is not large — net depar- 
tures are less than 1 percent of 
Canada's 55,000 doctors, according 
to government figures. But more 
leave every year, and among them 
are some of foe best. In addition, as 
cash-strapped , provincial govern- 
ments cut further into the system, 
departures are likely to increase. 

In Canada's national health sys- 
tem, which is fended by foe federal 
and provincial governments, pa- 
tients are treated , by the doctor of 
their choice, and foe fee is paid from 
tax dollars. As costs of foe system 
have skyrocketed in recent years, 
deficit-ridden provinces have im- 
posed a variety of budget-cutting 
measures on doctors and hospitals. 


"I’m getting a lot of callB" from 
Canadian doctors, said Susan Craigj 
president of Toronto-based Medical 
Recruitment Services, which spe- 
cializes in U.S, placements. “Every 
day doctors call . . . The insecurity is' 
what's bothering them." ; 

Not all Canadian doctors view the 
United States as a panacea. Eric 
Grafstein, a Vancouver emergency 
room doctor, ruled it out after reaJr- 
dencies in New York and Baltimore 
in part because “I'd certainly worry 
about so many people with gunft. 
The ones who did make foe move 
know that the American system h» : 
flux as well, and that- pressure to re- 
duce costs is growing. 'i - ' 

"Most of us who ; come to. the 
States recognize that the situation 
here is evolving," . IDhaliwal said* 
"We're just delaying foe Inevitable. 
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Macao Calmly Awaits 
Transfer to China 


Keith B. Rlchburfl In Macao 

O FTEN forgotten, much ne- 
glected and long derided as a 
sleepy, seedy outpost of hook- 
ers. high rollers and general lowlifes, 
this dny Portuguese-run enclave on 
the Chinese coast is accustomed to 
living in foe shadow of larger, more 
prosperous Hong Kong next door. 

Like Hong Kong. Macao is to re 
vert to Chinese control — in 1999, 
two years after the British colony. 
And. as usual, the world's attention 
has focused on Hong Kong, where 
many people fear being ruled by foe 
Communist government in Beijing 
and where the British and Chinese 
have wrangled over how the colony 
will be governed. But people here 
are showing that they can approach 
the turnover with far less fear and 
uncertainty and with little political 
rancor — so little, in fact, that many 
are quietly boasting of a "Macao 
model” for a smooth, non-confronta- i 
tional transition that noisy Hong I 
Kong should try to emulate. 

"We have to work on a different , 
basis," said Jo3o Mira Gomes, diplo- 
matic adviser to the governor of 
Macao. “Macao is much smaller 
than Hong Kong, und Portugal is 
much smaller than Britain. You al- 
ways have to seek compromise in 
your presence in Macao." 

The Portuguese government has 
"a very correct altitude with regard 
to Macao," said Edmund Ho, a 
prominent local banker close to 
China who is vice president of 
Macao’s legislative assembly. "They 
tried their best to cooperate." 

“I don't think there is tear here," 
said jose Luis De Sales Marques, 
tlie mayor of Macao city. “Of course 
there will always be some anxiety 
because change is on the way . . . 
But the process of change in Hong 
Kong and Macao is very different. 
Attitudes over China are different." 

Many Macao residents have rea- 
son to be more sanguine about the 
coining of Chinese rule. Unlike the 3 
million Hong Kong Chinese who 
have been spurned in their request 
for British citizenship, some 105,000 
Macanese, more than one-fifth of the 
population in this six-square-niile 
territory, were given Portuguese 
passports with fell rights to live, in 
Portugal or anywhere in the Euro- 
pean Community if things should 
turn sour after foe 1999 transfer. 

"I got (a passport), and many of 
my friends got it," said Gary Ngai 
Mei Cheong, vice president of the 
Macao Institute of Culture, "That's a 
very firm safety policy. They're not 



anxious to move away now, because 
they can go anytime later." 

In the view of some, it is Portugal's 
handling of the passport issue that 
now gives Lisbon greater bargaining 
power with Beijing. 'They gave 
everybody (born in Macao) citizen- 
sliip, so they don't have the same 
hang-ups the British have," said an 
American businessman in Hong 
Kong who travels regularly to Macao. 
"All these battles the British get into 
with China is because the British 
took away the nationality rights of 3 
million Hong Kong people." 

There arc other reasons for 
Macao's more relaxed attitude as 
the transition approaches. Unlike 
neighboring Hong Kong, Macao so 
far has had few run-ins with China 
over issues such as the rule of law 
and elections. Macao has been 
electing some of the members of its 
local legislature — which is domi- 
nated by pro-China figures — for al- 
most 20 years and it already has a 
local supreme court in place, avoid- 
ing another potentially contentious 
issue that has marred Hong Kong's 
transition. China has said Macao's 
institutions will remain in place. 

Another reason is that China's 
presence is far more of an everyday 
reality. As the American business- 
man put it. you can see China from 
almost any spot in Macao. 

Scores ot Macau residents cross 
the border each morning to the city 
of Zhuhai. one of China's special 
economic zones, to take advantage 
of lower prices on such household 
items ns toilet paper, soap and 
shampoo. Chinese workers, in turn, 
stream into Macao each morning as 
part of a labor importation plan 
agreed between the two cities. 
Zhuhai's gleaming new apartment 
buildings and office towers provide 
the backdrop for Macao, somewhat 
dwarfing the little enclave. With 
Portugal’s European-oriented com- 
panies playing only a limited role in 
Macao's economy, China has long 
been the dominant player here. 

Bering, through the powerful 
Bank of China, controls the main 
share of Macao's banking system, 
with Portuguese banks accounting 
for 34 percent, according to the gov- 
ernment economics secretary, Vitor 
Rodriques _Eessoa.-Ghina-ia~a- one- 
'thirtl shareholder of Macao's new 
international airport, due to open in 
November. 

“The only investment we get out- 
side of Hong Kong is from China," 
Ho said. “The residents of Macao, 
they have all kinds of experience with 
Chinese doing business in Macao." 

Macao residents have less fear of 
China than their Hong Kong coun- 
terparts, Ho said, because “most of 
them have been in and out of China 
for the past 20 years . . . They have 
witnessed the changes going on in- 
side China. Most of them realize 
China is changing for the better." 
By contrast, he added, “until a few 
years back, half of the Chinese pop- 
ulation in Hong Kong had never vis- 
ited China." 

Technically, Macao is not a 
colony! it is considered by both Por- 
tugal and China as a piece of Chi- 
nese . territory under temporary 
administration by Portugal. Its 
strange status — with China having 
legal sovereignty but allowing Por- 
tugal to run it — has meant the Por- 
tuguese authorities must rely on 
consultation . and diplomacy .with 
China as they administer it. 


Young Fatties Face Unhealthy Future 


Sally Squires 

T HE NUMBER of seriously over- 
weight children and adoles- 
cents in the United States has more 
than doubled during the past three 
decades, with most of the increase 
occurring since 1980, according to 
the latest government figures. 

Results of the third National 
Health and Nutrition Examination 
Survey (NHANES-IID, released last 
week by the National Center for 
Health Statistics, show that 4.7 mil- 
lion American youths age 6 through 
17 are severely overweight. That is 
11 percent of children in that age 
group, more than price the 5 per- 
cent rate observed in the 1960s. 

“No matter how we define it, we 


see the same pattern in children 
that we've seen in adults over the 
aame time period," said Richard 
Ttoiano, an epidemiologist at the 
health statistics center and leading 
author of a study on the findings. 

Experts believe that American 
children are probably ballooning for 
the same reasons that their parents 
are. Studies by Tufts University re- 
searcher William Dietz and others 
suggest that physical Inactivity — 
largely due to television, video 
games and personal computers — 
conspires with too much munching 
of high-calorie foods to add un- 
wanted pounds. 

The latest findings, presented at a 
science writers' meeting in Miami 
Beach sponsored by the American 


Medical Association, suggest that 
excess weight is a problem facing 
all American children, regardless of 
sex, race or ethnic background. 

"i'm not surprised by foe increase, 
but I’m surprised by the degree of 
the increase," said Wiliam J. Wish, 
chairman of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics Committee on Nutri- 
tion. "It's a very significant jump." 

The study — which examined a 
national sample of nearly 3,000 chil- 
dren and adolescents from 1988 to 
1991 — found some of the steepest 
increases among African-American 
girls. For example, 16 percent of 
African-American girls age 6 to 11 
fell into the heaviest groups, com- 
pared with 10 percent of white girls 
the same age. 
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Defense Team s Illusion of Unity Shattered 
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L ONG, LONG ago, before the 
opening arguments of the 
OJ. Simpson trial Johnnie L. 
Cochran Jr. made a prediction. He 
said that although .there had been 
some internal problems in the 
Dream Team of Simpson lawyers, 
there would come a day when the 
trial would be over and they would 
all have a reunion — along with their ; 
acquitted client. 

Cochran got it almost right The- 
Dream Team won. But it promptly 
brake up. The acrimony held in 
check for nine months erupted all 
over the airwaves, starting a few 
hours after the verdict with Robert L 
Shapiro’s verbal slink bombs thrown 
at his co-counselors, and continuing 
with F. Lee Bailey calling Shapiro a 
"sick little puppy” and Cochran 
telling Oprah Winfrey, “Apparently. 
Bob's ego was much more crushed 
than we believed initially." 

In reality the Dream Team broke 
up in January. The past nine months 
have been an Illusion of teamwork. It 
was probably inevitable: That many 
high-priced egotists with flashy ties 
cannot sit side by side for a year with- 
out learning to despise one another. 

Shapiro was never a great trial 
lawyer. His reputation was that of a 
deal-maker, someone who could get 
his celebrity clients a decent plea 
bargain. He had represented Christ- 
ian Brando, Marlon’s son, in a mur- 
der case and had negotiated a plea 
there. The Simpson case did not 
offer any such chance for a deal, be- 
cause both sides had too much at 
stake: Simpson adamantly denied 
doing tile killings, and the District 
Attorney's Office adamantly refused 
to consider a plea to any charge less 
than “a murder," as District Attor- 
ney Gil Garcetti once put iL 
Shapiro had seemed in full com- 
mand of the case three days after the 
June 12, 1994, killings. Simpsons 
first attorney, Howard Weitzman, 
bowed out when it became clear that 
the Hall of Famer would soon be fac- 
ing a serious criminal allegation. 

Before that first week was out. 
Shapiro had already been caught by 
surprise. He had assured authorities 
seeking to arrest Simpson that his 



Hands off . . . Stepson trios to show the jury that blood.tah.ed gloves were too smaU for him 


client would turn himself in. In- 
stead, with Shapiro upstairs, Simp- 
son fled from his friend Robert 
ICardashian’s house, becoming, brief- 
ly. a fugitive, and forcing Shapiro to 
go on national television to plead for 
him to come back. Shapiro told 
everyone that it was the worst day 
of his professional life. 

His success later in putting to- 
gether a formidable defense team 
— signing on his old mentor, the 
blustery Bailey, dialing up appellate 
court superstar Alan Dershowitz, 
and finally bringing on the court- 
house wizard Cochran — led to his 
own loss of leadership. Cochran ob- 
viously was the greater courtroom 
talent Simpson seemed to favor 
Cochran's aggressive approach. 

Meanwhile Shapiro began to see 
nasty reports in the news media, 
questioning his competence, that 
seemed to be coming from someone 
on the defense team. Shapiro be- 
came convinced, after some internal 
sleuthing, that Bailey was the 
source of the damaging material. 
Shapiro called Bailey a “snake." 

But it was Shapiro who was the 
big loser in the feud. Soon after the 
blowup, Simpson officially chose 
Cochran as the new leader of the 
Dream Team. A few days before 


opening arguments, Cochran orga- 
nized a prayer circle of all the 
lawyers. They prayed right in Judge 
Lance A Ito's courtroom when all 
the reporters and the judge hiniself 
had left. Then they went downstairs 
and held a news conference to say 
that they would all be getting 
along thenceforth. More important, 
Shapiro announced his own demo- 
tion. Cochran was now in charge. 

Shapiro soon found himself 
trapped in a humiliating show of his 
own making. He still handled a few 
minor witnesses, but most of the 
time he had little obvious function. 
He watched himself becoming al- 
most irrelevant. And he could do 
nothing about it It would look bad 
for Simpson if the lawyer who had 
sat next to him for months suddenly 
abandoned the case. So he had to sit 
there, day in and day out, a statue in 
a suit. 

After the verdict, he dished his 
discontent. In an interview last 
week on ABC-TV, he all but said 
that the defense team cheated jus- 
tice by emphasizing the role of 
racism in the murder allegations 
against Simpson. “Not only did we 
play the race card, but we dealt it 
from the bottom of the deck," 
Shapiro said, a quote beamed round 


When Justice Becomes a Victim 


COMMENT 

Charles Krauthammer 

L ETS PUT this case in perspec- 
tive. A black man, the evidence 
of whose guilt in a brutal interracial 
double murder remains overwhelm- 
ing. walks free. For generations, 
however, black men, the evidence 
of whose innocence in alleged inter- 
racial crimes was just as over- 
whelming, were jailed and executed 
and lynched. We are still for from 
righting the balance. 

All this is true. Why then does it 
feel wrong to say It? For the same 
reason the Simpson verdict seems so 
wrong to so many; In deciding a case 
of guilt or innocence, a real case with 
real people, one is simply not sup- 
posed to invoke history nor to tote 
up group and racial grievances. 

It does not matter whether 
Johnnie Cochran's summation to the 
jury to “send a message" with an 
acquittal is now cited by the jury as 
the reason for their astonishing 
verdict. Cochran's summation — as 
masterful as It was disgraceful *- 
simply codified what the trial was I 


all about Whatever the evidence, 
this trial was Rbout political message 
sending. As Cochran put It, the 
police couldn't control the police, 
the government couldn't control the 
police, so the jury, speaking for the 
American people, would control the 
police. 

The disgrace of this argu ment lies 
in the contempt it shows for what tri- 
als In a free country are supposed to 
be about They are supposed to be 
about what happened on the night of 
the crime, not about what generally 
happens elsewhere in society. 

It is not that in America we deny 
the legitimacy of group identifi- 
cation or group grievances. But they 
are legitimate in the political arena, 
not the judicial. fa the political back- 
rooms its perfectly proper and 
highly traditional for groups to 
grant each other special flavors and 
support, But that is not supposed to 
go on in the courtroom. 

At the political level, for example, 
we recognize the need for some 
righting of the balance for the in- 
ternment of Japanese Americana in 
World War II. We did so by granting 
them the most honest and least cor- 


rupting means of balancing histori- 
cal wrongs: monetary reparations. 

Tie Simpson verdict balances 
wrongs in the least honest and most 
corrupting way. The appalling judi- 
cial injustices done routinely to 
black men in the past and the abu- 
sive police treatment of many black 
men in the present are undeniable. 
But had these indignities really been 
visited upon this black man? 

On the contrary. This black man 
was a celebrity and accorded all the 
deference we slavishly accord men 
of his fame. This black man was 
convicted of wife-battering and given 
the most risible of sentences. And 
after the murders, it was because of 
the police courtesies offered a man 
of his celebrity that he managed to 
slip away for his famous Bronco 
ride. Many black men get brass- 
knuckle treatment from police. 
Simpson got kid gloves — yet bril- 
liantly succeeded in borrowing the 
prestige of their victiinhobd. 

The trial was supposed to be 
about him, not them. In America one 
does not pervert justice in real cases 
with real victims because of what 
has happened to others — whether 


the nation. He said he’d never work 
wtii Cochran again, or ever again 
speak to Bailey. 

1 Cochran responded by telling 
f CBS, “On this, our happiest day of 
our whole careers, I feel bad for 
him. I feel sorry for him. He's die 
one who has problems. We don't." 

Bailey told NBC-TV today that 
the problem is "Bob's shattered 
ego." Bailey said, To attack Johnnie 
Cochran as he did is unforgivable 
because Johnnfe Cochran bent over 
backwards to keep him from embar- 
rassing himself." 

The dissension among the victors 
in the Simpson case stood in sharp 
contrast to the mutual affection 
shown by the losers. After the ver- 
dict Garcetti, a normally cool, pol- 
ished politician, began to lose his 
composure as he talked about the 
sacrifices of the prosecutore. When 
Chris Darden doubled over and 
wept, Marcia Clark went to his side 
and put her hand on his back. Clark 
moments earlier had unabashedly 
told her colleagues, in front of the 
listening world, "You’re wonderful." 

Nothing like that on the defense 
side. Cochran said of Shapiro. "1 
don't think anybody on the team 
is in any great hurry to work with 
I him again." 

in the distant Jim Crow past or in the 
immediate present of the foul 
-Fuhrrtmn, Orso-We thought. 

Perhaps we should not have so 
thought. After all, It is nearly 30 
years since we made the fateful de- 
cision to start down the road of 
righting wrongs by group, and 
doing so by officially treating differ- 
ent groups differently. In America 
today we routinely hire, promote 
and even fire on the basis of race. 
Tie shock felt across much of 
America was the awfol feeling that 
perhaps we now acquit murderers 
qn the basis of race, too. 

Johnnie Cochran's genius was to 
torn OJ. Simpson from an abusive 
husband and suspected murderer 
into a victim: of the police, of detec- 
tive Mark Fhhrman. of white soci- 
ety rushing to judgment Simpson, 
too, learned how to play the card. 
He has said that in his relationship 
with Nicole Simpson he felt like a 
battered husband. 

Once Simpson was made the vic- 
tim, the rest was commentary. The 
case could unfold to its logical con- 
clusion. For victims, the rules are 
different — not for Nicole Simpson 
mind you,' a mere victim of murder; 
but for the otherSImpson, victim of 
the higher crime of racism. ' 


Paradox of 
Race Dogged 
Trial in LA 


Kevin Meri da 

T HE O J. Simpson verdict 
illustrates a paradox of 
America's tense racial climate. 
He lived in an exclusive white 
% community, married a white 
woman, golfed at white country- 
clubs, didn’t crusade for black 
causes and yet was suddenly 
transformed into a symbol of 
racial justice. 

“He became every black male 
who’s ever been involved In the 
criminal justice system," said 
Wilbert A. Tatum, editor and 
publisher of New York’s 
Amsterdam News, one of the 
most prominent black weeklies. 
“It was the black male In 
America who was on trial.” And 
yet, Tatum added, “He was more 
of a success of white America." 

For many African Americans, 
Orenthal James Simpson is a 
high-profile surrogate in the 
ongoing battle to address their 
grievances with the nation. It is a 
time, for many, of souring race 
relations, of cutbacks in social 
programs, of political and court 
assaults on hard-won civil rights 
gains. And so Simpson’s acquit- 
tal represents for some a psy- 
chological victory. 

“The verdict is clearly a re- 
affirmation of black public 
opinion," said Democratic poll- 
ster Ron Lester, citing surveys 
throughout the trial indicating 
that blacks overwhelmingly be- 
lieved he was innocent “It kind 
of confirms that there truly can 
be justice In America, and that is 
counter to what most blacks 
generally believe about the 
criminal justice system.” 

Yet, Simpson was no ordinary 
black defendant. He had money 
to defend himself, status to de- 
mand special treatment And he 
hardly had the profile to become 
a civil rights cause cdl&brc. 

“It really wasn’t about 0 J.," 
said Elaine Williams, a black 
barber In hi South Central Los 
Angeles. “It was about every- 
thing tlint hns happened over the 
years to black people in Los 
Angeles.^ She echoed the senti- 
ments of other residents of that 
neighborhood, and indeed, 
other blacks across the country. 

As to the question of guilt or 
Innocence, “I titink people fell 
on both sides of the issue,” said 
Rep. Donald Payne (Dem. N-J), 
chairman of the Congressional 
Black Caucus. “I don’t think that 
all blacks necessarily felt he w&b 
innocent . . . I’m not celebrating 
. . . Two lives were lost” 

And yet Tatum noted that In 
Harlem last week — as occurred 
in some neighborhoods in . 
Washington — people honked 
their horns, cheered and ap-. 
plauded the verdict. "There was 
something historic about this," 
Tatum said. “It displays an 
already open wound that 
America refuses to deal with — o 
and that Is racism,” I 

Should anyone forget that, ; 

Tatum added, they should be , . ( 
reminded of a call to the news 1 [ 
paperis switchboard 15 minutes 5 
aftertheverdicti’There’s golnfi £ 

to be a whole lot of dead niggert c 
and those at the Amsterdam " ' 
News are first” ■ ■;;; 0 
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With Verve and Guts 


Tom Wicker 

A GOOD LIFE 
Newspapering and Other 
Adventures 
By Ben Bradlee 

Simon & Schuster. 51 4pp. $27.50 


W HEN Ben Bradlee was 
writing this memoir, he 
asked David Halberstam 
to suggest a title. Halberstam 
replied, “You've had a good life, 
Bradlee. Why not call it that?" 
Bradlee had, and he did, and justi- 
fies the title in this exuberant life 
story by a great editor who believes 
he was "put here on earth" to be a 
newspaperman. Bradlee survived 
two usually lethal early experiences 
— a childhood bout with polio and a 
Navy officer's berth on a World War 
II destroyer in the Pacific. Then, as 
he tells it, he lucked into successive 
jobs as Washington Post reporter, 
press officer of the U.S. Embassy in 
Paris, Newsweek correspondent 
first in Paris, then Washington, next 
as the magazine's Washington 
bureau chief. 

By the late '50s, he was living on 
the same Georgetown block as 
Jacqueline and John Kennedy and 
had developed a boon-companion 
relationship with his neighbour, 
who happened to be running for 
president. Tie friendship lasted, 
overcoming differing interests in 
Kennedy's While House years, until 
the president's death. 

In fact, luck had less 10 do with 
any of this than Ben Bradlee writes. 
He was an enterprising reporter 
from the beginning of his career on 
a long-dead New Hampshire news- 


paper, and he was the kind of Irrev- 
erent, sophisticated, knowledgeable 
man JFK was likely to take to. Nei- 
ther set much store by solemnity. 

Indeed, Bradlee writes, it was 
“after a couple of shooters" that he 
brashly proposed to the late Philip 
Graham that Graham should buy 
Newsweek. Graham did so, creating 
the Post-Newsweek empire, and 
Bradlee made an invaluable connec- 
tion with the Grail am family. He 
soon became managing, later exec- 
utive editor of The Po9t 

The rest is not just journalistic 
history: Watergate, the ground- 
breaking Style section, the bold fol- 
low-up printing of the Pentagon 
Papers soon after the New York 
Times disclosed them, the historic 
court decision that favoured publi- 
cation, the transformation of the 
staid old Post into a remarkable 
newspaper. 

When Ben Bradlee retired in 
1991, Donald Graham summed up 
how well he had served The Post: 
“With verve and with guts and with 
zest for the big story and for the lit- 
tle story, and the number one desire 
... of getting the best staff of re- 
porters and editors and photogra- 
phers in the United States to join 
him in putting out a great newspa- 
per." I can count on two or three fin- 
gers the editors I have known who 
deserved such tribute. 

A Good Life is consistently inter- 
esting. of course, to anyone who 
lived through the times it recounts, 
and shuuld be particularly so to 
journalists. Three passages gripped 
me more than most: 

A detailed account of how 
Bradlee, a magazine journalist, pre- 


pared himself to edit (and trans- 
form, as he always intended) a daily 
newspaper. Night and day, from top 
to bottom of The Post building, 
from the publisher’s office to the 
blue-collar press room, he worked 
to learn the business, not just his 
own duties but what everyone did 
or should do, how the complex — 
sometimes miraculous — business 
of putting a newspaper on the 
streets is accomplished night after 
night, even on holidays. Those who 
always wanted to edit a newspaper 
will envy the experience. 

There is a sad account of how 
Tie Post covered the wreck of 
Gary Hart’s presidential campaign 
in 1988. It led Bradlee to this reflec- 
tion on how his close friend John 
Kennedy would have fared had re- 
porters applied the same rules of 
coverage to him: “I have concluded 
that he could not have withstood 
the pressure of publicity. If the 
American public had learned — - no 
matter how the public learned it — 
that the President of the United 
states had shared a girlfriend, in 
the biblical sense, with a top Ameri- 
can gangster, and Lord knows who 
else, I am convinced he would have 
been impeached. That just seems 
unforgivably reckless behaviour." 

Bradlee's ultimate conclusion on 
politicians' “national security" 
threats to newspapers: " Patriotism 
is not exclusively die province of 
administration officials . . . more 
often than not, in my experience 
[they | use the claim of national 
security as a smokescreen to cover 
up their own embarrassment. Those 
of us who heard Richard Nixon 
claim he could not explain Water- 


gate because matters of national se- 
curity were involved will never 
automatically accept claims of na- 
tional security. Those of us who 
were taken all the wHy to the 
Supreme Court for the Pentagon 
Papers . . . remember the Solicitor 
General of the United Slates eigh- 
teen years later writing that the 
national security was never threat- 
ened by publication." 

Amen to that — a good lesson for 
all jnunialisK and due warning l-i 
the public. 


A Good Life may be too irrever- 
ent for some, too frank for others 
and discounted by many who appar- 
ently believe newspapers and news- 
papermen are without scruple or 
honour. 

Ben Bradlee's memoir recounts a 
good liTe in journalism that never- 
theless exhibited both — as well as 
the tnlent, the energy and the 
courage to act on them. 


Tom Wicker retired in 1991 as a 
columnist for the New York Times. 
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Women of Independent Minds 


Sarah Booth Conroy 


THE WOMAN WHO RAN FOR 
PRESIDENT 

The Many Lives of Victoria Woodhull 
By Lois Beachy Underhill 
Bridge Works. 352pp. $23.50 

A WOMAN'S DILEMMA 
Mercy Otis Warren And the 
American Revolution 
By Rosemarie Zagarri 
Harlan Davidson Inc. 187pp. 
Paperback, $11.95 

FROM POCAHONTAS TO 
POWER SUITS 

Everything You Need to Know About 
Women's History In America 
By Kay Mills 

Plume/Penguin. 325pp. 

Paperback, $ 10.95 


J OHN ADAMS, urged by hia 
wife Abigail to "remember the 
ladies," did so, but not io the 
way she wished. When Mercy Otis 
Warren's History Of The American 
Revolution was published iu 1805 
without enough hype for him, he 
criticized: "History is not the 
Province of the Ladies . . , Little 
Passions and Prejudices, want of 
Information, false information, want, 
of Experience, erroneous Partiality 
are amoqg the Faults." ' 

In this, the 75th anniversary of 
right of women to vote, the' 
three biographical histories here 
considered prove Adams wrong. 

A pedestal Is just ns fnuch a 
prison as any other small space,' 1 ■ 
writes Gloria Steineni in her intro-, 
auction to The Woman Who Ran 
pr President, the biography of 
Victoria Woodhull (1838-1927), art 


important and neglected activist for 
the rights of women. Yet Woodhull 
not only managed to pose on a 
pedestal, but also to turn it into a 
large and spacious platform, 
equipped with n chorus singing her 
praises and an audience throwing 
money at her feet. 

Tie notorious Woodhull built 
steps to her stage. In May 1872, the 
Equal Rights Party, which she orga- 
nized, nominated tier to run against 
President Ulysses S. Grant. Wood- 
hull campaigned to fall houses 
across tiie country, espousing votes 
for women, free love, and the right 
of women to earn money and own 
themselves. 

Earlier, with support from Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Woodhull had be- 
come the country’s first woman 
stockbroker. She amassed a fortune 
during Wall Street's “great bear 
gold panic," Black Friday, Septem- 
ber 24. 1869. She published a widely 
read weekly in New York. Tie 
newspaper not only carried propa- 
ganda for her presidential campaign 
but also covered Massachusetts 
Rep- Benjamin Butler's support of 
women’s suffrage and printed let- 
ters from women pleased to have a 
voice*, as well as installments of 
George Sand's novel In Spite Of All. 

. r Iufall 1870, Woodhull moved into 
the Willard Hotel to join “the third 
bouSe” of' Congress — the lobby- 
ists. She appeared before a congres- 
sional comiqltteeto claim tiiBt the 
Constitution did not make sex dis-: 
factions. SiriCe its adoption, Wciod- 
hull declared, women were citizens, 
obliged to pay taxes, and thus 
.should also be allowed to vote. 

■ So far, so good. But Woodhull dis- 


played a passionate — in several 
senses — nature. She charged the 
religious leader Henry Ward 
Beecher with hypocrisy in his ser- 
mons and adultery with his friend's 
wife. He claimed she was blackmail- 
ing him. Wootlliull herself con- 
fessed — nay proudly declared — In 
her speeches: "I am a free lover. I 
have an inalienable, constitutional 
and natural right ... to change that 
love every day if I please." 

Lois Beachy Underhill's research 
on Woodhull’s past reveals that her 

In the days of the 
American Revolution 
men and women . 
became one when 
they married — and the 
husband was the one 


mother, Annie Claflin, taught that 
as the seventh daughter of a sev- 
enth daughter she possessed re- 
markable powers. Annie — In 
Underhill's rhythmic prose — 
"knew the secret but sure signs of 
impending death, a dog howling 
near a window, a fruit treq that blos- 
somed in thp fall . . . chants to ward 
off Illness/ and lines of the hex to 
cast a spell." As best;UndertilU can 
tell, Woodhull's father, Biidk, “com- 
bined the best traits of ffoi) tier self- 
reliance with a streak of the rascal; 
and confidence man." . •' \ 
After a disastrous marriage, at 15,; 
Woodhull took to the stage as a mir- 


acle healer. Her sister Tennessee 
had already been pul to work telling 
fortunes. Tennie later said, "I told 
such wonderful things . . . that my 
father made from fifty dollars to a 
hundred a day at hotels simply by 
letting people see the strange clair- 
voyant child." 

Underhill reveals wonderful 
things herself, in language as re- 
splendent and eloquent as that of 
her subject. Even if Woodhull was 
never elected president, it wasn't for 
lack of trying. 

Mercy Otis Warren (1718-1814) 
lived and wrote during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, its prelude and af- 
termath. Those were the days when 
men and women became one when 
they married — and the husband 
was the one. 

Though Warren seems to have 
led an exemplary life as a dutiful 
wife and 'mother, even she 
protested, "Let us by no means ac- 
knowledge such an inferiority as 
would check the ardor of our en- 
deavors." ; ( ! .. 

It certainly didn’t check hers, 
though biographer Rosemarie Za- 
garri emphasizes that Warren was 
able to have a good education and 
publish numerous - writings — ■ 
poems, dramas and political papers, 
athong others — because her par- 
ents, her husband and her brother 
believed in her right to do so. 

Warren is clearly one of those tal - 
ented women writers wrongly over- 
looked and forgotten, but due for 
revival; if only because she pl-ovidfeb 
k window on life during the early 
days of this nation. Warden spent 30 
yfea're writing the almost 1,300-page 
■ History Of The Rise, Progress And 
'Termination Of Tie American 
Revolution interspersed with Bio-' 
'graphical, Political And Moral Ob- 
servations, published in 1805: As 


Warren herself explained, she was 
"connected by nature, friendship, 
anti every social tie, with many of 
the first patriots and most influential 
characters on the continent." It was, 
of course, this very book that so In- 
censed John Adams to complain 
that "history is not the Province of 
the Ladies.” 

But then "well-behaved women 
rarely make history.” So observes 
biographer Laurel Tiatcher Ulrich 
in Kay Mill’s From Pocahontas to 
Power Suits, a compendium of 
praise for famous American women 
from the 1600s to the 1990s. 

Too true! Mills’s book, however, 
la full of women, both victims and 
victors, who took chances for the 
causes in which they believed. So 
many are unjustly forgotten: 
among them, Angelina Weld 
Grimke, a South Carolina woman 
who with her sister. Sarah was a 
supporter of freeing slaves; Mabel 
Staupers, a graduate of Freeman’s 
' Hospital School of Nursing in 
Washington and a founder of the 
. National Council of Negro Women', 
who tried to integrate military 
nursing services; and Frances 
Perkins, who headed the cabinet 
committee that initiated the Social 
Security Act of 1935 find federal un- 
employment insurance. , 

Yet Mills’s hook; doesn’t quite live 
up. to its subtitle. How could It when 
it fails to .mention Margaret Bayard 
Smith, the. chrphicler of . Washing- 
ton’s early 'days, or Jill KerConway, 
a writer .and: farmer president of 
. Smith College, or -Louisiana GonJ 
grqsswoman' Lindy Boggs,' wliose 
soft words (tombinert with her -Steel 
resolve resulted In' years, ojf. good 
legislation? ii 1. " 

- ,!- ’. • i y.'- • 
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Support wanes for 
Mexico’s guerrillas 



A member of the Zapatista negotiation team wears a traditional 
ceremonial hat from Chiapas's Mayan Highlands photo: joe cavaretta 


The indigenous are 
tired of waiting for their 
problems to be solved. 

Bertand de Ja Grange 

reports from La Sultana 

A FTER the humiliation of the 
uprising by Zapatistas in 
Chiapas state on January I, 
1994, the Mexican authorities have 
radically changed their attitude. 

"Hie dispute in Chiapas is not a 
military problem,'* said a Mexican 
general, who wished to remain 
anonymous. 'The Zapatista rebellion 
deserves a social and political solu- 
tion that will be found within the 
framework of the current negotia- 
tions. The guerrilla movement will 
gradually disappear as refugees go 
back to their villages, even though a 
smalt core of rebels determined to 
carry on fighting will always remain." 

A military offensive on February 9 
enabled the army to recover — 
almost without a fight — all the terri- 
tory the Zapatista National Liberation 
Army (EZLN) had occupied for more 
thnn a year. Despite protests from 
several leftwing organisations follow- 
ing the offensive, the army is con- 
vinced it lias won the psychological 
war that the Zapatista leader, Sub- 
C-o mm and ante Marcos, started when 
he released statements to national 
newspapers. Now, hemmed in by 
thousands of government soldiers in 
his Lacan don forest hideout, Marcos 
has lost the support of a large sec- 
tion of his social base and can no 
longer afford to taunt the authorities. 

Two hundred and sixty Zapatista 
families have come to us asking to 
be taken back to tlieir villages," said 
the general. They I landed over 
their weapons. For the most part 
they were simple shotguns. They 
say their leaders had misled them 
and they are disappointed that a 
struggle to which they have given 
more that 10 years of their lives has 
produced no results.” 

The EZLN had succeeded in ral- 
lying several thousand peasants, 
'‘militiamen”, who often had no 
weapons and served as a back-up 
for the hard core of "insurgents". 


There are no more than 300 In- 
surgents left, concentrated in some 
10 camps," said the general. “We 
know very well where they are, but 
our mission is not to wipe them out. 
Our task is simply to ensure free- 
dom of circulation and the security 
of the people who are working with 
us in the peace camps." 

Some IS peace camps, made up of 
a few volunteers sent by various 
human rights organisations, have 
been set up in villages In the military 
intervention zone to protect indige- 
nous Mexicans against any future ill- 
treatment at the hands of soldiers. 

The track leading from Ocosingo, 
the administrative centre briefly 
occupied by EZLN guerrillas in Jan- 
uary 1994, to the village of La Sul- 
tana snakes between the densely 
forested flanks of the Corralchen 
and Livingstone mountain chains. 
The roadblocks set up by the Zap- 
atista fighters disappeared in Febru- 
ary when the soldiers arrived. The 
first roadblock was at San Miguel, 
30km from Ocosingo. A little farther 
away, die army has established its 
quarters at the entrance to Pati- 
huitz, a village of Tzeltals where die 
rebels did not have the full support 
of the local population. Torrential 
rain makes a quagmire of the track 
leading to Prado Pacayal, Marcos’s 
former headquarters. 

T ODAY ALL that is left of the 
former rebel headquarters Is 
a collection of adobe huts 
without electricity, a basketball 
court used for drying coffee and 
black beans — courtesy of the Mex- 
ican government — and a peace 
camp set up in a cement building 
where a Basque from Bilbao has 
slung his hammock. 

The army pulled out of the region 
some lime ago, after systematically 
wrecking all the houses, which is 
why this village seems to have re- 
mained under EZLN influence. 

Only trucks can make the ardu- 
ous trip to San Juan, where soldiers 
have set up camp on the banks of 
the river. A sergeant reported that 
the “situation is under control” and 
tliat the army had "no problems 
with the Zapatistas: we're Mexicans, 


after ail". He pretended to be sur- 
prised at the attitude of the people 
in neighbouring La Sultana. 'They 
don't want us to enter the village 
and they refuse to accept the sur- 
plus food we offer them," he said. 

The explanation is simple," said 
Pedro, a Zapatista leader from La 
Sultana. “In February we fled die 
approaching army and lived for a 
month hidden in the mountains. 
When we returned to the village, we 
found the army had ransacked 
everything, including our reserves 
of maize and 90 bags of coffee we 
were going to sell." 

Most of the SO families in La 
Sultana belong to the EZLN and sev- 
eral of the rebels, like "Captain 
Hugo”, were killed in the fighting at 
Ocosingo. “Our struggle will not 
have been in vain," said Pedro, "even 
though for (lie moment we are in a 
terrible situation. We’re fighting not 
just for La Sultana but also for the 
whole country, which wants free- 
dom, justice and democracy." 

like most of the region’s indige- 
nous communities. La Sultana’s resi- 
dents have to cope with a new 
challenge — how to reconcile the 
families divided between partisans 


and adversaries of the armed strug- 
gle. Almost half the zone's 70,000 in- 
habitants have given everything up 
and taken refuge in Ocosingo and 
other small towns in the neighbour- 
hood. Many have returned to their 
villages under the protection of the 
army and the leading anti-Zapatista 
peasant organisation, Aric. How- 
ever, several communities are op- 
posed to the return of the “traitors". 

The Chiapas conflict is n real 
tragedy for the local people," said 
Carmen Legoreta, who has been 
working with Aric for innny yenra. 
She condemned the “manipulation of 
the indigenous by a small group of 
revolutionaries from Mexico City”. 

The local church, which supplied 
the EZLN with many of its leaders 
through die indigenous catechists ii 
had trained, seems today to be 
turning its back on a movement thill 
one Ocosingo priest, Rafael Diaz, ac- 
cuses of having helped to “tear the 
social fabric”. There is an obvious 
divergence between Marcos's na- 
tional political ambitions and the 
project of the local Zapatista who 
are ready to die for land and a belter 
life for their children,” Diaz Baid. 

(October 4) 


Walesa begins to fight back as 


Jan Krauze from Warsaw 

I S the Polish president, Lech 
Walesa, outflanking commu- 
nism's heirs on social issues? With 
the presidential election five weeks 
away, Walesa has unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to prevent the country’s 
[lost-communist government from 
reducing the scale of pension in- 
creases. 

The president cast his veto 
against the proposal, but was over- 
ridden by a two-thirds majority in 
the parliament Although the pre- 
sent Socialist-Peasant Party conli- 
tion has again stood together 
ngninst the president, it has also 
given him a stick with which he can 
beat it. The ex-communist candi- 
date, Alexander Kwasniewski, whp 
is clearly ahead in the [Kills but 
looks like facing a difficult run-off 
election, could lose precious votes 


among the country’s 9 million 
pensioners. 

The heirs of "people's Poland 
have shown their true colours", de- 
clared Walesa after the vote in par- 
liament. “I did what t could" [to help 
the pensioners! , he pleaded, “but I 
wasn't allowed to." It remains to be 
seen whether the pensioners will be 
grateful to the president for his 
good intentions or blame him for 
being powerless. 

In any case; pensions and pen- 
sioners are an issue that has been 
popping up regularly ia Polish poli- 
tics In recent years. It is also the 
subject of a long-standing dispute 
between the government and 
Walesa. Although elderly pension- 
ers* incomes are often very low, 
pensions are gobbling up nn in- 
creasing part of the budget, and all 
the governments after the fall of 
the communist regime have been 


polls loom 

coming up against the same prob- 
lem. The government wants to stay 
in office after the elections but Is 
unable to balance the budget, and 
Is therefore having to take tempo- 
rary measures. 

The prime minister, Jozef Oleksy, 
is aware of the electoral danger. He 
went on television to try to persuade 
tlie public — and the president -— to 
be reasonable. Two days later, 
Walesa went on television to say he 
was vetoing the government mea- 
sures and brushed aside criticism 
that he was being demagogic. Was 
it not Olesky and his “comrades" (a 
pointed reference to the prime min- 
ister's communist past), he asked, 
who three years ago urged him to 
oppose a similar measure taken by a 
liberal government? 

At the time, Wnlesn did not veto 
the measure and his popularity 
suffered as a result. This time, the 


president told the country, the ex- 
communists have "changed masks" 
and want him, the president, to bear 
the electoral brunt of their deci- 
sions. “I made a mistake, but I have 
corrected my errors and will not re- 
peat them," said Walesa. 

It was a rousing address, an ex- 
ample of the kind of thing Walesa 
can still do very well. And it was a 
warning to his adversaries on the 
right and left. 

His opponents did not wait for 
his address to realise the danger 
represented by a president who 
only a little while ago seemed to be 
completely isolated, mired in his 
own boastful talk and written off in 
the polls. But his ratings have been 
steadily improving In recent 
months. Though still far behind 
Kwasniewski, Walesa has recov- 
ered much of the ground he lost to 
his main rival on the right, Hanna 
Gronkiewicz- Waltz, governor of the 
National Bank of Poland. 

(October 1/2) 


A blind eye 
to nuclear 
uncertainties 

EDITORIAL 


T HE Prime Minister, Alain 
Jupp£, has no doubts. On 
October 2, after the nuclear test 
at Fangataufa atoll, he declared 
that “if there is one point today 
on which there is no arguing, It 
is that they [the tests] are com- 
pletely harmless to the environ- 
ment This has has been 
acknowledged by everyone.” 

His foreign minister, Hervg 
de Charette, added that the teats 
had “no negative influence on 
the environment as all the re- 
ports of international experts 
have proved”. 

As a matter of fact, experts 
are divided on the subject Ex- 
perts at the French Atomic En- 
ergy Authority hove always 
maintained that the tests were 
absolutely safe. Their assertions 
are not however, totally cred- 
ible to the extent that they are 
both judge and judged and have 
long pursued a policy of secre- 
tiveness. 

"International experts” are 
more cautious. Three indepen- 
dent missions that inspected 
Mururoa in the 1980s were 
concerned about the effect of 
tlie explosions on the atoll’s geo- 
logical structure. Their concern 
was confirmed by a study car- 
ried out by 20 AuBtralinn scien- 
tists in August just before the 
tests were resumed. 

In the light of die information 
dint is currendy available, it 
does not appear dint the nuclear 
tests France carried out In the 
Pacific under the authority of 
successive Fifth Republic presi- 
dents have resulted in a signifi- 
cant leakage of radioactivity. But 
it looks increasingly likely dint 
underground explosions could 
sturl cracks Unit risk bringing 
die ocean into contact with the 
radioactive mutter sealed inside 
the basalt. 

Tlie scientific uncertainty 
about a major risk is clear. It is 
covered by the declaration that 
all the heads of state attending 
the Rio de Janeiro earth 
summit signed in June 1992. 

Tills states that in the event of a 
risk of serious or irreversible 
damage, the absence of ab- 
solute scientific proof should 
not serve as an excuse to post- j 
pone the adoption of effective 
measures to prevent damage to 
the environment. 

The purpose of this precau- 
tionary principle is to devise 
new rules of international be- 
haviour by placing global inter- 
ests ahead of national interests. 

It is under the tenets of' this 
principle that the international 
community Is calling on France 
to consider whether the five or 
six tests still to be carried out 
are worth the risk, oven if ft fa 
uncertain, of further destabi-. 
Using die atoll and disseminat- 
ing radioactive matter . in • (h e 
Pnciflc because of a national fa' 
terest deemed to be more ini' 
portant than the interests of aJl 
mankind. 

(October 4) 
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[Australians take 

to French-bashing 

'People here are saying things about the French 
that they wouldn’t dare say about the Jews or the 
Chinese.' Corine Lesnes reports from Sydney 


T HE FRONT line of the guer- 
rilla movement against 
French nuclear tests runs 
through New South Wales' “Ameri- 
can" capital. Sydney. With its 4 mil- 
lion residents from an , array of 
ethnic backgrounds, it is a comfort- 
able city to live in, nicely spaced out 
Hnd more easygoing than Mel- 
bourne, which is predoniinandy 
British and withdrawn. 

Ecology is important in this new 
multicultural Australia, made up of 
120 different community groups. It 
lias an identity value likely to serve 
as a bonding agent. “Australians see 
themselves as people who respect 
the environment and human val- 
ues," says Brian Hillman, a lawyer. 

A Frenchman who resents the 
boycott sees things differendy: 
'They're people feeding heavily on 
New Age ideas and political correct- 
ness," he says. 

In the midst of the city's prevail- 
ing tidiness, one element stands out 
thanks to its appearance of neglect. 
It is the “peace camp”, set up by 
anti-nuclear protesters at 31 Market 
Street, in front of the French con- 
sulate-general. Since the nuclear 
tests were announced on June 13, 
more than 40,000 French nationals, 
most of them also Australian citi- 
zens, have found themselves part of 
a blacklisted ethnic group. 

In moments when they can see 
the issue with some historical per- 
spective. Australians remember that 
the French have been through two 
wars this century. This, they realise, 
must influence their perception of 
danger in the world. But still they 
arrive inevitably at another conclu- 
sion. Now that the cold war is over, 
where is the danger? 

The psychological pressure is 
Browing almost dally. Turn on the 
television to a documentary on 
Rwanda and the presenter will con- 
clude by asking “what were the 
trench doing there?" and then 
"what they are doing in Mururoa?". 
Newspaper readers write in urging 
the Tahitians to “kick the French 
out\ Posters shouting “Stop the 
‘•rogs confront pedestrians and dri- 
ers. Scaffolding around one build- 
SF c * r r iec J a banner proclaiming: 
construction workers are against 
French tests". Shops stock post- 
2™f or ending to French families 
with the message: “If the bomb is so 
clean, test it on the Cate d'Azur”. 

The anti-nuclear campaign has 
? er V"?P ired fashion in the region. 
f or AS20 one can buy a T-shirt with 
of Jacques Chirac as 
Napoleon and the motto: Uberti, 
™ lt ( ‘ l. Melbourne's j 

h 2 had . fl 818111 advertising I 
mrS"? fbowuig a top fashion 
hl.iP if®*. to bottom painted 
blue, white and red taken down be- 
cause it was ... sexist 
, Vf V e J 1 *** an expression of well- 
52 C IC r h6s ai)0Ut ^nch, or a 
U° f , real . frustration? Anti- 
f 1 * after a 11 * generally 
the ii*” ? e ! ow belt Whatever 
bashing 1 ' 5 , clear .frat French- 
<*nn has become a popular 
r^ne Zander of Greek or): 
thin 9ut: ’’They're saying 

^ - French .they 

fteChl n ^“ yabOUttheJewsor 


When the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald produced an article headlined 
“Pourquoi les Francois sont des ron- 
Hards (Why the French are stupid 
bastards), the Alliance Franfaise 
protested to the official agency 
monitoring racial discrimination. 
No complaint was recorded, but 
the media was urged to show 
restraint. 

Tlie Alliance Franjaise in Sydney 
is to celebrate its 100th anniversary, 
and the Premier of New South 
Wales, Bob Carr, was to preside 
over the ceremonies. Today Carr is 
in the front line of the anti-nuclear 
protest. 

Local political analysts say that 
the verba! excesses must be seen in 
relative terms. Australia is a country 
where people don’t mince their 
words. Politicians, even in the upper 
reaches of the state, can hurl epi- 
thets like ■‘yobbo’* at one another in 
parliament without suffering any 
consequences. 

French diplomats at die con- 
sulate on the 26th floor of St Mar- 
tin's Tower are hoping the worst is 
now behind them. The man who 
fire-bombed the French consulate 
in Perth in mid-June — a gesture 
the whole country judged to be 
quite “im-Australian" — has been 
sentenced lo three years in prison. 

The fax machine at the consulate 
is working once again. It had bro- 
ken down under an avalanche uf 
protest messages. Tlie consul-gen- 
eral, Thierry Viteau, is still the ob- 
ject of a boycott by local municipal 
corporation employees — they 
refuse to empty his dustbins — but 
his Australian neighbours have 
taken over the task and collect his 
rubbish for him. In a gesture to 
show how petty-minded all of this is, 
Viteau is asking the municipality for 
a refund of his refuse collection tax. 

After France protested dial die 
post office was breaching diplo- 
matic rules, mail is again being de- 
livered to the consulate. Some 3,000 
protest letters have arrived, but ac- 
cording to die French, the outrage 
expressed isn't universal. “It is the 
Joneses and the Smiths represent- 
ing Anglo-Saxon Protestant morality 
who write, not die McCarthys," says 
1 one official. 

T HE FRENCH have always 
tended to attribute the scale 
of the protests to Anglo- 
French rivalry. But right from the 
very first opinion poll in June, 95 
per cent of respondents said "no" to 
the nuclear tests, 1 per cent said 
they were for them and 4 per cent 
“didn't know". 

In a country of strong-minded 
people, such unanimity is consid- 
ered exceptional. Even the Liberals 
have taken a .firm stand on the 
issue. With elections in the offing, 
the strength of public reaction has 
led. the Labor government tp stiffen 
its initial position, which was judged 
too moderate, 

The idea that Australia is fafl of 
Franpophobes .does, not stand up, 
French words arp found every; 
where. You ,can drive In a car 
called Calais and buy, trinkets in a 
shop called pooh. La LaJ The prime 
minister, Paul JKeatlng, is. a collec- 
tor of French,. clocks. Before . he 



eaUlng on the 
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was elected, he threatened to go to 
Paris on leave if he failed to win 
power. In the language of the polit- 
ical community here, this has be- 
come known as the “Paris option" 
— success or a comfortable exile. 

The unanimity of the reaction re- 
sults largely from the Australian be- 
lief that they had seen the last of the 
nuclear tests. The issue was at the 
centre of protests as early as the six- 
ties, and subsided when French at- 
mospheric tests ended. In the 
eighties, Australia had to battle hard 
to gel compensation from tin.* 
British government for the 13 at- 
mospheric rests it conducted over 
die Australian desert. In 1986. the 
Americans had to agree to set up a 
commission to compensate the vic- 
tims of the tests they carried out in 
the Marshall Islands. The extraction 
of uranium is also a subject that has 
long been debated in the Labor 
party and the trade unions. 

After 1992, the Australians 
thought that the nuclear issue had 
died. However, it must also be 
pointed out that Australians have a 
different perception of distance to 
Europeans. When you may have to 
travel 3,500km to visit your family in 
Perth, the Mururoa atoli, 6,000km 
away, is indeed "just next door". 

Tiie French consulate-general’s 
office of economic development on 
the 35th floor of St Martin's Tower 
is out of bounds to visitors. Bernard 
Ould Yahoui, the commercial coun- 
sellor, recently laid on a wine- 
tasting of cahors for a few selected 
guests as a very cautious curtain- 
raiser for the beaqjolais nouveau he 
plans to launch in November. 

Yahoui has reason to be disap- 
pointed. French businesses have 
made great inroads in the Aus- 
tralian market in the space of a few 
years. There are 200 French compa- 
nies In Australia today employing 
some 40.000 people, compared with 
80 firms 10 years ago. The Industrial 
groups CGE and Lyonnaise des 
Eaux have won bids fqr major public 
works projects in New South Wales. 
This would have been unimaginable 
In the dqys. when. Australian compa- 
nies reserved, the better part,, of 
their investments for the British. 
Last February, . Bouygues, the 
French construction firm, was.'se* 
Ipcted to build an underground rail- 
way line between the centre of, tlie 
city and file airport ; ; , , - 
FVench businessmen, say that, no 
contract has yet b$en cancelled. But 
when Ofay add, “without wishing to 
be arrogant”, thpt. Australia, ■ the 


world’s lltli economic power, does 
not impress them, that it is located 
"far from the world’s business mar- 
kets" and represents only 0.4 per 
cent of French exports, one senses 
their pique. 

For the moment it is very difficult 
to assess the impact of the boycotts. 
A spokesman of the French- 
Australian Chamber of Commerce 
(a new name for the old French 
Chamber of Commerce in Australia, 
which was abruptly renamed at tlie 
end of August) says sales of cham- 
pagne have dropped between 2Ci 
and 40 per cent. Wines and cosmet- 
ics have been affected by about the 
same amount but there are no Fig- 
ures for other goods. 

Several lists of “prohibited" 
goods have been circulating. One 
can be found in the consumer maga- 
zine Choice. Products ranging from 
Aspro to Louis Vuitton bags are 
among the 108 blacklisted items. 

B UT THE world economy Is so 
intricately intertwined Uiat 
those who favour a boycott 
are haring a hard time determining 
what a French product is. Aus- 
tralia’s leading wine producer, Or- 
lando Wyndham, is 80 per cent 
owned by Pernod-Ricard. That 
name has also been added to the 
list. On the other hand, the French 

group Alcatel is the main installer of 
telephone equipment in Australia 
Anti-nuclear protesters are advising 
telephone users to check their 
plugs and return them if necessary. 
But Alcatel, which employs 2,000 
people, manufactures telephone ex- 
changes in Australia, tliat are ex- 
ported to China. . . 

, “Who are you hurting, with a boy- 
cott?” asks Yahoui. 

• Robert Someryaille, the , Aqs- 
tralian Chamber of Commerce’s new 
spokesman, a respected Francophile 

and farmer chairman of thepqbiic 

television network, says much the 
same when he warns: “Watch out! 
The boycott; could hurt Australia 
more than France”. . 

But Actu, a powerful trade union 
confederation,, is pushing far an ex- 
tension .of .tiie .boycott .“against 
French compaqips operating In, or 
exporting to Australia", whatever 
the cost, .The dockers* union is hold- 
ing up. french ships by .working to 
r.ule; Since June, 40 shlps.haye been 
affected,. John Cpotnbs, leader ■ of 
the dockers’; union,, says it -la, a 
straightforward question, of njorpl- 
>ty. “It’s not difficult, fa organise the 
boycott. We identified Sputh African 


products and chased them out of 
Australia." 

The businesses most affected by 
the boycotts are French bakeries 
and restaurants that have been in 
Australia for a long time. The man- 
ager of the Prunier restaurant. R^mi 
Bancal, has cut his staffs working 
hours. “There's a kind of social pres- 
sure,' he said. "Businessmen don't 
dare bring their clients into a 
French restaurant." 

Claudette Delbarre. whose 
restaurant in the centre c.f tin: city is 
identified by the French UiuiWir 
painted on die door. has. lost half 
her customers. Last week, slit- 
found “Down widi die French" 
daubed on her door. 

The pressure is also being fell by 
Australian industrial bakers using 
French names. Au Bon Gout, for ex- 
ample, has been boycotted. Some 
shops have craftily decided to dis- 
guise their French cheeses as Swiss 
, or Irish products. 

The anti-nuclear protesters at the 
"peace camp" don't intend to budge 
from their vigil until the tests are 
over. With their mattresses and 
blankets, they occupy the square in 
I front of the ANZ Bank where they 
have opened an account for the 
funds they collect. They have done 
a deal with the police who let them 
use their loud-hailers for 15 min- 
utes at a time. Even the guards of 
the building have bought anti-nu- 
clear T-shirts. 

The peace camp activists urge 
motorists to sound their horns as 
they drive, past the consulate. 
Passei-s-by are advised to throw any 
French products they may have 
into a bucket kept for the purpose. 
There were a few fiic fighters, odd 
pieces of lingerie and partly used 
tubes of cretin in it. Pe.ople can also 
add .their signatures to protests 
against French and Chinese nu- 
clear tests, against, the sale of Aus- 
tralian, uranium to France and even 
a petition 1 chiming "Independence 
for Tahiti", 

A collection was made far 
FrtdiSric Teipauri, a young Tahitian 
hurt (faring the rfats after the first 
nuclear test Within the space of 10 
days, 16,000 people signed one peth 
tion or another, 12.00Q of them 
against the French tests,. Following 
protests, a version of the, : French 
flag adorned with the Nazi cross 
dfoappefapfl, from the, peace sump. 
Every time the French fast a, nu- 
clear, device, a 1 protest fa iroutjqely 
callpd atSpm. , ‘ . 

<■ (October 3). j : , 
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The new Pimpernel 


A harmless impostor has 
been talking his way into 
state photographs and 
garden parties, writes 

Jean-Michel Dumay 


A N "historic” picture was 
taken on May 8, on the steps 
of the Elysde Palace. Not 
only was France celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the Liberation, 
but Francois Mitterrand was about 
to bond over to his successor as 
president Jacques Chirac. 

The gathering consisted of some 
40 heads of state and government, 
plus members of royalty. Those 
present included the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Germany’s Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl, tiie US rice-president A1 
Gore and the Senegalese president, 
Abdou Diouf. 

But, ns in one of those "spot-the- 
inistake” pictures, another face 
could be seen beaming at the cam- 
eras from behind the two French 
presidents, that of 64-year-old 
Claude Khazizian. After a career 
working for the national tote office, 
Khazizian spends his retirement in- 
dulging in his favourite pastime: 
rubbing shoulders with celebrities. 

“Monsieur Claude", as he is famil- 
iarly known in official circles, is prov- 
ing a nightmare to the presidential 
security services. They are amazed 
at his Scorlet Pimpernel ability to be 
here, there and everywhere. 

He popped up agnin on July 14 in 
Place de la Concorde, walking hot 
on Chirac's heels as he left the offi- 
cial stand. “May I congratulate you, 
sir?” he inquired, before shaking 
hands with a rather startled-looking 
president The whole scene was 
filmed for the purposes of a televi- 
I sion programme which wanted, 

I Among other things, to test the 
Elys£e security services. 

It has to be said that the tall 


Khazizian, with his double-breasted 
suit, red pocket-handkerchief with 
black polka dots and tightly-rolled 
British-iooking umbrella, looks the 
part. His smiling joviality is the key 
to his success. As he says, quoting 
La Rochefoucauld: 'To establish 
yourself in aociety, do everything 
you can to look established. 1 ' 

The elegant Khazizian gate- 
crashes all the best banquets, inau- 
gurations, open days and cocktail 
parties. He says he has already 
attended four garden parties at the 
Eiysfie without being invited. 

He has also been spotted at the 
Cannes film festival, walking down 
the steps next to Michael Douglas 
and standing behind Sharon Stone. 
He mingled with official guests after 
the final stage of the Tour de France 
cycle race one year, greeting the 
winner Miguel Indurain and chat- 
ting amiably with someone he 
describes as “a charming young 
woman" — the Infanta of Spain. 

“May 8 was a great day for me," 
he says. “France had a new presi- 
dent and was celebrating the libera- 
tion. I approached the presidential 
palace and ..." In next to no time 
Khazizian was drinking to the 
Estonian president’s health in the 
Elys£e gardens in the company of 
the Kazakh and Armenian presi- 
dents. “It was a Krug Grande 
Cuv6e. Divine. We discussed Esto- 
nia’s problems." 

Monsieur Claude is a highly cul- 
tured and articulate man with a 
knack nf saying just the right thing at 
the right time. “When the photo call 
came, I just trooped along with 
everyone. I couldn't backtrack. It 
was all a bit chaotic. No one knows 
who is who, and everyone thinks you 
belong to the party. My heart missed 
a beat, I can tell you. Abdou Diouf re- 
marked on the fact that I was taller 
than him. I found myself standing be 
hind Mitterrand and Chirac." 

Then it was time to sit down to 



lunch. Khazizian peered intently at 
the seating plan, then sat down 
with great aplomb at a separate 
table where the VIPs' escorts eat. It 
was at that point that the security 
men began to twig. But it was an in- 
opportune moment, and too late to 
do anything that might cause a 
rumpus. 

After enjoying lobster, accompa- 
nied by “a symphony of baby broad 
beans and gratin£ed oysters", and 
free-range Loite chicken washed 
down with a 1945 Mouton- 
Rothschikl, Khazizian strolled out of 
the Elys£e Palace deep in a conver- 
sation about life and death with the 
eminent heart specialist Professor 
Christian Cabrol. 

When a photographer asked him 
who he was, a voice came from be- 
hind him: "Armenian delegation." 
"Tile re’s your answer," Khazizian 
said with a chuckle — he is indeed 
of Armenian origin. 

Khazizian is skilful enough to be 


French industry loses faith in Europe 


Uncertainty about the 
single currency is bad 
for business, reports 

Martino Orange 

ff T TS TOUCH and go,” says 
J. Jean-Louis -Beffa, head of 
the French industrial giant Saint- 
Gobain. "Either we succeed within 
the next few months in laying the 
foundations for a single currency, 
which will result in great pros- 
perity for Europe, or we fail and 
Europe will begin to disintegrate." 
Like the great majority of French 
industrialists, Beffa has been only 
too aware in recent months that 
there is a spanner in the European 
works. 

Such fears were merely con- 
firmed by recent tough talk from the 
German finance minister, Theo 
Waigel, about the [>ossibility that 
Italy might have to be excluded from 
European monetary union in 1999. 
There have been major clashes at 
regular intervals in the history of 
the construction of Europe. But this 
time, say French industrialists, the 
crisis is more serious. 

Except for the multinationals, 
which have for years operated on a 
world scale, French Companies see 
Europe as a natural opening for an 
Extension of their activities. Spurred 
on by the single market; they have 
worked hard In the face of com- 


petition. "All those efforts will come 
to nothing if the single market is not 
complemented by a single cur- 
rency." says one head of a medium- 
sized mechanical engineering 
company. 

That view is echoed by most com- 
pany directors. They see the devalu- 
ations in 1992 and 1993 of the 
pound, lira and peseta as having 
resulted in an intolerable distortion 
of competition. 

The car manufacturers Peugeot 
and Renault are selling at a loss in 
Italy; the automotive equipment 
moifer Valeo puts sales lost as a 
result of monetary fluctuations at 
several hundred million francs. 
Mechanical engineering, textile and 
shoemaking companies say they 
have lost between 10 and 20 per 
cent of their market share to Italian, 
Spanish and British competitors. 

They regard Walgel's idea of 
restricting a single currency to a 
small core of countries that meet 
the Maastricht criteria as unfair. Re- 
ferring to the founding principles of 
the European Union, they point out 
that a single currency that included 
neither Spain nor Italy, which was in 
from the start on the creation of Eu- 
rope, would be a stunted currency. 

Their stance is also based on 
solidly realistic economic considera- 
tions: the inclusion of the largest 
possible' number of countries in 
monetary union is in their view the 
firmest if not the ' only, guarantee 


photographed in the company of 
VIPs. “You can't say you've suc- 
ceeded in life until you’ve become a 
president of the republic," he says, 
roaring with laughter. 

Khazizian, who came from a 
working-class background but was 
brought up by a bourgeois god- 
father, started his career behind the 
window of a betting shop, then rose 
to executive status. 

"Wherever you go there are bar- 
riers — 'artistes only’, 'members 
only', 'no admittance’ and so on." 
Khazizian says. What I liked about 
working in a betting shop was the 
democratic side of it all — you'd get 
a managing director queuing be- 
hind a road sweeper." 

He does not regard himself as an 
impostor, just as someone who gets 
“to the heart of the action and 
makes his childhood dreams come 
true”. And his dream now? “To gel 
into the popemobile." 

(September 23) 


that competitive devaluations will be 
limited, if not prohibited, and that 
the majority of EU members will be 
subject to the same economic, mon- 
etary, budgetary and commercial 
rules. 

It is true that no decisions have 
so far been made as to the relations 
that might exist between European 
countries which have a single cur- 
rency and those which do not. 

French industrialists are unhappy 
about die European Commission's 
obstinate refusal to take into ac- 

‘To renegotiate the 
Maastricht treaty 
would be like opening 
Pandora’s Box’ 

count the industrial consequences 
of monetary disruptions. A recent 
Brussels report claimed, for exam- 
ple, that the devaluation of weaker 
currencies had caused no major 
distortion at macro-economic level 
between the various countries, and 
that ns a result the introduction of 
compensatory measures could not 
be justified. 

In French business Circles the 
worry is that when monetary union 
is implemented in 1999 the Com- 
mission may adopt the same blink- 
ered attitude and leave the excluded 
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C LAUDE KHAZIZIAN (seen 
left between Chirac and 
Mitterrand) poses on the Eiys£o 
steps with the great and the 
good, writes Michel Guerrin. 
“IPs one of the funniest pictures 
I’ve ever seen," says Goksin 
Sipahioglu, head of the Sipa 
photo agency. “We regularly get 
pictures of unknowns managing 
to pose next to film stars, lmt it's 
unheard of for anyone to get In on 
a photo call of heads of state." 

Almost all the agencies have 
the same picture, or a similar 
one, in their archives: the VIPs 
invited to the Elysde on May 8 
were snapped by a large pack of 
photographers. But no one both- 
ered to find out who the man in 
the second row was. 

No one, that Is, except 
Reuters. “We can’t send a pic- 
ture out to the papers unless 
everyone in it has been identi- 
fied, ” the agency says. "That un- 
known face really stymied us, so 
we went back to the Elys6e after 
lunch and managed to catch him 
as he came out He told us his 
name was Claude Khazizian. 
That's how he now appears on 
our computer files." 

The history of photography is 
littered with pictures that have 
been tampered with for political 
purposes. The most notorious 
are of Mao and Stalin, with per- 
sonalities being lidded or erased 
depending on their state of grace. 
The faking was mostly crude. 
Nowadays, with digital images, 
such tricks are child’s play'. 

But the May 8 pictures of 
Khazizian cannot be fakes. He 
appears in too mmiy photographs 
taken by too many agencies for 
there to be the slightest doubt 
Sipn’s archivist is already looking 
forward to trawling through the 
agency’s culleetiou to see if she j 
can unenrth other pictures of the 
mnn who claims to have gate- 
crashed four garden parties ot 
the Elysde. 

(September 23) 
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Change of guard at the Habsburg palaces France and 

Emmanuel rin Rm IV I k t-riir-iMnii-f Tfc.nr. . ..I, 


member countries to juggle with 
their currencies. 

Taking its cue from Widget's re- 
marks the Federation of German In- 
dustry suggests that, in order to 
include the greatest number of 
countries In a single currency, it 
would be better to postpone the dale 
for its Implementation. 

That suggestion exasperates the 
French. ‘The Germans don’t want a 
single currency — they’ve already 
got one: the deutschinnrk,” says 
Bernard Terrat, chairman of a 
textile-machine manufacturing com- 
pany. ’They are laying down the law 
and building up a position of 
strength without any benefit to our- 
selves. I’m in favour of a different 
monetary policy, less closely tied to 
Germany’s." 

Even the rtiost pro- European 
company chairmen admit to having 
been “perturbed" by the Bundes- 
bank’s proposal to bring down 
public-sector deficits to 2 per cent 
instead of the 3 per cent set by the 
Maastricht treaty. 

Keith Richardson, secretary 
general of thd European Round 
Table, a body that includes 46 heads 
of major European industrial com- 
panies, thinks that for a single cur- 
rency to work the system must be a 
sound one, even if it means post- 
poning implementation for a few 
months. “But to renegotiate the 
Maastricht treaty would be like 
opening Pandora's box," he pays. 

Industrialists are tio longer con- 
vinced that ri common ' European 
will exists. Some of them suspect 


govern i nenls of using the pretext of 
a possible ['{‘negotiation of Ma» 
Irichl to ease their budgetary cofr 
Klrnints, knowing they have die 
support of voters who are now see? 
lical about the benefits of lCuro|M? in 
view {if persistently high unomptaf 
menL levels. Others point to the 
temptation fell by certain EU coun- 
tries, often new members with i» 
firm commitment to Europe# 1 
ideals, to turn the union into a vast 
free-trade area. 

Unice, a body that includes the 
employers’ federations of' « 
European countries, thinks that * 
disaster is unlikely because pcl |fr 
cal, economic and strategic 
ests are apparently much strongs 
Ilian the forces that could cause * 
EU break-up. 

"The trouble is that Eunj<{* 
always thinks it is alone fo“r 
world," says Richardson. 
we're hammering out an 
among ourselves, the w . J! 
changing at top speed. No 
seems to realise that the ability p 
act and adjust quickly is the'Wf . ; 
industrial competitiveness." ' 

The financial cost of the jwj* 
pean crisis is weighing heavily 
companies. On top 
and the shortcomings of a riot.P 
firm single market,' uncertainty 
major hindrance which makes, 
dustrinl decision-makers ttyS 
to Invest. Many of'them 
nlng to wonder whether ! we? 
not hav£ put tod miich w ffr, 
money on Europe. 

(October 1/2) 


Emmanuel de Roux 

reports on the policy 
of ownership informer 
communist regimes 

F ROM the end of the 17th 
century to the beginning of 
the 20th century, Bohemia- 
Moravia (the presenr-dav Czech 
Republic), Hungary and ' Slovakia 
lived In the shadow of the dual 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy of the 
Habsburgs. 

From one end of the former em- 
pire to the other, just before the first 
world war, all railway stations bore 
the emblem of a two-headed eagle 
against a yellow background; all 
government employees wore the 
same uniforms and spoke the same 
official jargon. 

And all the huge estates dotted 
over that cosmopolitan jigsaw puzzle 
of an empire belonged to l lie same 
families — Esterhazy, Schwarzen- 
berg, Sternberg, lobkowitcz, Karolyi. 
Kinsky and so on — who over the 
y?ars had constructed gigantic 
chateaux on a par with their wraith. 

That rich heritage, which was 
hard hit by the demise of the empire 
in 1918, was entirely nationalised 
when the communists came to 
power after the last war in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The governments that succeeded 
die communist regimes in 1989 
**re soon faced with the question 
of what to do with all those hectares 
of roofs and kilometres of corridors. 
Should they be returned to their fnr- 
ii»r owners, pul up for sale, en- 
|ni8ted to local authorities or kept 
o government hands? 

In 1991, Prague decided on a pol- 
Kjy of restitution. “It was a question 
of justice," snya Czech culture 
“lister Pavel Tigrid. The prop- 
,. Jtty was stolen in 1948 and had to 
I « returned to its rightful owners." 
“HI only Czech citizens and resi- 
sts were eligible; and the nation- 
jjdMtion date had to be after 1948. 
That excluded properly confin- 
ed between the end of the sec- 
wd world war and die coup d'fitat 
,.”8. on the grounds of collabo- 
rauon with the Nazi occupant, 
■dost “German" families, or those 
“fought to be German, were thus 
deluded. 

The number of former owners 
“^lved is considerable, and there 
been much fighting over the 
wlk A protracted legal battle over 
■fo piece of properly is under way 
j™«en Karl Albrecht Waidstein, a 
“pendant of the famous general of 
Sfjnlrty Years War, an heir to the 
"an-Sykhrov estate and a branch 
n Lichtenstein family, 
un the other hand, 25,000 
Uteres have already been returned 
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tn tw niicauy oeen reiuniea 

Os till Schwarzenberg, 2,000 to 

S^bkowitcz, 6000 each to ^ 

brothers . and almost as 
HrfJL* 0 .I* 16 Kolowrate and Mend- 
'Wouillys, 

(J?'®. ^jailed “return of the feu- 
"as caused some resent- 
So far iso medium-sized 
twlUi es “^Prising historic 
i ^ and 20 large estates have 
die f 0 returne d representatives of 
h i, rm £ r landowning aristocracy. 

« probaUy no coincidence that 
wh 0 ¥ n ‘ ^ concerned are those 
sent n 1 ? i? 38, i ust before Munich, 
Efliiarin? 61 ’ the Czech president, 

1 as3uri ng him of their . 
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Fertfld, the Hungarian Versailles, is up for sale but there are no takere 
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of the Czech Heritage. “Some own- 
ers. when they get their property 
back, are tempted to sell it immedi- 
ately to foreigners." 

TNvo hundred nf Bohemia's and 
Moravia's 2.000 chateaux have been 
returned. The slate wants to hang 
on to just over 100. about half of 
them direct ly run by the culture 
ministry and the other half by re- 
gional governments. 

The remaining 1,700 belong to 
local authorities and former nation- 
alised companies or collective farms, 
all of which a re entitled to sell them. 
Several buildings have already been 
sold several times over. 

TTie conversion of a manor house 
into a three-star hotel or interna- 
tional conference centre looks very 
attractive on paper, but is difficult to 
bring off. “We need money to restore 
our heritage," says Karol Dyba, the 
Czech Republic's ultra-liberal econ- 
omy minister. That heritage can 
help the country's economic devel- 
opment. We’re therefore forced to 
compromise." The state spends 300 
million crowns CE8 million) a year on 
this heritage-in-iimbo, in other words 
a pittance. 

In Slovakia the situation is rather 
different, even if restitution offi- 
cially has the force of law because it 
was voted in before the country split 
from the Czech Republic in 1993. 
Most of the big landowners were of 
Hungarian origin — until 1920 
Slovakia was part of Hungary, 
which later became an ally of Nazi 
Germany, There is no question of 
handing back an inch of Slovak land 
to tliose.former "collaborators". 

The influential Catholic' church 
has, on the other hand, succeeded 
in retrieving most of its property, as 
have the banks. So far the state has 
privatised 2,900 of Slovakia's 5,000- 
plus historic buildings; 1,400 still 
belong to it and almost 900 to local 
authorities. 

Since the 13 million crowns 
(£350,000) raised by a suppprt fond 
for the upkeep of the 12,000 listed 
“objects" (which range from altar- 
pieces to medieval castles) Is mani- 
festly inadequate, new owners have 
to be resourceful. 

Blit resourcefulness often pre- 
cludes respect. An owner who 
breaks the rules laid doWn by the 
historic monument department .risks 
little. “A flue of 1,000 crowns (£25),“ 
complains Renata Lleakovska, "an 
architect with the department 


"The regulations governing new 
building are much stricter than those 
which apply to renovation.” says 
Peter Kresanek. mayor of Bratislava. 
The only salvation for such threat- 
ened buildings is of course tourism, 
but that presupposes conversion, 
which is sometimes insensitively 
done, nr investment. 

The consumers' co-operative 
that has bought up the baroque 
chateau of Mojmimvce has gone 
for diversification. The building 
now comprises a training institute, 
a late-night bar, video game ar- 
cades. a swimming pool with a 
wave machine, an education centre 
for the unemployed and, of course, 
a hotel. 

In Hungary, which boasts some 
10.000 listed monuments and 10.000 
chateaux, parliament has ruled out 
restitution, preferring instead the 
principle of privatisation, which is 
helped by die fact that many his- 
toric buildings were long ago placed 
in the hands of state enterprises. 

T HE neoclassical chateau of 
Szerfgelyes, a few kilome- 
tres from Budapest, belongs 
to the state-owned tyre manufac- 
turer Taurus, which is now in the 
process of privatisation. Originally 
used as a leisure centre for company 
employees, the building has been 
turned into a comfortable hotel. But 
it first had to be completely re- 
stored, as it was badly damaged dur- 
ing the second world war. 

Other monuments have not been 
as lucky. Many were bombed, 
looted of all their furniture, then 
turned into hospitals, barracks or 
warehouses. Ferttld, the Hungarian 
Versailles and former property of 
the Esterhazys, one of the richest 
families in Europe at the turn of the 
century, cuts a fine figure when 
seen froip afar. . ' ' 

The 1 walls of this mqjestic late- 
17th century palace were restored a. 
few years ago. But the roof leaks, 
most of the windows have been 
bricked up, and the floors are rot- 
ten. The 'local council which owns 
Fertfid wants to Bell.it, but there are 
no takers. • , f 
CfldttlW,- a baroque folly, ]b even 
bigger, with its 17,0p0 square me-, 
tres.of floorspace, not coMntlng out- 
buildings and stables. It is a virtual 
ruin. Occupied ■ by. the Soviet army 
until 1990, then turned into a petrol 
depot and old people's home rolled 


into one, its huge buildings are open 
in the elements. 

Located some 30km from Bu- 
dapest and in ihe process nf being 
engulfed by graceless suburbs, 
( ifldOilti i* one nf the 207 buildings 
die government wants in save. Built 
shortly after the Turkish defeat, it 
was home of several Austrian kings. 

Gddailo was in the thick of the 
abortive revolution of 1S48. Those 
wounded at the battle ul Sadnwa 
were treated there: the Empress Sissi 
stayed there, and the poet Alexander 
Petofi mused there, it was at GOdfUJe 
that Charles 1. the last sovereign of 
the dual monarchy, made one lust 
attempt to preserve the unity of the 
empire. Admiral Nicholas Horthy 
lived there until 1944. 

The government wants to turn 
Gdddllti into a large museum cou- 
pled with a luxury hotel and exhibi- 
tion galleries. Initial work will 
require 2.5 billion forints (about 
£2.5 million), but not a penny of that 
sum is available. Private investors 
are in no hurry, to help either. 

Although the Hungarian state 
refuses to return property, it does, 
under certain conditions, allow it 
to be turned into "cultural founda- 
tions" when the suggestion comes 
from wealthy — - or shrewd — for- 
mer owners who want to find their 
roots again. Negotiations are 
. under way with representatives of 
the Karolyi and Nasdasdy families 
for the chateaux of Fehervarc- 
surgo and Nasdasladany to be 
handed over to a foundation for 99 
years. The cost of restoration 
would be borne by the families 
concerned. 

As though the situation were not 
already complicated enough, the 
historic monuments department 
;wants to take away from local au- 
thorities certain buildings which 
ended up in their hands (sometimes 
against their will), while the same 
authorities have their eyes on more 
profitable buildings which slipped 
through their fingers. 

• . Occupants, who are not always 
owners, want to milk the historic 
value of raomimeritb for all it is' 
worth, while the state tries to get 
preservation; orders jmpleihented, 
though it nap no power to impose 
them. This 1 absurd imbroglio may 
sound ;the death knell of Hungary's 
heritage, which, is one of the richest 
in central Europe. 

(September 9) 


Spain battle 
for Guernica 

Philippe Pagan 

A N EXHIBITION entitled “Face 
A rHistoire" is scheduled to be 
held at the Centre Georges Pompi- 
dou in Paris at the end of next year. 
It will explore the relationship be- 
tween art and politics from the inter- 
war years to the present day. 

Among the works the curators 
would like to borrow is one of the 
most famous modern paintings in 
the world, Guernica, which Pablo Pi- 
casso painted in response to a bom- 
bardment of civilians during the 
Spanish civil war. But the request 
has caused controversy in Spain. 

Shortly before handing over the 
French presidency to Jacques 
C hirac in May. Francois Mitterrand 
wrote to King Juan Carlos to inform 
him of die request for a loan. The 
letter was passed on to the curators 
of Madrid’s modern art museum, 
the Centro d’Arle Reina Sofia. 

The curators said they were 
against the idea of moving the point- 
ing and claimed that it could not be 
rolled up for transport because of 
the fragility of its painted surface. 

The culture minister. Carmen 
Alborch. chose in take no decision 
herself, anti leh tlu* matter in the 
hands cl Prime Minister FelijM? 
Gonzalez. Gonzalez lias not ye! 
made his decision known. 

The technical arguments ad- 
vanced bv experts at the Centro 
ri’Arte Reina Sofia, which have been 
widely reported in ihe Spanish 
press, do nut strike siiecialists in 
such matters as insurmountable. 

Always supposing that Guernica 
cannot be rolled up — though it did 
travel in that state when it was 
handed back to Spain by the New 
York Museum of Modern Art In , 
1981 — there would be no problem 
in transporting it on Its stretcher 
from Madrid to Paris, whether by 
air or by road. 

Other reasons may explain the 
reluctance of the Madrid curators. It 
could be seen as inopportune on 
Spain's part to lend Guernica to 
France in the light of the resump- 
tion of French nuclear testing in the 
Pacific, particularly as the painting 
has come to be seen as one of the 
symbols of the pacifist movement, 
even if Picasso had something else 
in mind. 

After being appointed head cura- 
tor of the Prado Museum in Madrid 
by the Republican government, Pi- 
msso painted Guernica in his studio 
in Paris. He conceived it not as a 
manifesto against all wars, but as an . 
angry protest against the massacre 
of civilians by Nazi aircraft acting on 
behalf of General Franco’s forces on : 
April 26. 1937. 

Guernica, a symbol of the strug- 
gle against dictatorship, was exhib- 
ited in . Hie Spanish Republican 
pavilion at the Universal Exhibition 
held in Paris that same year. 

The history of Guernica, then, 
has a strong French flavour. If the 
Spanish end 1 Up revising to lend the 
painting; it will be a bitter pill for the 
French to swallow. 

(October 1/2) 
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There’s no place like home 


Richard Doughty discovers that soggy sliced 
bread is just one of the problems encountered by 
foreign students coming to Britain to study English 


M S HUNDREDS of thou- 
sands of overseas students 
do battle with the English 
language in schools dotted across 
the UK, many face a struggle with a i 
culture for which they are totally un- 
prepared. Misunderstandings can 
occur which. If not sorted out, can 
ruin a student's trip. 

Much of this is a result of false 
perceptions and expectations of 
British families and the way they 
live. Last summer in a college in 
Kent, a Middle East student in his 
forties wrote before his arrival to re- 
quest an orthopaedic mattress, a 
family willing to discuss the day's 
news, no pork in his diet and no al- 
cohol. Then, after his second day in 
England, his host rang the college 
welfare officer to say he wouldn't 
eat the food she'd cooked for him. 
In fact, he had bought some food 
and asked her to cook it for him. 

The college solved the problem by 
the student taking evening meals at 
the college, where he could try out 
the food by eating a little at a time, 
and only take breakfast with his host. 
"They later got on like a house on 
fire," said his welfare officer. “He 
had just not got on with the food." 
EFL (English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage) communities can be close- 
knit — when a Japanese student was 
shot dead in the United Stales some 
three years ago after mistakenly en- 
tering the wrong house in fancy 
dress on the way to a Hallowe’en 



party, and did not understand the | 
word “freezer, the US became a no- 
go area After immediate widespread 
media coverage the Japanese can- 
celled their courses wholesale and I 
the US was decreed "unsafe". 

So concerned has the UK EFL in- 
dustry become to Improve students' 
perceptions, that four leading or- 
ganisations commissioned research 
among foreign students to deter- 
mine what they felt were the most 
important factors In their stay. They 
found that, although EFL courses 
were heavily praised, what concerned 
students was die quality of host fam- 
ilies and welfare during their stay. 

In a 1993 British Tourist Authority 
(BTA) report based on feedback by 
overseas travel agents, French 
agents cited cases of two students of 
the same mother tongue living with 
the same family, lack of attention to 
guests by host families with few op- 
portunities for English conversation, 
and problems to do with food. Ac- 
cording to the research: “The Italians 
have a phobia about British packed 
lunches (which tiiey consider to be 
soggy sliced bread and chocolate bis- 
cuits) but are happy to eat them if 
they contain wholesome things." 
Using this information, Arels (die As- 
sociation of Recognised English Lan- 
guage Services, representing some 
250 private schools). Baselt (the 
British Association of State English 
Language Teaching, representing 
colleges and universities running 


recognised EFL courses), the British 
Council and the BTA questioned 750 
students on their expectations of a 
stay in England. 

A majority (71 per cent) cited as 
“very important" the time a host 
family spent with them Id English 
conversation. Other features rated 
very Important included the family's 
welcome, a place to study in peace i 
and not having another student with 
the same mother tongue in the 
same family. 

As a result. Arels and Baselt have 
produced a Home9tay code of prac- 
tice. Since its launch earlier this 
year, some 20,000 certificates have 
been sent out to ho9t families who 
have signed the code. It has also 
been sent to 1,000 overseas travel 
agents and tour operators. The 
eventual aim is to make it manda- 
tory and promote it as an interna- 
tional quality assurance scheme. 

Arnout de Waal, principal of the 
Cambridge Academy of English, 
has been a prime mover behind the 
code. His school, Uke the other 300 
or so other schools and institutions 
in Arels and Baselt, has an accom- 
modation and welfare officer who 
selects and closely monitors host 
families. What the code will do, he 
hopes, is put off families who want 
to make money by having people 
stay in their homes. “It will make 
them realise that they actually have 
to devote time to these people.” 

But, as he points out, thousands 
of students go to unrecognised 
schools. While most maintain ade- 
quate standards, there are no regu- 
lations to bring rogue schools into 
I line. Most accommodation officers 


can cite at least one horror story — 
in one north London case, for exam- 
ple, students were merely given ac- 
commodation address lists. 

The difference is that the recog- 
nised schools are required to have 
someone on hand to sort out auy 
problems. Other schools ring up po- 
tential hosts to take students with- 
out first having visited the family. 

Christine Juste, welfare officer at 
Excel English Language School, an 
Arels member based in Muswell 
Hill, north London, welcomes the 
code of practice but says it is what 
her school has been doing for years. 
Even for the recognised schools, 
though, with their regulations and 
accommodation officers, matching 
students to families is often difficult. 

/ N Christine Juste’s experience, 
some 20-30 per cent of students 
don’t like pets, yet "trying to 
find a family without pets is very dif- 
ficult". Turks do not allow dogs into 
their homes, and one Belgian girl 
told her hosts it was abhorrent to 
allow them into bedrooms. 

Then there is the problem of 
baths. "Some cultures think it dis- 
gusting to lie in one’s own dirty 
water,” says Excel accommodation 
officer Margaret West “Without a 
shower, there is no way they con 
wash their hair. Some students want 
three showers a day." Host families 
need to be warned about wide cul- 
tural differences to avoid misunder- 
standings. Excel's leaflet on hosting 
Japanese students points out that 
they will wait for permission or an 
invitation to do most day-to-day 
things in a host's home. 

Some countries insist on certain 
hosting rules. The Thai embassy, 
for example, stipulates that Thai 
girls are not allowed to be placed in 
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a family that has boys over 12 under 
the same roof. 

Mary Kirby, welfare officer for the 
Lewis school of English in 
Southampton, believes the code of 
practice helps gives host families the 
recognition they are due. 'It’s the 
first time that it is now official, a case 
of them recognising us.” like many 
new directives, the code will take 
time to become familiar to overseas 
agents and Btudents. Students gener- 
ally could do with more information 
about their host families. Masako 
Hashiguchi, aged 22, from Japan, 
said she was very nervous before 
coming to the Harven School. Her 
travel agent had given her no idea of 
what to expect from a host family 
and she was not shown a video of 
Harven produced by the school. 

Agencies should also be clearer 
about the true nature of an English 
family. "Another part of die problem 
is that people abroad think of an 
English family as a white, married 
couple with two kids,” says Arnout 
de Waal. “But that is not a typical 
English family. There is a wide eth- 
nic spread, single parents and so on. 
We’re interested in a warm, welcom- 
ing atmosphere where students get 
a lot of English and interest and 
care. That’s the important thing — 
and for that you need standards." 

For further information on EFL 
courses useful contacts Include: 
Association of Recognised English 
Language Services, 2 Pontypool 
Place, Valentina Place, London SE1 
8QF, tel: (+44)1 71 -242 31 36; and 
the British Association of State 
English Language Teaching, 
Cheltenham and Gloucester College 
of Higher Education, Francis Close 
Hall, Swindon Road, Cheltenham 
GL50 4AZ, tel: (+44)1242-227099 





London 

An International Career Option 

Train to teach English to 
Speakers of Other Languages 
(Cert TESOL) 

A course leading to a Trinity College London Certificate InTESOL 
Is your fast track route to a rewarding career with International 
scope for personal development. 

Training courses are available at Colleges In the UK and memos. 
For further irtfonnatlan and a TESOL pack return the coupon below. 


To: Girt I'ESOLPfjMrfmMtf, TrlntqCollege London 16 Park Crescent, London 
WIN4AP, UK. Telephone (0)171 3232328 Fax(0ll7l 323S20I 


Address . 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
TEFL COURSES 

for teachers and teacher educators 

• M Phil/PhD 

• ■ Modular MEd (JEFL) 

• BEd (Hons) (overseas teachers) 

• Short Courses/Study Attachments 

For Inform adoa contact the Registration* Office . . 

School of Education {Jwil 

35 Berkeley Square j 

Bristol BS8 1JA, UK , , . 

Tel: 0117 9287047 , ' ,' AMA 

Fax: 0117 925 1537 " ■ 


School of Education 
w University of Leeds 

^ M.Ed.TESOL 

A 12-month course offering a wide choice of TESOL and 
education modules for teachers, teacher trainers, 
administrators, testers and those wishing to develop 
research into TESOL Can be taken foil or part-time. UK- 
based students can complete the dissertation by distance 
mode.. 

! Entry: September or February. 

Option modules include: young learuers, classroom dis- 
course, large classes, materials design, language across 
the curriculum, teachers education, evaluation and test- 
ing. 

Further information: 

School of Education, University of Leeds 
Leeds LS2 9JT 

Tel. (0113) 233 4528 or 4567 
Fax: (0113) 233 4541 
E-mail Med@education.leeds.ac.uk 
l Other TESOL courses: BA Graduate Diploma, EdD, PhD 


EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

A non-profit-making Educational Trust and a registered charity. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS 1996 

R8A/CAMBRIDOB DIPLOMA IN TEFLA 

■ FULL-TIME COURSE 1 6 January- Ifl March 

■ PART-TIME COURSE: October 1898- May 1997 
R BA/CAM BRIDGE CERTIFICATE In TEFLA 

■ . 4-WEEK FULLTIME COURSES: April, August, 8sptsn*«r and October 
COURSES FOR OVERSEAS TEACHERS OP ENGLISH 

■ CEELT EXAMINATION PREPARATION: 4 WMta - July 

■ ADVANCED LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT & BRITISH CULTURE; 

2 weeks- January 

' ■ COMMUNICATIVE METHODOLOGY: 2 week* -January, April, August 

■ COURSES FOH CLOSED GROUPS: dahlia on requ art ' ■' 

Dftaft from; Baatboume School of BngHsh (OW), L'i'iYiI- 

8 Trinity Treoc, BmUmutn, Muasw. BN21 3LD. ' t-V L. ILL 
Telephone: +44 1023 721789 Faxi +44,1323 SS8ST1 . UK 


TEFL Courses 

International House is one of the largest teacher 
training establishments in the world, training 
over 1 ,500 teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language every year. 

RSA/Cambrldge CTEFLA 

Initial training in EFL 

4-week, full time courses every month: 

beginning 30 October, 27 November, 8 January 
etc. 

RSA/Cambrldge DTEFLA 

for experienced teachers of EFL 
8 - week, full-time course 
8 January -1 March. 

(DTEFLA preparation also available via distance 
training programme) 


International House 
Teacher Training 

10(3 Piccadilly London W1V 9FL 
Tol: 01 H 491 2598 Fax: 0171 499 0174 
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ASTON UNIVERSITY 
Distance Learning Programme 
MSc in TE/TESP 

Standard 2 year course, 3 year schedule available (Diploma, 1 or 2 
yeara).. January Start. Centres ln:UK(Aston), Spain, Greece, Turks* 
Franoe, Italy, Japan. Perlodlo staff visits to Centres for tutorials and- 
seminars. Strong support system. 

ADVANCED CERTIFICATE IN 
. PRINCIPLES OF TEFL 

8 months' ooursework with exercises and assignments! January 
atari. Available worldwide. 1 week Praotioal Olaaeroom 
Component In Crete, or at Aston, In August. ' : 1 ' 

Language Studies Untt, Aston University, Birmingham B4 76T, 

(tol? 0121 369 361 1 ext 4242, fax: 01 21 369 '2726) 
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St CHRISTOPHER 


A SCHOOL WITH A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT TO OVERSEAS FAMILIES 
to St Christopher School we have boarders from 8 to 18 
from a wide range of cultural and national backgrounds. 
Our long experience helps us make a caring and supportive 
homellfe for such -boys and girls. Overseas parents are 
represented on our well established Parents' Committee. 
The School has been fully co-educatJonal, boarding and 
vegetarian since 1915. Our campus has the Informal 
atmosphere of a friendly village. Younger boarders live In 
tamfly style houses with Houseparents aqd with breakfast, 
tea and supper taken in the boarding house. 6th Formers 
have student rooms. 

We aim at good work and high Ideals with lots of fun in the 
process. A full and challenging curriculum leads to 16 
GCSE and 19 A Level courses with equal emphasis on arts 
and science. There are exceptional facilities for art, music, 
drama, computing and adventure training. We encourage I 
self-confidence by valuing each child as an Individual. 
Entry considered al most levels from age 8- 16 


For more details, contact Susan Melior, Admissions Secretary 
Tel: 01462 679301 Fax: 01462 481676 
St Christopher School 
Latchworth, Herts SG8 3JZ 
1 mile Irom Ai(M), 35 minutes from Kings Cross 
The School Is an Educational Charity 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

Centre for English Language Studies 

MA COURSES 

TEFI/TESL/ APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
SPECIAL APPLICATIONS OF LINGUISTICS 
TRANSLATION STUDIES (Linguistics) 

For teachers, trainers, lecturers and translators. 

All courses can be taken foil-time over one year or in 
modular mode over two years. 

For further information contact: 

CELS, Weatmere, University of Birmingham, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, B15 2TT 

Tel 0121 414 3239/5695/6 
Fax 0121 414 3298 


Leicester 

University 

School of Education 

ADVANCED CERTIFICATE/ 
MA. TESOL by Distance Learning 

This programme is designed for practising teachers who 
wish to develop their skills in TESOL. The Advanced 
Certificate is a foundation module on the principles and 
practice of ELT, studied over one term os a basis for 
further study towards M.A. (by distance). 

The Advanced Ccriitlcote course offers: . . 

♦ a flexible, accessible and affordable approach : 

• an independent one-term module 

f storting dates in January 1996 or May 1996 
The M.A. Applied Linguistics/TESOL{by distance 
learning over 30 months) involves five modules and it ; 
dissertation. 

The course is also available ■■.=•. . . • 

by attendance part time and A • . • 

full time. Information can be 2X5 

provided on request: ■ ••• “ 

Further details ahd application • 1 •••■ ' fL 1 • 1 

forms from: The Continuing , V V/ 
Professional Development 
Office, School of Education,"-- ■ 

21 University Road, . 

Leicester, LEI 7RF, UK. . 

Tel: (+44 116)2523674 (24 ''' ' ,'V 

Promoting excellence In • • 11 ■ 

University teaching and - Annivbrsary Phizes 
research 1994 


IATEFL 


International Association of Teachers of 
English aa a Foreign Language 

Get In touch, share your ideas! 

Join IATEFL and you can: 

■ meet EFL teachers from an over the world and 
exchange Ideas at our annual conference and other 
meetings and workshops 

■ find out more about our Special Interest Groups (14 
groups which cover areas from Business English lo 
Young Learners) 

■ take advantage of the large world - wide network of 
IATEFL Branches and Associates. 

■ purchase reduced-rate professional journals 

■ keep In touch through the quarterly Newsletter and 
Special Interest Group Newsletter, (material from 
members welcome for all Newsletters). 

Contact ub now at: 

IATEFL, 3 Klngadown Chambers, Klngsdown Park, 
Tankerton, Whltatable, Kent CT5 2DJ, England. 

Tel: +44 (O) 1227 27652B Fax: +44 (0)1227 274416 
email 100070. 1327 0 Compuaerve.com. 


TRAIN IN SPAIN 


The Language Institute 
Pontevedra 


irmnwni u «<-i i.i , u w • MS . k tWi I 


4 week (130 hrs) Intensive Courses 



with short residential component 
General CertiDcate/Diploma Courses in 
Tefl/Tesl and Courses introductory to 




and ESA/Cambridge CTEFLA by 
Distance Learning 
Prospectus from: 

6 Grove Vale, E Dulwich, 
London SE22 8EF 
Fax +44 (0)171 ■ 733 - 4480 
Tel/Fax: 00 - 34 - 8687 - 1978 


rm 


Yes.. 

* English language courses / 

* Recognised by the British Council ✓ 

* Term courses/summer courses / 

* Accommodation arranged ✓ Fax: +41(0) J 13 234 7543 

* RSA Certificate courses / Tel: +44(0) 1 13 242 8883 

Information pack from: 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
County House, Vicar Lane, 

Leeds 151 7JH, England 


ENGLISH 


Sets Colle g e London 

-77 ucoaNHSDarnBBJBnBicovHca. aju^s kit un 

• Tor foreign students ft professional people 

• All levels from beginners to Cambridge Proficiency 
s Accommodation arranged 

a Sets for excellence, reliability and friendliness 
6415 LONO ACRE, COVBNT GARDEN, LONDON WC2B9JI t „ 
FAX: 0171 379 5773 .1 ! 1 ’ . 

Midi* Y. Min DA. BScCMotf, PJJ- MB1 BioMmUsw, RUA JtB 


5 I*' 'J SUi'li iu' 

I" ’ 

Imlii 11 Iii'il I iiiiimi 


AGENTS WANTED 

Agents Abroad oryrilh good awspas 
coftacts. Sougmbysmtd asUbi&tod 
but! expanding English aa a Foreign 
linguaga School v *- ’’ • ; ; 

Generous commbsfon offered. 
mBCtodcflerayee) rare) tutorial 
al (avals, as well as summer cow see 
lid exam preparation. ( . ■ . _ , 

: For details write tti! ' 


28 Pottergate .< 
orwloh NR 2 1DX U.K. 


OEFL Certificate & 
Diploma Courses 

. Oisteuioj [..■.mi n :n«j . 


ESP (Business), courses 
also available. 

The. English Language Ctr, 
Standbrook Quite 3c, 
’>?' 016 Bond Street, 
' l ' i “Loftd6h W1X 3TB 



1 his cm»- yo,\|- 
t aught MA for 
EFL/ESL 

u.Mchet s, writers 
auri publisher* 
covers nil 
.LSjJCClS of 

niiiturinls 
dfcv«fo|>»n»':nt 
and ri'kv.mt 
areas of applied 
linguistics 


This course: 



■ offers an experiential approach relating 
practice to theory and theory to practice 

• focuses on (he development of the 
pinkipanttB knowledge, awareness and skitti 

with the opportunity to; 

• develop original research 

■ relate the course to ongoing materials 
projects 

' * experience die process of L2 publishing 

■ cm now commercially produced muirlah 

• develop muTd-rnedlj and eexe course material 

■ mate torference presentations 


For further details please contact 

Brtsn Tomllnion <MA 12). Urtverilry Luton. 

75 Carla Sirctx. Luton, 

Bedford iMr» EnjUnd LUI 3AJ 

Tel: +44 1582 489041 
Fax: +44 1 582 4890)4 

conTurcd io ^■v.cllwxc r edur-iCioii ard re.c-aich 


MA In Linguistic!! (TESOL) 
by Distance learning 

The course nffon. unique lireiukh in lU coverage of 
Ruhjrrui, and nullability of options 
In1ak..»t in March ><r (Matii-r. ulrh 8 ,-un- ni<nliil> O 
ninri few h chnl.y of opilnns, A a 'llsv.Ttailon 
You may l» at ■ illaiaarti, but you /uv not on jour onu 
I a*U iluiU'W T*Vt+i>> a his)h ‘V nil y n( ptN,n.i1 
■ Full joh l.'iuio vupiurt /h.m .ip^r%«ttal im.ir ,s 
dl« onstbin ■uiprrvl 1 ur. 

• IK'Udlrd Tiiji-dtiT jbjil, In ‘in .ubinl -.(>•. InLs'- 

• Tuv iti-J l>y U v . pi,. ,n«- vull »t >• m .ill 

Specially designed Cuurso Molerinlu 

• Eiprewly wrla-n for muJcni, .ludyiny awa,- ir.jni llic 
Unhrralry. wilJi lapel 6 rupplemcntary mslrrluli 

Pc+'SesManat Courac-s 
RNGUS1I i on AlADKMIL SH IDV dnlxnvd M.id. i.i, 

who wish lo Impure and profiler Eoall»h and rm<are b-Ir.re 
iludyliUI *' Kriylwh ^<aUns UnJvensllos A CnlkW*. 
ENGLISH FOH GENERAI. AND PROFKSSIONAI. USE 
to hnprovo overall levi-1 *4 RnglUb 
We can offer youi 

• small classes uiing modem ImcHIbr A lrarnliw 
methods 

• cow aibiacti and option* e.g. drsais. Utcrsiurr. 
awdli. flurinca Engllih 

a use orUnhrersTty Kbraiy. eotnpulliu ft sport, fsriUtfes 

• mctnbcjsldp of the Stud rats' LWon 

• allwly »«J»I programme md social asslilanl lo help 
you and make your slay more fin 

Please ask fbr: 

Pro-Sewtona] Brochure forcourscH h SeplM lo Msy% 

Buamur nwchurs far courses In July/Amust/SqUeniliMr 06 


University 
of Surrey 

I'runirillnii 
Etocvlleiicw 
ill Kdiirmlnn 

ft IU-M iin.'h 
I or IudIilt 
infiiraiaUmi. plunse 
contort i 
Pr G. Flilclwr 
I .nyll-li I aritfiam- 


I 'ruvir,!!) nfSuiiry 
l.ullili..rdta , a5XH 
UnliLtl Kingdom 
Tel; No(1qdhL 
0148a 26GD10 
Interaadonal 

• 44 1483 
2BB010 

Pnxi Nntlonal 
01483 289B07 
faurttadonol 

♦ 44 1483 
259507 

E-mail 

eJWaurrey.ac.uk 

Internet 

liain//*iww-m*rrej.ac. 

ttk/EU/cB.hlml 






UNIVERSITY of STIRLING 

CENTRE for 

ENGLISH UNGUAGE TEACHING 


Situafod on a beautiful (omput in central 
Scotland with excellent sports facilities, shopping 
and art* centra, the Univeralty.offers the , 
following: >• - 1 


□ MSc in TESOL (I year) 

O MSc in CALL cnul TESOL (1 yo(i<) 

□ BA in ENGLISH as u FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

□ BA in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 

□ ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSES (all year) 

□ F’KE-SESSIONAL COURSES (Apt il-Snpfemlici | 


. , For a brochure and 

further Information please contact: 

The Associate Director, 'CELT 

-Univeriily of Stirling . ( 

Sllrllrig FK9 A LA, Scotland, UK 

• ■■/'''•■* '(Oil 786) 467^34 ■' 

Fax (0:1 786), 4633980 

PROMOTING EXCELLENC^IN TEACHING AND 
■ RESEARCH' 1 - - A 
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BuabiesB English Video Magealne Business English Video Magazine Business English Video Magazine.. ..Business English Video Magazine 

1 BUSINESS ENGLISH MAGAZINE 

| The flexible mulli-level video course in 4 parts for anyone with bgsic English. Business 

>9 English Magazine is suitable Tor self study or with a friend, and as a semi tutored course. 

n • improve your business English and management technique*, 

s * Leant what you want and when and how you went to learn it 

•S • Endorsed by The British Council. 

| • Leant reading, writing, speaking and listening skills. 

• Annual subscription only £264 including P&P. 

m • Receive a completely new study pack every 3 months, 

1 .. Each study Pock Contains- 

m Video Cassette. Audio Cassette, Language Guide. Resource Manual 


BUSINESS ENGLISH VIDEO MAGAZINE ORDER FORM 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
October 15 199J 



Specify your video system 


Complete this form and either post It to:- International Business Images, 

I Tuber Place, Wltham, Essex CM8 3YP, UK or fax your order to:- 44 (Oj 1376515561 
or telephone your order to:- 44 (0) 1376 512412 with your credit card details 

item PALQ SEC AM □ NTSCQ 


I would like an annual subscription to the Business English Video Magazine at a coat of £264 (inc P&P) 

- saving £40 on 4 individual copies. 

Nome - Profession 


i f Postcode Cuuntry 

vj I 

m j Telephone Number daytime evening.. 


X i Plensc charge my credit card. 


| | Crrdil card no. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ 

0 J Signature Expiry dale: /. 

1 ' 

| ! Plonsa.' allow £3 days for delivery nf you r first pun. Then three iur,ni hly inlciv3ls between each pari 


□ Access 


Q Mastercanl 


Q Eurocarrf 


ref. 1GW IRUfil i |r 

. i Cc 


twi ^iiizrShiv <wp!A llsilflujfSbiuimiH .hi|zb8d^ wp|A i[S||3uji ssuiiMig jiipaifutv oa l'!A IPSP«3 vuu|»nn oupntifiiw »m(Ha i{sggu;-| seuiBtyf 


Teach I 

sometimes run 
wtimes feel cl 
rd to get hold 
tity need to me 




Subscribe Now! 


1 wlah to su&scribe to Authaotioaliy 
Soall*h. I enclssa payment of C B E 1 =■ 
for 4 Issues ( ] yeari. cheques and 
orders are payable to AliIum- 
cJu'd.'li English. Poit or fa* to: 
Authentically Ingliah, 95. Olou-es- 
coi Pv&J. London SWJ 4SS, UK. 

Fax: H4 10} 171 835 C7U 


Fayner.t Kaa'.ucar-J 

Het5v3 l Prawn :n a Eurocard 

(Circle or. a) British Bamtl vlaa 



Ctcy/Srate/Councy 


Zip/ Feat coda 


Credit Caid Number 


I I 


Expiry Date 



TEACH ENGLISH IN KUWAIT 


TEFL Qualification plus minimum of 
3 years experience. 

Senior Instructor position leading team of 
teachers. Development of curriculum. 
Instruction of young Kuwaiti students in a 
military environment. 

Good Salary and Benefits package. 
Applications (enclosing CV} in writing 
by 20/1 0/95 to: 

Mr QM Butler 
TecQuIpment Ltd 
BomsII Street 
Long Eaton 

Nottingham NQ10 2AN 
Tel: (0115) 9722611 Fax: (0115) 9731520 


MATEFLA & DIR TEFL 


MATEFLA by Dlatanca Learning 
Exemption! for Dlp.TEFL/TESOL 
Dlp.TEFL& ESP (Builneaa Purpoiei) 

(Only Builnui Engfiih Diploma available by Distance Learning) 

Tutor, Cuianei. Other Sarvlees. INTERNATIONA! 

Reglitntion & Prospectus via regii m 1 , 

International Learning Centres LEARNING 

12 Rutland So, Edinburgh, EH I 2BB.UK CENTRES 

Tel/Fax: 01259 720440 (UK) E-mall: l0066S.50fi@compuserve.coni 


To place your advertisement 

TEL +44 (0) lOl 834 8686 
or FAX +44 (0) 161 839 4436 

The Quardian Weekly, 

164 Deanagate, Manchester 
M60 2RR England 


UNIVERSITY OF DUNDEE 

Department of Economics & Management 

UECTXJRER/ SENIOR 
LECTURER 
APPOINTMENTS IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the above posts, two of which are tenable 
immediately, the other tenable from 1 August 1606. All three positions are 
permanently established posts. Two of the appointments are to be made at 
Lecturer level (Grade A or B Salary scale, £15.154 - £26,430 and the third can 
be made at Senior Lecturer level (salary scale £27,747 - £31,357}. 

The Department la seeking to build on Its improving research atTcngths. 
The new appointees will be expected to demonstrate the strong research 
commitment that results in significant publlcalion. Candidates (or the Senior 
Lectureship appointment must have a good publishing record and 
leadership skills. Ail appointees must have the ability to work within a team. 
The Department's research activities Include virtually all branches of 
Economics (broadly Interpreted) and no fleld within Economics la excluded. 
Potential applicants can make Informal enquiries by contacting the Head of 
Department, Professor Monojlt Chalteiji, Tel: (01382) 344867. Fax: (01382.1 
344691, email: rn.chBtleijitfdundee.ac.uk. 

Applications should consist of (1) 3 copies of n CV, complete with (a) 
names and addresses of 3 referees, fh) a brief research agenda, fc) 
current position and earliest starting date IT appointed; ond (ID one 
copy of a recent research paper. Shortlisted candidates will be naked 
to present this paper at a job seminar. These should be sent to 
Personnel Services, University of Dundee, Dundee, DD! 4HN, Tel: 
Inti + 1382 + 344015. Further Parti cu I nr a are available far this 
post. Please quote reference EST/I2/56/G. Closing dntei 31 
October 1005. 

The Uiihenity erijts to promoi/ higher education ami research ami i* a« 
equal apportu a itiei employer 




UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Set within eusy reach of some of fii-ituiu'* nun 
attractive sea roast, mountain- nriri ugririilinru 
country, the University is m die hub of n liu>y i-mmum-tu 
centre which benefit* from ex mil rut uir, rail and ruuii link* 
The University uf Aberdeen is estuhlisbed in prm iile Higlu-i 
Education and to carry uut reluled rrtwurrh. 

Lectureship in Film Studies 

£15,154 -£19,848 p.a. 

Applicants should bf active researchers m film Stiiriu--. I'tcfi irtii ■ 
may be given to candidates who have letichinp and ri-Mar.l 
interests in European or American i-im-nm. Hi* ihrcr wui 
sppoinlmcnt, which will he lonalcd in lhc Di|iuriini.-ni of Knylish 
will commence on 1 January 19% or as boom us |kissiIiIi- llii-rcufii r. 
Informal enquiries may he directed to l»r (.rue me Koln rls. 
Deparimeni of English, (01224) 272010. 

AppKcation forms und further pnrlii'uJurx art- uvailiilili 1 
from Personnel Services, University nf Aberdeen, 
Regent Walk, Aberdeen A 09 IPX telephone 
(01224) 272727 quoting poai rt- Terror a 
FEN 029AX. 

A 24-hour answering service is in operation. 
Closing date: 31 October 1995 
An Equid Opportunities Employer 

UNIVERSITY OF ST1RL1 N~G 
DEPARTMENT of accountancy and finance 




CHAIR IN FINANCE 


Tills post Is lenable from 1 April 1996 or as soon as 
possible thereafter and the successful applicant will 
be expected to contribute lo leaching and research 
within the broad field of finance. Applications are especially 
welcome from those with research Interests In one or more 
oHhe following: empirical of theoretical corporate finance; 
financial marketing; Investments derivatives; international 
finance; caplial-maikei based accouniing research and 
financial management. Successful research and leaching 
records within ai least one of the major areas In finance is 
essential. 

informal enquiries may be made to Professor W Mclnnes, tel 
01786 467284 or e-mail: WM.Mclnnes@stirling.ac.uk. 

Salary will be within the Professorial range. 

Further particulars are available from the Personnel OJJlce, 
University of Stirling Stirling FK9 4LA. Id 01786 467136. 
fax 01 786 466/55 where applications In thefofn I of a full Of 
together with the names and addresses of three academic 
referees should be returned by Friday 3 November 1995. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer ' 


PROMOTING EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING AND RESEAR 




GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
October 15 1095 


TOE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TOE RED CROSS ' 
AND RED CRESCENT SOCIETIES 
SEEK TO FILL THE POSITION OF 

SENIOR OFFICER, FIRST AID 

Reporting to the Director, Community Health and Social Welfare, this nosilion i, 
responsible for the pro.not.on of First Aid training and other minted ae Mdes Sta o. r 
member Nahonnl SoemUes, to ensure the capacity and preparedness o™ r v™inmee s 

Ss^flS™™X ,,enl """ C ° mmi ' nily heal,h deVek ' Pment 

In order to assist Nat ional Societies with planning, monitoring and evaluation of first Aid 
training and m. natives, yon will develop m„l maintain regular contact with Nataal 
boeje rea sharing ti_-chmcal and material resources and information. Responsibilities also 
include the collection of informal ion regarding llie capacity of National Societies in the 
area of Community Cased First Aid Development, identifying gaps and facilitating the 
development and strengthening of training workshops, courses and curriculum to meel 
he corresponding needs. Strong working relationships with reSa operaZ 
departments m,d with Health Delegates in rile Peld. will be critical to your LZSoZ 

a„,lt e Sn V J C „fn e Li hCRllh P0st lining i„ Commmdty/hiblio Health 

and/or Program Development is required as well as a minimum of five years' exnrrience 

, — y * u FlT f A5d ° r °‘ her re,evant ***** of lieallh development Fluency in 
English and an excellent knowledge of French are also required, knowledge of Spanish 
and/or Arabic would be desirable. Preference will be given to candidate wXdSus 
SSS a " interna " 0 " al humanitarian organisation or non-govemment 

Fede , ration i9 “ ^ual opportunity employer. If you are interested in 

& send y °“ r ^ aa -v 3 

Human Resources Department 
International Federation of Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies 
PO Box 372 
121 1 Geneva 19 
Switzerland 

L Fax: 141-22) 733 03 95 J 


S INTERMEDIATE 
TECHNOLOGY 

TECHNOLOGY POLICY OFFICER 

(BUILDING MATERIALS & SHELTER) 

Salary - £16,800 - £1 9,200 

<e‘hZhJ B T^rTLTjZ bleS poor pa °P'‘ ln I" to develop an d use skills and 

lhe,r liVBS and wh!ch contr * ut * to thB 

W0 V S C bm l ? e Te ^ hr l 0, ? gy Pol,c y Unlt for a building materials specialist to 

provide * H P° Ucy ,a8UB8 - Additionally, the postholder will 

k iuh pracucai support and consultancy to projects In tho South. 

Yearn XanVeroari^r^? £ ** * P ° ° f Work iB eBBBntla! or alternatively, seven 
ideally with DariiHnim n ° B ' A 0a ?^ ^H° years mil8t have been spent working overseas, 

p ,r° jBC ?: The 8UCc988ful Postholder will also 
pi 3klilB in oommunlcatlng, both orally and in writing, with senior policy makers. 

Fax S-M 17 BB mmtS f ° m “ ld fUrther dataila: Te! °0 « 1788 560 B 31 , 

appllcattohs^ l 8 flN 4 n 0 tSSh W i Q d Q « n ,°! re ? UlrS appllCBnt8 to send °Vs. The closing date for 
hp uons I s 8 November 1 995, Interviews will be held on 23 November 1 995. 

T errace^Rugby^ 'cV^TaH T^U ^ ,ntBrmedlate Technolo 9 y- Myson House, Railway 

_ WE POSITIVELY WELCOME APPLICATIONS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE COMMUNITY. 


*J}j. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WM l CHAIR IN EDUCATION 

, J* APP^Hons are Inviled Tor a fourth Chair within the ' 
DepartmcnL The successftil'appikam will have an 
outstanding background In educational research, 

Including research methods, and will play a prominent role In' 
the Doctorate in Education (EdDj which will be introduced In ' 
1996. 

Salary will be within the professorial range. 

informal enquiries may be made lo Professor R M. Johnsionc 
art 01786 467600. email rnijl@3tr.ac.iik. 

Further parllculurs, which will Indude details of the 
Department's research interests are available fiom the ' ' : ' 

■ 1 Personnel Office. University bfSuihhg. Stirling F& 4LA. 
lei: 44 01 786 467136. fcBb'44 01 786 466155 where applications, in 
the form of a CV together with the rupees and addresses of three 
referees should be returned by Fridity initfodaber I9?q. 

■■ ’ — 1 |J • 

ANEQ.U A.L O P : P,Q RT;U N 1 T I E 5, EMPLOYER 


* SfflfJK teamha/wpertence 

Enhy any Mm8 

, B Offlo.B (OUW), 

P.a' Box 400 

p E2 MD a|c> 
^01*44(01 1733 039933 


APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 29 


AS SOCIATION OF COMMON W EALTH universit ies 


Lnnenlitcs. including subscrlpiton details. Is Available from the same aiurce. 
Unlvcnl, y Post 



AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Buiswpna 

Bmawana 

Bnuwanu 

Les.iihn 

Lost aha 

Capo Tnwn (Souih Alricx) 

Zimbabwe 

ZimKihwv 

Ziinhjhwe 

WeU Indies t Barhadus 1 
Wftl Indk-s (Trinidad ) 

West Indies iTrinidml) 

AUSTRALIA 
ANU (Canberra 1 
Monasli (Melbourne) 

Mrnxuli 1 Melbourne 1 
Munash (Melbourne) 

Queensland 
Queensland 
Queensland 
HONG KONG 

Univ. Hong Kong 
Univ. Hong Kong 
Univ. Hong Konf 
I fang Kang PalyEnrhaii. Univ 
NEW ZEALAND 

Cunierbury 

r.imerhuis 

I'uiilerhiin- 

U.inierlimj 

I’ACIIIC 

S-iuih Pairilk-iFiji) 

t M l Ell KINGDOM 

iiAliird 

thlnij 

1 ixfard 

>i.iinr<> 

U.slord 


L Clin Leal Psychology or Socinl Work 
L Guidance & Cou nsell i ng/Psyohian io Nursing 
L Human Geography 
F‘ Hisiory 

Vicc-Chtmccllor 

Choir &. SL/I7AL Roman ami Coinparulivc Law 

Chilli Rubiny 

AP/SL/L Phy.sfal ujry 

AP/SL/L Rinl11gie.il SeieniX's 

Law Librarian 

P/SL Onlindomics 

L/AL Ruiany 

F/RF/PDF Soeinlogy Program 

Chair Geography and Envlronmenial Svlcncc 

Chair Llbrariunsliip. Aithivcs and Rewords 

Vice-Chancellor end President 

P Mix-hankal Engineering 

SL/L Computer Systems 

RF/PDF Chemical Engineering 

L Medicine 
L/AL Clieim.iry 

L Cemre l->r Advancenieni of Umverdiy Tenching 
ASI'HnielS; r ouri.vm Mjnugeineni 

L Ann-rican Sni- lies. 

L Km. ml Wuik 
I. Chine v 

L Hiiiory iSnuili A-ium 
Puahiuing Officer 


Ref. No. 


W44.WI 

W44T<12 

W44.V)? 

W44372 

WM4.171 

SV44J9& 

W.14A7S 

W-M37‘J 

W44.1KU 

W4-I.1NI 

VV+1356 

W44357 

W44374 

W44354 

W44375 

W443U4 

W443bl 

W443fi2 

W44307 

W44.1(i3 

VV44J8S 

W441og 

W443<* 

\V44»5i 
V\ 44 4f.!4 
W-W ('.u 
V\ 44.1019 



j, ", P M-rul Phil^hj 

rRonmneeLangeagei W44.m 

K Lspenineinal I'jilmlogy W 44 \8.i 

JA r ' p SluJ > “f lf| c Cniuemporaiy Arab World W44 Wj 


M Chair in the Institute for 
PT Development Policy and 

ty m!\nc! lEvroi Management 

Applications are Invited for a newly established Chair, which Is deslaned to 
give Intellectual leadership In the Institute as II becomes restructured within the 
University and proceeds with a strategy to recruit a new generation of 
academic staff. : ‘ 

t0 J he y* wl11 have “pushed International reputation 

for research and publications In the flpld of either development policy and 

management or development studies, and have substantial research 
consultancy . or .working experience In Africa bf Asia, , ’ 

Further details can be obtained from the Director of Personnel. University of 

Manchester, Manchester, Ml 3.9PL (Tel: 01 61 276 2028. Fax: 01 8T 275 22211 

Quote ref. 304/95. Closing date for applications fe 2!4 November 1695. , . 

Employar ‘ the ^Diversity weteomea applications from 
suitably qualified people from all sections of the community, regardless ** 
of race, religion, gender or disability. ^ t 

Promoting quality teaching and research. 



To place your advertlsamsnt 
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30 APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


GUARDIAN WEBQjl 
October tcijg 



PROGRAMME MANAGER 

Agriculture, Relief and Rehabilitation, Somaliland 

SCF has a long history of Involvement In Northwest Somalia and In July 1991 
established a new programme. The main sectors of involvement are health, education 
and agriculture. Agriculture) activities to date have concentrated on seeds and tool 
provision to fermsrs In rain fed and Irrigated areas. SCF also runs a food security project 
In co-operation with tire Ministry o! Health and Labour. 

Your key task will be to provide direction and management support to SCFte 
agriculture and food security programme and be responsible for non-health emergency 
Interventions In response to continued fighting and man-made disasters. 

You will have two years International experience In a developing country of 
programme planning and management with an NQO, and proven experience In team 
management, financial management and administrative skills. Experience of working In 
or an understanding of agriculture, relief and rehabilitation sectors Is desirable. 

This post has unaccompanied status and Is offered on a 12 month contract with a 
salary of £19,294 p.a. which should be tax free. You can also expect a generous 
benefits package Including accommodation, flights and other living expenses. 

This post is required a.s.a.p. 

For further details and application form, please send or fax your C V A.SAP to: 

Alice Deslra, Overseas Personnel, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. M 

Fax: 0171 793 7610. XjllX 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. 



Deputy Country Representative 


Save the Children 


f 


■ Working for a better world for children 

INTERNATIONAL 
EXTENSION COLLEGE (IEC) 
Cambridge, UK 


INTERNATK 

EXT To 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

IEC, a training, research and consultancy NGO. promotes development by increasing 
access to education through distance learning techniques. 

This is a unique opportunity for nu exceptional manager. You must be educated to 
degree level, have experience in educational projects, particularly in the developing 
world, and knowledge of distance learning. Based in the UK, you will need to travel 
widely. You will need a good track record in fundraising, developing and implementing 
projects and the ability to manage a small but enthusiastic team of professionals. 

Salary c .£30,000 (negotiable) plus pension. To start early 1996. 

Closing date 18 November 1995. Interviews to be held in December. 

Send brief CV to Dr Felicity Binns. Director of Finance and Administration, 

IEC. Dale’s Brewery, Gwydir Street, Cambridge CBl 2LJ. 

Tel: +44(0)1223353321. Fax: +44(0)1223 464734. 

Registered Charity No. 1017317. A company Limited by guarantee No. 2782791. 


j Sultan Qaboos University - Sultanate of Oman | 

Department of Computer Science, College of Science 


Sultan Qabooa University, the National University of the Sultanate of Oman, invites applications for 
faculty positions at Lecturer/ Assistant Professor/ Associate Professor level in the new Department of 
Computer Science in the College of Science, starting fail 1996. 

Applicants must hold a Ph.D In Computer Science. Areas of special interest Include Data Bases, 
Communication and Networks, and Computer Graphics. However, candidates with exceptional 
qualifications in other areas will also be considered. Successful candidates win be expected to combine 
an enthusiasm for teaching and research. Currently the Department offers B.Sc. degree in Computer 
Science and provides service courses to all other Departments in the University. 

Apart from a very attractive tax free base salary, the University offers free furnished accommodation, 
two year 8 renewable employment contract with end. of service gratuity, annual leave with return air 
tickets, free medical treatment In Government Hospitals. There is no tax in the Sultanate. 

Interested candidates are requested lo submit their full C.V., alongside copies of academic and 
experience certlflctfes, quoting our Re t ADV/SCl/07/95, to: 

The Director, Personnel Affairs, Sultan Qaboos University, 

P.O. Box 50, Al-Khod - 123, Sultanate of Oman 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

The International Human Rights Law Group is seeking a 
new Program Director to administer its Rule of Law and 
civil society programs in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Extensive travel required. Law Degree with minimum of 
7 years experience, French fluency and knowledge of 
civil code legal systems desirable; significant field 
experience in human rights and/or development 
projects; strong writing skills; experience with program 
design and management; end experience with 
fundraising. 

Contact: Search committee, IHRLQ, 1601 
Connecticut Ave MV, Suite 700, 
Washington D.C. 20009 


To place your advertisement 

TEL +44(0) 

161 634 8686 


FAX +44 (O) 
161 83B 4436 

The Guardian 
Weekly, 

164 Deansgate, 
Manchester, 
M60 2RR 
England 


From an office In Recife, Brazil, Oxfam 
funds around 80 development projects 
throughout North and Northeast Brazil, 
with an annual budget of 
£1.4 million. The Deputy Country 
Representative (DCR) will assist In 
planning, Implementation, development 
and evaluation of Oxfam's funding in Brazil 
and related lobbying, campaigning and 
educational activity. The DCR co-ordinates 
the funding programme and will further 
develop the assessment of impact of our 
Interventions. 

S/he will deputise (or the Country 
Representative In her/his absence. 
Responsibilities of this post will Include 
management of three Programme Officers 
and the Project Administrator. 

The successful candidate will have; 

• at least three years experience of work 
with community organisations or NGOs 
(preferably In Brazil) 

• understanding of socio-economic 
conditions In Brazil 


Ox/am v,0'KS with poor people In tftelr struggle against 
hunger, fllteaea, exploitation end poverty in Attlee. Asia. 
Latin America and me Middle East through relief, 
development, research end publlo education. 


Based In Recife, North East Brazil 
Contract: 4 yean 

• capacity for analysis and strategic 
thinking 

• programme and staff management 
experience and an ability to support a 
multicultural team 

• fluency In Portuguese and a working 
knowledge ol English or vice versa, and 
capacity to reach fluency In both 

• understanding and commitment to 
issues of gender and race 

Oxfam offers a competitive national salary: 
medical care, contributory pension 
scheme and end-of-contracl resettlement 
allowance. Staff who relocate 
internationally receive an extra allowance. 

Closing date: 10 November 1995 
Interviews: 6-7 December 1995 (in Recife) 
For further details and application form 
please send a large SAE to: Overseas 
Personnel and Development Department, 
Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford 
OX2 7DZ quoting reference 
OS/DCR/BRZ/PY/QW. 

ifXEAM 

Working for a Fairer World 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

Department of linguistics & 
International Studies 

LECTURER IN RUSSIAN 


Applications are sought from candidates who hold a good first 
degree and, preferably, a higher degree in Russian and who are 
able to teach Russian language at all levels from Beginners to 
Postgraduate level within degree courses which emphasise oral 
and aural skills. An interest in Russia with an ability to offer 
courses on the Russian economy and society would be 
advantageous. Applicants must possess an established research 
record, preferably including publications in the areas of Russian 
Society/Politics/Economlcs. The successful candidate will have 
native or near-native command of English and Russian. 

Salary will be on the Lecturer scale (£15,154 - £26,430 per annum) 
according to age, qualification and experience. Superannuation 
under USS conditions. 

Further particulars of this post are available from the Personnel 
Office (CVC/mah), University of Surrey, Guildford GU2 5XH 
England (+44 (0)1483 259279. Applications In the form of a CV (2 
copies), which should Include the names and addresses of three 
referees, should be sent lo the same address by 27 October 199.1 
quoting reference 409. 

This University is committed to an 
Equal Opportunities Policy. 

Promoting excellence In education and research. 



Home-study courses in journalism, creative writing 
and business skills, three and six month tutorial 
courses in news journalism, evening/afternoon 
classes in freelance writing. Free Prospectus. 


LONDON SC HOOL OF JOURNALISM 


GW, 22 Upbrook Mews, Bayswater, London W2 3HG 
Tel: +44 171 706 3790 Fax: +44 171 706 3780 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Certificated, well- recognised distance teaming courses In editing and 
proof reading. Plenty of advice and help from experienced and caring 
tutors. Advanced editorial courses and English grammar courses also 
available. 

Forfivt (i&mation pack, contact 
CHAPTERHOUSE, 2 South ernhay West, 

■ Exeter, Devon, EX1 UG England 

Telephone 01392 499488; fox 01392 498008 


Learn to 
Teach English 
in Cairns, 
Australia 

at International House 
Teacher Training 
Centre 


RSA/Cambridge » 
Certificate courses T 

Contact 
Simon Bradley, 
International House, 
Queensland, 

Box 7368, 

Cairns 4870, 

Qld. Australia 

Fax: (070)313464 
Phono: (070) 313466 


Advertisements 

It Is a condition of accaptsncsd 
advertisement orders IM*®J 
proprietors of The Guardian 
do rwl guarantee the lnaariW® 
any particular advertisement <*• 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING 31 


French without 
too many tears 


Enrolling on an intensive 
course can be exhausting 
but very rewarding, as 

Patrick Ensor found on 
a trip to Belgium 


T HE FOUR most frightening 
words in French are A vous la 
parole. Or so 1 imagined on 
the first evening I arrived at 
Ch&teau C6ran in Belgium. My last 
formal acquaintance with French 
was 30 years ago when I passed 
French O level. Since then, my vo- 
cabulary seems to have shrunk to 
about 100 words, just about enough 
to navigate around the basic needs 
of a holiday in France. 

Yet here I was, standing in a cir- 
cle with 26 other newcomers to a 
week's intensive language course, 
being invited to speak, to say who 1 
was. and why J was here. In French. 

The philosophy behind lingua 
C6ran is to immerse students in 
their chosen language of study from 
the moment they walk up the steps 
lo this comfortable chateau near 
Spa, in the Ardennes, until they 
emerge, blinking and nearly brain- 
dead, the following Friday. French is 
the only language spoken from Bon- 
jour at breakfast to the merciful re- 
lease of Bonsoir as you head for bed. 

Unlike the total immersion ap- 
proach of, say, a Berlitz course, 
where the teaching is intense but 
the evenings are free, Oran's per- 
manent staff and full-time teachers 
are there throughout tire day, dur- 
ing meals, and in the evening to 
coax students into conversation. 

The sense of being part of a large 
family is reinforced by Monique 


Bastin, who started Lingua Cfran 
with her husband Ren£ 20 years 
ago. Like a gentle mother superior, 
she encourages her novices with 
warmth and kindness. Monique, 
who speaks French slowly and 
clearly, creates the informal, relaxed 
environment in which students can 
pursue the difficult challenge of 
learning a new language. It is a phi- 
losophy reflected in the teaching. 

After the welcomes and dinner on 
the first evening, students are set a 
test to assess their knowledge of 
French grammar. The test is de- 
signed to reveal both level of com- 
petence and gaps in knowledge. 
Students at roughly the same level 
(on a scale from 1-6) are then made 
up in classes of three or four. 

After a comprehension test the fol- 
lowing morning, Marion, our young 
teacher, announced to our class of 
four — a journalist, two business- 
men. and a language student — that 
our week's task was to perfect our 
concordance of tenses, and to im- 
prove ways of asking questions, both 
areas where our tests had revealed 
us to be weak. A good grounding in 
French syntax is quite properly re- 
garded as essential to good speech. 

But the C£ran method also sets 
out to get students to speak, which, 
after all, is why everyone is here. 
Each day, as homework, we wen? 
asked to prepare stories with a 
moral theme — "The day I had to 
say sorry" yielded a few wry tales 
— then take turns in class to tell 
them. Marion would meanwhile be 
noting our mistakes. Alter everyone 
had made amiable fools of them- 
selves. she would gently point out 
our errors and get the class to re- 
peat better, more idiomatic phrases. 



Personalised 
tuition comes 
at a price 


Bespoke service . , . afternoon sessions at Chateau Cdran are 
designed to bring together students who share a common aim 


concentrating on those areas 
deemed in need of improvement. At 
the end of each class she committed 
Phrases trtsor (key phrases) to a 
(ape for us to practise later. 

Those who take the C6ran Lingua 
course are highly motivated. Many 
are business people who need 
French to communicate with col- 
leagues or clients. Others need it to 
qualify for university entrance in 
France. Teaching staff play close at- 
tention to individual needs, and the 
afternoon classes are designed (o 
bring together students who share a 
common aim, whether it is to mas- 
ter the art of diplomacy or drive a 
hard bargain. 

But it is the camaraderie at meal- 
times. during coffee breaks and in 
the evening that gives C'hflteau Cerau 
its special apjjeal — or torture de- 
pending on your point of view Be- 
cause the Ceran philosophy is based 
on fellowship, students are encour- 
aged lo take part in evening activities, 
even it is only to listen to a talk on the 
superiority of Belgian chocolate. 

The highlight of the week is din- 
ner on Thursday, the last evening to- 


gether, to which outsiders are tradi- 
tionally invited. Often they are neigh- 
bours prepared to put up with a sticky 
social evening in return for a good 
meal. Students are allocated guests, 
whom they are asked to greet, ply 
with drinks and generally entertain. 
The first test of hospitality comes at 
the start of dinner, when students 
are asked (o stand up in front of 60 
or more people and introduce their 
guests. At that moment "A vous la 
Parole * is as much a measure of stu- 
dents’ confidence as of their new- 
found language proficiency. 

Later, in yet another circle of fel- 
lowship, students lake turns to say 
whui they gained from the course. 
Those who start with little or no 
French tend to mnke astonishing 
leaps in five days; others. like me, 
with enough French lo appreciate 
how little i hey know, can lie af- 
flicted by modesty. But. looking 
around and listening to others seiz- 
ing on la parole, it was clear that 
most of my fellow students had 
made significant gains in both flu- 
ency and vocabulary. And made 
new friends Into the bargain. 


OlUVZS and Monique Bastin 
ft started lingua C4ran 20 
years ago after returning from 
10 years' educational work in 
Africa. 

Since then they have chalked 
up 25,000 graduates and 
started or licensed several other 
schools, including another 
Flrench centre in Provence, a 
centre in Spain, and two English 
centres, one in Ireland and the 
other in the United States. 

In addition, Ch&teau du 
Haut-Neubois, near Chflteau 
C£ran, offers courses in various 
European languages and caters 
for youth groups. 

According to Dirk Von 
Nieuwenborgb, Ci rail's 
commercial director, up to 90 
per cent of students are 
sponsored by their companies 
or government (Germany sends 
its diplomats to Cdran for nine 
weeks’ language training). 

The personalised tuition 
C6ran offers does not come 
cheap — a week's course 
coats between £1,500 and 
£2,000, but Includes bed and 
full board — yet it has not 
stopped Ccran growing 
throughout the recession-hit 
nineties. 

Mr Vun Nieuwcnhorgh puls 
Oran's success down to 
word-of-mouth and expects to 
report u 24 per cent growth in 
i numbers at nil centres in 1995. 


For further details, contact 
Cdran Lingua Interna banal, 

Avenue du Chateau 16 - 8-4900 
Spa, Belgium, tel: (+32) 87 79 1 1 22, 
fax: (+32) 87 79 11 80 
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What kd does best 


Former Nashville girl 
and now a lesbian icon, 
kd lang has a new album 
out that more than proves 
her vocal talent, writes 
Veronica Lee 


F OR SOMEONE who has just 
released only her fifth major- 
label album in nine years, 
singer kd long at tracts a lot of at ten- 
lion. 

lang's career so far lifts looked j 
like the path taken by a drunk dri- 
ving a Ferrari. Now acknowledged 
as having the bust set of pipes in the 
business, laug, 33. may be accused 
of bring something of a dilettante: 
she st nr ted as a performance artist 
in her native Canada, (licit spent a 
few years playing cowpunk — rock- 
abilly music with a punk altitude. In 
1035 she was signed to Warner 
records by Seymour Stein (the man 
who discovered Madonna) and her 
music changed to more refined new 
country. But tang lacked (he big 
hair, big breasts and a small mind to 
make it in Nashville. Although she 
later made Shadowland (a well-re- 
ceived tribute to Patsy Cline made 
with the dead singer’s producer, 
Owen Bradley), the town gave lang 
the cold shoulder. 

in 1992 come n major change of 
musical direction with lang's 
Grammy award-winning Ingenue, 
charting fin unrequited love affair, 
which sold massively and gave her 
mainstream success. A few months 
after the album's release lang gave 
her most acclaimed performance 
yet — she became the first lesbian 
rock singer to come out publicly. 

The announcement was met by 
an avalanche of media attention, cul- 
minating in the famous Vanity Fair 
cover of lnng. dressed in men's 
dollies and lying in a barber's chair 
being "shaved" by model Cindy 
Crawford (also rumoured to be 
gay), dressed in a teddy and high 
heels. Suddenly lang was a hot 
media item and overnight became 
the lesbian icon.adykon, if you will. 

Sarah Pellit, editor of American 
gay magazine Out, explains why lang 


was such a media hit: “Straight 
women were gushing that she was 
the lesbian they could consider 
sleeping with, straight men were say- 
ing they had finally found an attrac- 
tive dyke and gay men responded 
well to her strength as a woman. 

“But," she adds, “lang got com- 
pletely overrun with it." As formany 
before her, coining out was a heady 
liberation and lang perhaps enjoyed 
the attention too much. She spent 
most of the following two years in 
LA was frequently photographed 
on the town and made regular ap- 
pearances in gossip columns, her 
name linked wiLh Severn! famous 
women, including Madonna and 
Martina Navratilova. 

lang has complained dial "l lie 
media think all famous lesbians 
must be sleeping with eftcli other”. 
Her friendship with Navratilova is 
close, though; they shave a love of 
Harley Davidson motorbikes and 
lang flew into 1 /union just to watch 
the tennis star's Inst attempt at the 
Wimbledon singles title in 1994. 

lang enjoys a close relationship 
with her fans, too. Her assistant has 
been seen discreetly shepherding 
young babes — blonde and lissom 

— backstage, lang now says she 
hopes to settle down with, get mar- 
ried to even, "the girl next door” — 
which, for every dewy-eyed dyke in 
her audience, translates as “me". 

Raised in Consort. Alberta, lang 
was the daughter of a teacher and 
the town phnrniacisl. She always I 
I fell mi outsider: as a tomboy in a 
town of just 650 people, it's not Uiffi- I 
I cult to see why. Then, when she was 
i \2, her father, to whom she was 
very close, deserted his family, an 
experience which lang says sent her 
into shock and about which she has 
only recently been able to talk. 

Looking back, it’s difficult to un- 
derstand why lang was ever in the 
closet at all. Out to her family and 
friends since her teens, her sexual- 
ity was an open secret in the indus- 
try and few would fail to guess from 
the way she looked. 

Such rare good feeling towards a 
star is due to lang's engaging charm 

— she has it by the bucketload and, 
along with a ready wit and a drop 
dead smile that could turn a straight 
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No more blues! . . ‘coming out was a heady lilieration 1 for kd lang 


woman at 20 paces, it captivates 
practically everybody who meets 
her, male or female, gay or straight. 
A (straight female) journalist ex- 
plains: “I left feeling I had got the in- 
terview of my career — kd made me 
feel so special. Then I discovered 
she’d given the self-same interview 
— the same jokes, the same anec- 
dotes, even the same flirting, for 
God’s snke, to everybody. But even 
though she's an expert manipulator, 
I enn't help liking her. I think we all 
fell in love with Iter." 


Mk FTER a rare exijerience of 
failure — in 1994 her soulful 
soundtrack to Gus Van 
Sam's Even Cowgirls Get The Blues 
bombed along with the film — - about 
a year ago lang decided she was sick 
of the IA scene, and needed to re- 
evaluate her life. She abandoned a 
planned film project, moved back to 
Vancouver and started work on n 
new album with her longtime collab- 
orator Ben Mink. 

The result is All You Can Eut. 
lang’s most finely crafted work yet. 
Gone are the metaphors and allu- 
sions of previous work, to be re- 
placed by her most direct lyrics to 
date, and her first which are gender- 


Viking blood and a splash of brine 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 

A S HANCOCK vibrantly put it 
/ \ in The Blood Donor: “British 
/ 1 blood! Undiluted for 12 gen- 
erations. One hundred per cent 
Anglo Saxon, with perhaps juat a 
dash of Viking.” That dash of Viking 
lifts the whole concoction, like 
Worcester sauce in tomato juice. 

So how can one account for Sandi 
Toksvig, whose blood ia virtually 
100 per cent Viking gore, and 
clearly fed up to here with the sea. 

In Island Race (BBC 1) Toksvig 
and John McCarthy have been limp- 
ing round Britain In a salting ship, 
the Hlrta. Everyone seems Increas- 
ingly weary and wet and seasick and 
homesick with the exception of the 
skipper, who is In love with Hirta, 
(“the essence of her, the depth of 
her joy is her absolute simplicity’'). 

It had seemed like a good idea in 
Beirut. "During my captive years," 
said McCarthy, "my dream of free- 
dom had been set at sea like this, on 
a boat like this, on a day like this." 


It rained and blew and hailed. 
Sandi kept pumping away to keep 
the show afloat till you could have 
throttled her. By the time they were 
blown back to Orkney they were, 89 
Coleridge put it, a ghastly crew. 

McCarthy said: "I’ve never seen i 
Sandi so exhausted that she’s actu- 
ally lost her sense of humour. I’d be 
concerned about her but the fact is 
I'm just too tired to care." Sandi 
said: "They used to say, ‘Excuse me, 
Sandi.’ Now they just stand on the 
side and do the business." 

At this strikingly low point in 
their fortunes they met Dean, a 
panel beater from Glossop, his fam- 
ily and his spotted dog. They were 
looking over a small island, the 
Holm of Grimbister, with a view to 
buying it. Grimbister, once the fog 
lifted, looked just the way it sounds. 
The wind came at you like a lunatic 
with a carving knife and Dean’s wife 
clutched her cardigan around her. 

Dean was circular and unsinkable 
like a life bell He inspected the ru- 
inous croft cheerfully. The shattered 
windows were tied up with barbed 
wire. GrasB colonised the roof. 


There was, Dean said, a lot of scope. 
A couple of good years on it and 
you'd be sorting it out He'd get his 
Dad to help him with the electrics. 
(Tf you want to know what happened 
then, a Welshman bought the island 
and Dean bought a farmhouse on 
Orkney. No Scots applied.) 

There’s trouble at t’pub. Last 
night Bet, the landlady with the 
leopard bustier and lemon souffle 
hairdo, read that The Rovers Return 
was being sold. She stood iike a 
souffte turned to stone. Her friend's 
assurance that you can't always be- 
lieve what you read in the papers 
carried little conviction. Roy Hatter- 
sley has been writing about it for 
months. 

Coronation Street has had two 
memorable landladies as the coun- 
try has bad two great queens. All 
others are just parsley round the 
plate. Annie Walker and Bet Lynch 
took the Rovers on a big dipper 
ride. Annie tirelessly tried to raise 
the tone of the place by hitting each 
aitch hard on the head with an In- 
visible hammer. Bet Lynch lowered 
I the tone with a bump that woke 


specific. The quality of her song- 
writing has come on in leaps ami 
bounds, and some constructions 
would grace Cole Porter or the 
Gershwins. 

The quality of the album raises 
the question of whether coming out 
liberates an artist. Anger and expe- 
rience fuel most creative endeavour 
and. the theory goes, if you m e in 
the closet you write out of auger ami 
pain. Can coining out iiffeci the 
quality of an artist’s work? 

"Everyone's agreed (lint long and 
Melissa Etheridge were inure cool, 
more calm and less awkward when 
they came out, but does it make 
them a belter singer or a belter gui- 
tar player? I don’t think so", says 
Sarah Pettit. 

Much rides on the new CD as. in 
n sense, this is the first "real" kd 
lang album. Perversely, her coming 
out could hurt snles; fans and the 
music press, liberal to their rocking 
routs, may have given lung support 
in the past, due to her sexuality. 
From now on she stands »>r falls by 
the same standards applied to other 
stars. 

T want it all," lang sings on the last 
track. Judging by the quality of the 
new album, it is hers for the taking. 


armadillos snoozing on Peruvian 
pampas. 

Front runners for the job are the 
ladylike Liz McDonald and the rau- 
cous Viera Duckworth. If it were a 
slanging match with Dennis Skin- 
ner, ray money would be on Vera, 
but the big dipper may be on the 
way up again. 

Nannies (Channel 4) had a small 
selection of tales to raise the hair on 
your neck. "I sacked her for being un- 
tidy. About six weeks later I got the 
phone bill. By then I had found the 
psychotherapy notes under her mat- 
tress. The phone bill was for £800.” 
Every call was to the Samaritans. 

The trials of Jason and Prances of 
Putney, new parents looking for a 
nanny for Josh, were minutely docu- 
mented. They reminded me some- 
how of Paul and Primula, a terribly 
nice couple entirely unprepared (ac- 
cording to Patrick Campbell) for the 
arrival ojf Nurse Foley from Tralee, 
a Mrs Gamp figure with a lurid line 
in gynaecological anecdotage and 
eye-catching sky blue bloomers. 

Nowadays nannies seem like chil- 
dren themselves, vague or rapa- 
• clous or Irresponsible. T don't", said 
Jason with a titch of tetchiness, “un- 
derstand where we’ve gone wrong." 
It might, of course, be the television 
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Piquant 
flavouring i 

ROCK ~~~~ 

Caroline Sullivan 

T HE Rod Hot Chili Peppej, 
were extravagantly describe 
ns “the biggest bond in the 
world" by a rock magazine re- 
cently. “Hie biggest punk-funk 
bund in Amorim" would be 
more realistic, but the Los 
Angeles foursome could visit, 
bound for dizzier heights. Ont.j 
the first bunds to have mnrifcj 
loose-limbed dance grum es lo 
hard rock, the Peppers huve 
been lit it for 1 1 yeura now. 

The latest album. One Hot 
Minute, is their biggest yet sot 
Loudon’s Brixton Academy w, 
consequently so brimmingsiik 
body-pierced humanity there 
was barely room to sweat, il 
1 must have been just as hot (3- ^ 
stage, for within minutes ofar 
rival, the group had stripped 
down to brief shorts, singer 
Anthony Kiedis divesting hind 
of n perfectly cunning maid 1 ) 
uniform. (The Chili Peppenn 
famous for disdaining clothing 
in a notorious publicity shot, 
they posed nude save for stray 
giefllly-p laced sports socks.) 

Onstage, Flea's lumbering- 
then-lithe hassliuea catch you 
right in the solar plexus. Then 
were numerous heated loslrv 
mental dialogues between lla 
and guituriat Dave Navarro, tlr 
former favouring a soulful snV 
Ihe latter determined to rotW- 
joint down. Navarro got his 
chance on several of the One? 
Minute numbers that formed 
bulk of the set. The- best wait 
Flea-sung Pea, which started 
with a hoarse, a cnppella ‘To 1 
little pea, I love the sky undlk 
trees" — ■ typical Chilian snr- .j 
doniclHiu — and dissolved bn 
cacophony. 

The muiieiuVs fervour undi 
scored the depth of their aflw 
lion for the baud: Ihe cacMfc 
jiving Peppers prove it’s pc^ 
to be 30, net 16 and get paid 
handsomely for it. 


camera. I would rather be 
viewed with a tiger in the roooj- . 

You can do n very credible 
Prussian of Rolf llnrrls by ju&Pj 
ing like n friendly dog. A little 
There, Rolf lo the life. Shaggp 
ble, he is the making 
ennlly popular Animal 
(BBCU. When a woman 
her hamster had to be P“ l & 
she turned to Rolf, hte 
round her nnd she wept blttew ; 
his shoulder. 

A sick animal is strangety w-i 
Tied and patient The ov ^. , TJ 
distress and affection. ‘T 1 ®: j 
Delphine, fishing a hen j 
basket, "is Clare, my cWc**^: 
flew in two-and-a-half ye^ tL j 
she roosted in a tree. She s **“ j 
she kind of eats peanuts. - 

Emotions chased across 1* ■ {• 
face like clouds. 

“And Bhe sat onmyWj! 
day because she 
where her feet are. 
her toes as if she got F^rTifl 
and her tail, which Is MjEf- 1 ! 
beautiful fan . . SbefStr 
Clare’s dejected tall and." 
like a pack of cards. , ■j-.wiQ 

Poor Clare. The 
multi-vitamin shot and w*. ; j 
back next week*" I : 
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The poor relation 
has the last laugh 


THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 


HAT DO Rav Cooney's 
Funny Money and Terry 
Johnson v . Dead Funny, 
two plays currently running in Lon- 
don, have in common? Obviously 
the desire to make us laugh. Also 
the shrewdness — like the movie 
Funny Bones — to announce their 
intention in the ritie. But the real 
hidden link is Henry McGee. 

In Cooney's new play he appears, 
quite brilliantly, as a hapless subur- 
banite bullied into impersonating an 
Australian sheep-farmer; and in 
Johnson's play he makes the most 
famous non-appearance since Godot 
as he fails to arrive at a wake for 
Benny Hill, whose straight man he 
was for 20 years. 

But, in one vital respect, the two 
plays are very different. Funny 
Money is a farce while Dead Funny 
is a comedy. Definitions of the two 
genres tend to disappear up their 
own semantic tail. I would, however, 
suggest that farce is an elaborate 
mathematical construct with the 
sole aim of inducing laughter while 
comedy presupposes a vision of life 
and an underlying moral purpose. 

Even that broad distinction is 
open to objections. Eric Bentley, in 
his famous chapter on farce in The 
Life Of The Drama, suggests it has n 
subversive intent: dint il is an enact- 
ment of our wish "lo damage the 
family, to desecrate the household 
gods”. But the real reason, l sus- 
pect. we enjoy Feydeau or Cooney 
is the combination of algebraic plot- 
ting and whirlwind panic. Wherea9 



comedy Dead Funny 

comedy, whether it be by Congreve, 
Wilde, Ayckbourn or Johnson, aims 
through laughter to shift our per- 
spective and rearrange our con- 
sciousness. 

Funny Money and Dead Funny 
support my argument. Cooney's 
p u * 8 H ) 50ut a Fulham accountant 
who accidentally picks up a brief- 
case full of gangster’s loot. He de- 
cides to abscond to Spain with the 
money but his getaway is thwarted 
j>y the separate arrivals of two po- 
licemen, In desperation, he passes 
oil some neighbours as visiting reta- 
lves from Australia — different 
ones to each cop — until the stage 
teems with mistaken identities. 

syppose you could, at a pinch,' 
ee Looney’s play as a wicked satire 
^modern greed and suburban fan- 


tasies of Barcelona, Bali and wife 
swapping. But the pleasure lies in 
the mechanism. But were so busy 
keeping up with the plot we some 
times forget to laugh. 

Cooney and McGee are among 
tile non-arriving guests at Terry 
Johnson's Dead Funny which now 
appeare at the Savoy totally recast 
and looking funnier than ever. It 
also fulfils iny working definition of 
comedy in that it makes us rethink 
our own attitudes. 

On the one hand it pays tribute to 
the heroism of stand-up and the ec- 
centric English comic traditions- At 
the same time, it examines the sex- 
ual chauvinism that underlies that 
tradition and implies that it both re- 
flects and shapes men's attitudes to- 
wards women. 

But Johnson also shows that com- 
edy, unlike farce, has the capacity to 
hit two emotional buttons at once. 
There's a classic example when 
Brian, co-founder of the Dead 
Funny Society and beautifully 
played by Sam Kelly, decides to 
come out as gay. On the one hand, it 
is deeply moving because it shows 
the courage still required in our 
hypocritical society by a working 
man to declare that he is gay: it is 
also, in the dramatic context, very 
funny since Brian, who is camper 
than a row of tents, scarcely 
poleaxes anyone with his news. 

Dead Funny also demonstrates 
the very English impurity of genres. 
But, although it uses elements of 
farce, it does so in a carefully-moti- 
vated way. Towards the end of the 
play there is n wild custnrd-pie 
throwing sequence which is birth 
parody Benny Hill and 3 release of 
die overpowering domestic tension 
Johnson has created. I was re- 
minded of a similar sequence at the 
end of Carry On Loving where ill- 
matched couples at a wedding feast 
likewise daub each other with pies. 
But, where in the movie it looks like 
slapdash slapstick to provide u 
rowdy finale, Johnson gives it h pre- 
cise dramatic meaning. 

Farce or comedy? To me, they 
are not antithetical but complemen- 
tary. Farce, through its jet-propelled 
panic, can achieve a delirium that is 
the quintessence of theatre. Com- 
edy, while borrowing qualities from 
its supposedly lowbrow sister, can 
do more to change hearts and 
minds. But, rather than create a hi- 
erarchy of genres or set farce at war 
with comedy, 1 suggest we abandon 
our built-in snobbery and learn to 
cherish them both. 

Alf Garnett’s Lear — Warren 
Mitchell will. I’m sure, forgive the 
identification with the tetchy old git 
he played for 24 years — is a tri- 
umph of actorty skill, experience 
and intelligence over audience pre- 
conceptions, writes Robin Thornber. 

This unconventional casting is 
not, perhaps, as surprising as It 
seems. Jude Kelly’s reign at the 
West Yorkshire Playhouse has been 
marked by her producer's skill at 
making this sort of connection. 

Mitchell, at the almost Learlike 
age of 69, combines a virtuoso dis- 
play of histrionic know-how, with a 
performance that is also deeply felt 
and carefully thought through. ; 

It's such a big, powerful perfor- 
mance that he his fellow actors look 
like walk-ons. Not one of Lear's dan- 
gerous daughters, looked capable of 
fiddling an office sweepstake, - let 
alone taking over a country. 



ARTS 33 

the Philadelphia Museum of 
Fine Art, could attract even 
more visitors than the 793,000 
who went to the Renoir retro- 
spective in the same gallery 10 
years ago. More than 735,000 
queued to see a Manet retro- 
spective In the Grand Palais In 
1983, but, apart from the im- 
pressionists, Cdzanne's popular- 
ity could also surpass that of 
Salvador Dali, whose show at the 
Pompidou centre in 1979 was 
seen by 840,000 people. 

It took four years to assemble 
Cdzanne’s oil paintings and 
about 70 drawings and water- 
colours for an exhibition which 
recalls the 100th anniversary of 
a Paris impressionist exhibition 
in which Cezanne's talent was fi- 
nally recognised by a wide public, 

The painter was then 56 years 
old and died 1 1 years Inter. 

Fran?olse Cachin, director of 
French museums, said it was 
unlikely that a retrospective on 
the Grand Palais scale would 
ever be shown again. It includes 
both versions of the Grandes 
Balgneuses from Philadelphia 
and the National Gallery in 
London. 

“Nobody for 60 years has seen 
a collection of works that show 
his lifelong evolution as an 
artist," Bhe said. 



Paul Cezanne's Les Grandes Balgneuses, his masterpiece lent to 
Paris by the National Gallery in London 

Cezanne fever grips Paris 


\ A /HAT COULD become the 
V V most popular single-artist 
impressionist exhibition of the 
20th century opened in Paris 
this month with the first C&anne 
retrospective since 1936, 
writes Paul Webster. 

The collection of 109 paint- 
ings at the Grand Palais near the 
Champs-Elys^ea has already set 


the record for the most publi- 
cised French homage to a single 
painter with the publication of at 
least 50 new books or re- 
editions, supplements in all the 
magazines and newspapers, a 
deluge of CD-Roms and hours of 
television and radio previews. 

The exhibition, put together 
with London’s Tate Gallery and 


A po-faced Pocahontas 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


P OCAHONTAS is the only 
Disney animated feature about 
a real person and the most coherent 
attempt yet by the studio to make a 
politically correct one. 

The result is ambivalent, since 
the real story of this daughter of an 
American Indian chief is not told. 
Pocahontas became Lady Rebecca 
Rolfe, travelled lo England with her 
merchant husband, and was pre- 
sented at the court of King James 
before she died of cholera, aged 20, 
in Gravesend. 

Tlie fake story, as told by Disney, 
is less fascinating. This Pocahontas, 
drawn less like a Barbie doll than 
usual, is a free-spirit who falls for 
John Smith, tile captain of a 
shipload of settlers and bravely pre- 
vents a war between the Brits and 
the Injuns when he’s captured. Her 
tribe is presented as a bunch of 
happy natives living in an idealised 
New World, disturbed by Brits 
searching for gold. 

There is less sheer fon to be had 
and fewer Disney show-stoppere 
than usual. Admittedly, Pocahontas 


is accompanied for mud) of (he 
film's journey by Meeko and Flit — 
not a brace of American Indian 
lawyers but a raccoon and a hum- 
mingbird who get up In nil kinds, of 
amusing tricks for ihe benefit of 
kids who get tired of the love story. 
Even so. after the visual splendours 
of Aladdin. Beauty And The Beast 
and The Lion King, this seeins a lit- 
tle weary. 

The would-be settlers get along 
with the Indiana better than those 
later Americans who. among other 
enormities, left cholera-infected 
blankets in Indian settlements in 
order to wipe out the Inhabitants. 
Still, it's difficult to make an ani- 
mated feature based on truth that 
can appeal across the board to six- 
year-olds and their grannies. One 
might have hoped for more charac- 
ter detail and a greater sense of fun, 
but this is po-faced Disney, which 
draws the New World nicely but 
badly misses the colourful non- 
sense that we love even as we sneer. 

Stunts, shoot-outs and a certain 
amount of computer wizardry 
seems obligatory nowadays. It is 
the be-all and end-all of Irwin Win- 
kler's The Net in which Sandra 
Bullock, the rising star of Speed and 


While You Were Sleeping, proves 
that she is not yet good enough to 
hold a film oil her own without the 
saving grace of u strong male lead. 

Site plays a reclusive hunter (or 
computer viruses in Southern Cali- 
fornia whose clients computer* 
suddenly get infected by n iny«n«*ri- 
ous bug. No un«* can when 
the poor woman becomes a n<»n-|»rr- 
son, with a new name, a house for 
sale and n criminal record. Even the 
FBI agent she turns lo is fraudulent 
and her therapist ex-boy friend 
(Dennis Miller) succumbs to an al- 
tered medical prescription. 

The Net is nothing more than an 
old-fashioned thriller decked out in 
fashionable new clothes which pro- 
poses the oldest of cliches — that 
computers and software are likely to 
become increasingly dehumanising. 

Clteik Doukoure’s Le Billion 
d’Or C fhe Golden Bail) is charming 
— tite talc of a young Cameroon 
boy who wants to become a famous 
footballer and in the end gets taken 
on as an apprentice by the French 
team St Etienne. 

Made shortly after the Cameroon 
team reached the quarter-finals of 
the World Cup. it shows in its spare 
and effective structure how much 
Doukoure has benefited from his 
French experience as an actor and 
screenplay writer. 


Leap to the beat 


MUSIC 

Michael Ellison 


D rummers do not get a good 
press, in as far as they receive 
any attention at all. Their plight is 
best explained by a joke. What do 
you call a bloke who hangs around 
with musicians? A drummer. 

Ichiro Inoue has not heard the 
crack before and he doesn't think 
jfs vei 7 funny. But then, as the 
leader of Wadaiko Ichiro — a troupe 
of drunlmers who come on like 
Cozy Powell-meets-Bruce Lee — he 
wouldn’t. 

But Ichiro Inoue hss managed to 
make a 75-minute mass drum solo ' 
interesting. The group, whose tin- 


amplified sound is louder than a 
rock band, have just embarked oil a 
nationwide UK tour. They bring the 
conventions of pop to their perfor- 
mance, swirling and twirling to the 
rumble, leaping about In headbands 
and karate kit. 

Huge drums weighing up to 
450kg are thrashed with incredible 
dexterity by 11 men and two women 
wielding sticks the size of baseball 
bats. The nearest tiling to melody 
conies with the occasional interven- 
tion of a flute, the odd tap on n gong 
and a touch of xylophone during the 
encore. ' 

; Communication between audl- 
pnee and performers is instant -— 
with the sense that the fundamen- 
tals of this most primitive of sounds 


could be attempted by anyone with 
an arm. Percussion is the 'some hi 
any language, though only a few can 
make it sound this fluent 

They filled a tent with 1,500 peo- 
ple each night for a week during (he 
Galway festival. But, despite their 
background, the drummers are not 
exactly big in Japan. Wadaiko Ichiro 
play together at home only rarely. ' 

“In the past 10 years people have 
started to discover their own culture 
again/’ said the. 32-year-old leader, 
who is his group’s oldest member 
and composes and arranges all the 
music. “But in their normal lives 
drumming is not very important.” 

So the troupe that can play across 
Europe for seven months and hi front 
of thousands in a town of only 50,000 
on the west coast of Ireland do. not 
have ati agent in Japan. Alid they 
recorded their CD if) Amsterdam. 
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The war that Spain tried to forget 



'■■#■■■ vfeeM*. » S 

On the front line . . . Ken Loach 'b Land And Freedom is playing to adoring crowds in Spain 


A new film has inspired 
veterans of the civil 
war to speak publicly 
about the true story of 
their struggle, writes 
Jonathan Steele 

WAS amazed and scan- 
dalised when I first saw it 
done,” George Orwell re- 
vealed. soon after he reached die 
front line in the Spanish civil war. 
The “it" was. Hie way both sides 
would spend much of their energy 
shouting propaganda across the 
trenches. Men with the best voices 
would be given megaphones to 
ensure their slogans reached the 
fascist lines. 

“Such a proceeding docs not fit in 
with the English conception of war. 
The idea of trying to convert your 
enemy instead of shooting him! . . . 
It made us feel that the Spaniards 
were not taking this war of theirs 
sufficiently seriously,” Orwell wrote 
in Homage To Catalonia. 

Sometimes the slogans hurled at 
fascist conscripts were political: 
“Don't fight against your own class". 
Often it was just abuse: “fascist id- 
iots". One man took direct aim at 
the soft underbelly of enemy 
morale. “Buttered toast!” he 
boomed. “We’re just silting down to 
buttered toast over here. Lovely 
slices of buttered toastl” In Land 
And Freedom. Ken Loach's new 
film about the Spanish war. (here is 
a similar scene. But this time it’s an 
Irish volunteer, not a local Spaniard, 
who shouts across the trenches, 
and his invitation to die fascists to 
desert their posts is more proletar- 
ian. The food here’s fucking bril- 
liant,” he yells. 

Ever since its appearance in 1938, 
Orwell’s memoir of the civil war has 
been a model for generations of 
British foreign correspondents, and 
not just because of its sharp evoca- 
tion of the unromantic confusion of 
war. Orwell's stance and tone 
seemed to represent an ideal. There 
is emotion, even anger in Homage 
To Catalonia, but it is heavily out- 
weighed by Orwell’s sardonic, low- 
key, Old Etonian detachment. Take 
that telling phrase — “this war of 
theirs". Moreover, if the book has a 
prevailing mood, it is a very English 
altitude of mild pessimism. 

That is the last charge which 
could be laid against Loach. Opti- 
mism and political engagement 
shine through all his work, one of 
the reasons, perhaps, why he con- 
tinues to be so much more warmly 
acclaimed on the Continent than in 
Britain. At Cannes this summer, 
Land And Freedom won the Inter- 
national Jury Prize and Loach was 
greeted by adoring crowds. In 
Spain, where the film was released 
in May, thousands of people, mainly 
young, have been besieging the 
movie-houses to uncover the se- 
crets of what their grandparents re- 
ally did in the war. 

The film is the nearest thing to an 
epic that Loach has made. The hero, 
David, is not a middle-class journal- 
ist & la Orwell, but an unemployed 
youth from Liverpool, who joins the 
first stream of volunteers going out 
to . Spain niter Franco's mutiny 
against the elected Republican gov- 
ernment. This was before the fully- 
fledged International Brigade was 
set up. ‘'We wanted him to be work- 
ing class, and , not an intellectual," 
says Loach, “because in the popular 
conception if was [people such as] 


Orwell — - artists and writers — 
when actually it was mainly work- 
ing-class lads who went there.” 

Strictly speaking. Land And Free- 
dom is not about the civil war at all. 
It is subtitled "a story of the Spanish 
revolution" and only covers a few 
months in Barcelona and the 
Aragon front in 1936. This was the 
period when grassroots resentment 
at tiie feudal institutions of Spanish 
society, the army, the church and 
the big landlords, was bursting 
uncontrollably to the surface. Fac- 
tories and large estates were spon- 
taneously collectivised by their 
workers. Church property was ran- 
sacked or seized. When Franco 
launched his counter-attack in July, 
hundreds of young Spaniards joined 
militia brigades in which the tradi- 
tional rank structure of the army 
was thrown out of the window, 
women carried rifles on a par with 
men, and everyone called their offi- 
cers “comrade". 

Like the other foreigners who 
dropped into this chaotic environ- 
ment, David stares with amazement 
at first but is soon infected by the cli- 
mate of freedom and equality. Or- 
well wrote: “Human beings were 
trying to behave as human beings 


By a quirk of history 
anarchy put down its 
deepest roots In one 
of Europe’s least 
industrial countries 


and not as cogs in the capitalist ma- 
chine". The capiaraderie and enthu- 
siasm ns people discover a world of 
alternatives give the film its emo- 
tional force — plus, of course, the 
questions which loom larger as the 
film reaches its dimux. Was the 
revolution viable, or was it betrayed? 

The Republican side eventually 
lost the war in 1939 after Britain and 
France insisted on “non-interven- 
tion”, even though Hitler and Mus- 
solini were openly helping the 
fascists. But in Loach's analysis, the 
cause had already been betrayed by 
June 1937, when the communists 
gained the upper hand within the dis- 
parate movements, of the left, Land 
And Freedom's central theme, which 
emerges in the second half of. the 


film, is a betrayal within a betrayal. 

Stalin, who had tight control over 
the Spnnish communist leadership 
via his many agents in Barcelona 
and Madrid, wanted to reverse the 
revolutionary advances. He hoped 
that a moderate form of Republican- 
ism would gain more support from 
(he Spanish middle class and make 
the Soviet Union more acceptable as 
an ally for Britain and France. The 
communists in the Popular Front 
government started a campaign of 
repression against the anarchists 
and the activists of the revolution- 
ary militias, known as the Poum. 
The stuffing was knocked out of the 
revolution. 

Many Spaniards are still stunned 
that it has taken a foreigner to lift 
the veil so dramatically on their own 
past. Until shortly before Franco’s 
death in 1975, any positive treat- 
ment of the Republican cause was 
obviously taboo. The surprise is that 
the transition to democracy in the 
two subsequent decades has not 
produced any extensive re-writing 
of history. An embarrassed silence 
is a fairer description of what hap- 
pened. The day on which the Re- 
public was proclaimed in April 1931 
is not officially commemorated in 
today's Spain, nor is the installation 
of the Popular Front government (a 
coalition of republicans, socialists, 
communists and syndicalists) in 
1936. If you go into any bookshop in 
Barcelona and ask for books on the 
civil war, they refer you to foreign 
authors like Hugh Thomas or Ray- 
mond Carr. School textbooks peter 
out with the first world war. 

Ernie Casanas, an elderly anar- 
chist, now pushing 80, is a wild fan 
of Loach's film. But he is deeply 
scornful of the Spanish commu- 
nists. whose soft tactics since their 
return to legality after 1975 lias 
done little to help their . electoral 
fortunes. “We never had a rupture 
with Francoism, as the Germans 
had widi the Nazis after the war," he 
says. "Our transition was an 
ari-angement. The communists, 
when they came back, did not de- 
mand major changes, in the text- 
books. They wanted to be accepted 
by the powers .that be." His bitter- 
ness is a key part of Loach's film 
just as It was of Orwell's Homage to 
Catalonia. The seeds of the nnti- 
Stalinlsm,. which was later to pro- 
duce Animal Farm and .1984, were 
plapted when Orwell saw the Span- . 


ish communists in action in 1937. 
Loach's anti-Stalinism is also deep- 
seated, which is, he says, another 
reason why he wanted the film to 
have a proletarian hero who would 
start out as a member of the Com- 
munist party and gradually change 
his views. In a provocative scene to- 
wards the end of the film, David 
tears up his party card. 

No group is more delighted with 
tiie film, for obvious reasons, than 
the small cohort of ageing Pouin 
and anarchist activists who still live 
in and around Barcelona. Loach and 
his team consulted many of them to 
get the authentic story. Driven into 
exile like the rest of the left after the 
fascist victory, fewer of them re- 
turned with democracy, apparently 
fearing that communist hegemony 
on the left would deny them a voice. 
The irony is that in the 1930s the an- 
archists were more numerous than 
the communists. It is a quirk of Eu- 
ropean history that anarchy put 
down its deepest roots in one of the 
Continent’s least industrial coun- 
tries. Even today, Spain’s main trade 
union organisation, the CNT, is a 
successor of the anarchists. One 
reason for their strength was their 
energy in setting up alternative 
schools, known as ateueos, and pro- 
moting adult education In a heavily 
illiterate society. 

In a book-lined apartment in the 
holiday resort of Sitges, heavily 
shuttered against the blazing sun, 
Victor Alba steers me to a seat close 
to bis left eye. The right one has not 
worked since childhood, a handicap 
which kept him in the offices of La 
Battalia, the Poum newspaper, 
rather than joining the fighting at 
the front He came from a middle- 
class Republican family and was in 
high school when the King , fled 
Spain in 1931. “Class distinctions in 
those days were very visible. People 
dressed differently, spoke differ- 
ently, reacted differently. It was nat- 
ural that middie-class kids would be 
attracted by the ateneos. This phe- 
nomenon of workers educating 
workers was going on all over 
Spain. I found it exhilarating and 
stimulating." 

He remembers the way the peo- 
ple took the factories Into common 
ownership after Franco announced 
his mutiny in July 1936. “Owners 
just abandoned their factories. The 
problem was who would pay work- 
ers their wages. The workers' as- 
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semblies simply decided to take 
them over. Although a quarter of all 
males over 15 were in unions, it 
wasn't the unions who decided, The 
sitvnco tradition worked." The same 
happened in Hie count rvskk-. 

After the ta>cisih won, Albn was ar- 
rested iiiul jailed until December 
19-1-1. He walked across the Pyrenees 
to France, look a bonl to Mexico, and 
eventually coned up teachim: history 
at Kent Staff, university in Ohio, 
when, lie cu-nutlioren his main 
work, Sfxmish Marxism Versus So- 
viet Communism. He retired in 1982 
and returned to Spain. The commu- 
nists didn’t want Poum people to 
come back. They said l was a CIA 
agent. 1 asked a student why he 
thought so, ‘Because you taught at 
an American university.’ That was 
all!" Poum militants such as Alba ar- 
gued that the revolution and the civil 
war must go hand-in-hand. Without 
the revolution's social advances and 
its collective decision-making, people 
would not he motivated to fight. "Our 
strategy was to compensate for lack 
of weapons with enthusiasm, sacri- 
fice, and voluntary discipline— what 
the others called voluntarism," Alba 
recollects. 

The communist argument was 
that victory over fascism must come 
first. The struggle was between fas- 
cism and democracy. Only later 
could one talk of revolution. The 
passion of the split still rages today. 
A group of International Brigade 
veterans, mainly with communist 
sympathies, was invited to a preview 
of Land And Freedom in tandem. 
Afterwards, they rounded on Jim 


i hate to say this but 
if the communists 
had won the war, not 
one Poumist would 
have been left alive’ 


Allen, the screenwriter, and Loach 
himself. The film focused on a tiny 
|)art of the war, they said. It pre- 
tended the Brignders were dupe9 of 
Stalin, It implied that arms were de- 
liberately held back from the revolu- 
tionary militias by the communists 
when in renlily everyone wa9 with- 
out arms until aid from the Soviet 
Union alarted to arrive. 

“Many people who were in no po- 
litical parly before the civil war 
joined or identified with the commu- 
nists because die Soviet Union pro- 
vided the only arms we had. When 
our lads, who’d had rifles dating 
back to 1890, were given a Soviet 
rifle, they said ‘Good Old Joe',” said 
Bill Alexander, leader of the British 
Battalion, to Loach. The Spnnish peo- 
ple also felt gratitude to the Soviet 
Union, which was one leason why 
the communists, who hod got a neg- 
ligible score in the 1936 election, 
later grew rapidly. “We were never 
stooges of Stalin, because what was 
happening in Spain fitted in with our 
own experience." The angry veterj 
ans concluded that the Poum had 
opted out of the combined struggle 
by trying to advance its own agenda, 
and Loach’s argument about betrays 1 
was therefore a travesty. One veteran 
even said he hoped his grand* 
children would not see the film. 

With hindsight, many on the left 
have argued that if the world tag 
supported tiie Republican side with 
sufficient arms to defeat Franco, the 
second world war might never 1)®* 
started. Parallels are made with the 
current war in Bosnia. InterestingM 
this is no longer the view of’tW. 
historian Eric Hobsbawm, who was 
continued on pa9 0 36 
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The war that 
* Spain forgot 

Continued from page 34 
never a Poum fan and took the com- 
munist line at the time. In Age Of 
Extremes: The Short 20th Century 
he still finds the social revolution 
unleashed in Spain in 1936 "a terri- 
fying episode" since it was "so un- 
structured". On the other hand, he 
writes, “contrary to the beliefs of 
this author's generation, the Span- 
ish civil war anti the victory of Gen- 
eral Franco, who cannot even be 
described as a fascist, had no signif- 
icant global consequences." 

Equally interesting with hind- 
sight, the period covered by Loach's 
film shows the degree to which 
Stalin subordinated bigger issues to 
his obsessive feud with Trotsky. 
Spanish communist leaders, work- 
ing closely with Stalin s agents from 
the Comintern, denounced the 
Poum activisls as Trotskyists or 
| even fascist agents and colla- 
borators. Newly discovered material 
from the Soviet archives proves that 
Andres Nin, the Poum leader, was 
murdered on Stalin's orders. In fact, 
the Poum was not a Trotskyist 
organisation. Nin had broken with 
Trotksy in 1933. We can see now 
mat Stalins orders (■< repress the 
Poum activists was his first export 
of the purges outside tiie Soviet 
Union, a practice lie was later to fol- , 
low in Eastern Europe. iThe surviv- 
ing British International Brigaders * 

were not involved in repression.) i 

At 80, Joan Roonbert still kits him- 1 
seif out in a smart blue safari suit * 
and carefully strokes his strong 
white hair with the pride of one who 

led a centuria. a group oflO activisls , 

and 90 volunteers in the militias. It J 
is his memory of being arrested i; 
when the regular Republican army ti 
disarmed the militias which laid tiie v 
basis for the climactic scene in n 
s film. “If the communists (| 
I ” a d * on th & civil war, not one 
taumiat would have been left alive “ g 

he says “Under the fascists at least si 

e could change our names nnd si 
niae, and thus survive. I am sorry to ir 
have to say this." ^ 

For Pilar Santiago, another Poum ti: 

mutant, her second worst memory fl; 
is the charge that the Poum coilnbo- til 
rated with the fascists, an accusa- w, 
■ion she heard on a local radio tv 

station at the time. “We found it was 

hemg broadcast by Poum people be 
who had g °n e over to the commu- an 
sts.— typical Stalinist 9mear tac- TI 
2- A 4 Catch , sti11 comes 'nto her to: 
K te, 8 * 1 ® reca,ls worst on 
fi ret husband’s death in 
^7. a Poum activist, he was sent de 
?JI n f ade8 00 a mission fo Be 

were shoL She is s® 1 

them ^ * e commu nists killed 

rested , nex * s he was ar- “ai 

nist nJ nd d Pt ai f ned b V the commu- tip 

was il 1C , e u chlef of Bflrce *ona. She to 

IheeflQte^ b £ an unc,e ’ a general on. dt>i 

a^ounn r f fr0nt, 2 rh08eiltherwith wil 
group of war orphans to France. gel 

"wiudownf 00168 Loach ’ 8 fll m as a nol 
abSShi Peking ant 

£ 5 Et deb ? e in Spain ' ' 

aJSSi* 00 * believes that the tacit . cor 
not tntajk about the dvil “M 
from faT- peaceful transition sad 

Spaniards ** young ** 

LoacSnfli ^ flocking to see E 

political could skrt ® ■ kqc 

genera^H^^ based on this. It’s gen 
iot°nf ih Uch v energ y and v er 

m «h»4Ce.“ 0Pe ° UnSP " pl8 Iv' 


Umberto Eco: "1 buy treatises, but only if they are wrong’ 

Date with a conjuror of time 


photograph- anastasseus 


John Hooper finds 
Umberto Eco pulling 
paradoxes out of the 
air at his home in Milan 


J IN THAT mischk-vou-% uuislt-r- 
s I piece. The Italians, Luigi Barzini 
J ■ w,, ote: "Reliance on symbols . . . 
1 is the fundamental trail of the na- 
t tional character." Certainly, if you 
f were creating a fictional semiotics 
i professor, you could do a lot worse 
s than make him an Italian. 

• You might hesitate to call your 
guru of the hidden meaning and elu- 
sive resonance anything as implau- 
sibly apt as Eco (which really does 
mean echo in Italian). But if you 
were to set your novel in Milan, 
then you would need to give him a 
flat looking out on to the castle of 
the cruel Sforzas, near where tiie 
wall bears a coat of arms with a 
twisted serpent. 

You would line his study with old 
books, and scatter his desk with 
antiquarian booksellers' catalogues. 
Then you might add a bizarre 
touch, like the thing in the bottle on 
one of Umberto Eco's shelves. 

White and straggly, it looks like a 
detail from a painting by Dali or 
9osch. Or something a wizard has 
set aside to grow into an homunculus. 
"Those," boomed Umberto . Eco, 
“are dog's testicles. I am perhaps 
the only man who has evergone.out 
to buy flowers and returned with 
dog’s testicles." He is a big man 
with a strong handshake, an ener- 
getic stride and his voice — though 
not particularly depp — is respnant 
and mellifluous. 

“It was one Sunday morning,” he 
. continued in his hugely genial way. 
“My wife said the flat looked a. bit ■ 
sqd, and sjie sent me off to buy flow- 
ers around the corner. There was 
this flea marked you see . . .“ 

Eco's passion for books is better 
, known tfian his weakness for canine 
genitals; It was made, clear pn the ■ 
very first page of The Name Of The 

Rose, But syhat was his specialism?, i 

“Lunatic science," he said. “I buy • 
treatises, but only if they are wrong." 

: From time tq time, he will pro- 
nounce what you take to be an im- : 


mutable rule, which then turns out 
to be at variance with the evidence 
ol your own eyes and ears. Ecu is 
possibly the world's greatest con- 
juror with ideas and, as with every 
great conjuror, it is as well to keep 
your eyes on the hand thru i-. not 
holding the wand. 

i A few seconds later, he pulled 

■ tlnwn a bank tiie colour of a yel- 
* lowetJ Pewl- It was written by a 17th 
i century Jesuit from Turin. Father 
5 Emanuele Tesauro. who devised a 

technique for the generation of 
metaphors. “If you were to write it 
ns a computer program, it would 
work," said Eco emphatically. 

, Instead of putting the formula 
into a computer, he inserted it into 
his latest novel. The Island Of The 
Day Before, published in Britain 
this month, is Eco's first sally into 
the 17th century. Its hero is 
charged with helping to solve one of 
the great cosmological and naviga- 
tional conundrums of the age. 

But why that subject and cen- 
tury? “You know," he said, “the 
reasons for which you start a novel 
are always mysterious." Then he 
launched into the most lucid ac- 
count of the process I have heard. 

"My first problem after the first 
two novels was: ‘OK, I wrote these 
novels all aboqt culture and books. 
But would I be able to write about 
■ nature?' My wife says Tm insen- 
sitive to nature. She grows flowers 
and so on. But I think Tm also sen- 
sitive to nature, though In my own 
way. So I said: 'Where can I set my 
; story so that my characters will be 
dealing with pure nature?’ A desert . 
island. Shipwrecked on a desert Is- 
land — that was ray first Idea. Then 
I thought: Wasn’t there a certain : 
Robinson Crusoe who was . also 
shipwrecked?’ How about if I had 

my hero shipwrecked on a ship and 

unable to reach the desert island? 
That would be a great symbol — • or 
allegory — of desire, of everything 
. we wished for and didn’t get” 

■ At this point, he said: “J bought a 
watch with the time in all the mqjor 

i cities of the world, and on it there 
1 was also the international dateline 
We know that, this exists. We learn j 
m school that there is a place where, 
it is yesterday and today,, biit we i 


don't usually reflect on it except 
when we are crossing the line. So ] 
thought: ’How beautiful it would lie 
to have iny character on a ship, in 
from of an island, but in between 
them this great metaphysical Idea 
— that the world is not only simci- 
bill time'." 

He toyed with putting the hook in 
the Aleutian Islands. "But wlial can 
happen there? In any case, when I 
write about something I usually like 
to go there, and 1 had no wish to go 
to the Aleutian Islands." 

He settled for the South Sens. 
And then I discovered this marvel- 
lous story of the longitudes, which 
)9 wonderful, fantastic. It's true and 
it took place in the 17th century. 
Once I discovered this I said: ‘OK, 
I’ll set the story in the 17th century.* 
Moreover, it was a century that had 
always fascinated me." 

T HE Island Of The Day Before 
does not make tiie 6ame, ex- 


/ hausting demands on its 
readers as Foucault's Pendulum. 
Yet, in Italy at least, it has not sold 
as well. Eco thought tills was in- 
evitable. "Foucault's. Pendulum was 
my second novel, after tiie incredi- 
ble success of The Name Of The 
Rose, so there was an unnatural ex- 
pectation: 'Let's see if he's a one- 
noyel writer.’ The media went 
overboard. The Island Of The Day 
Before is having a natural life, It. 
started with several reviews, some 
of them very positive, some of them 
very negative. And, In the event, it 
has sold around 500,000 copies in 
the first year, which isn't bad." 

Eco is nevertheless a sitting tar- 
get for literary hatchet wieldere. 
And, of late, he has been getting it 
in the neck from several directions. 

In the context of Italian modern . 
literary history, he was a member of 
the so-called Grtippo 63. Having 
successfully challenged the attiv 
hides .and: techniques of tiie post- 
war generation, its members now 
find their own attitudes and tech- : 
nlques challenged by younger writ- 
ers like Sifviq BflUesfra. 

, . Among hia fellow Italian intellee- 
■ foals, though. Chicken 
■ Eco is probably best remembered 
for defying the taboo that forbade 
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serious analysis of popular culture. 
One of his most influential books 
was an attack on the Marxists’ often 
apocalyptic view of the new media. 

Recently, though, he has himself 
seemed more than a trifle apocalyp- 
tic when denouncing the dangers of 
Silvio Berlusconi and his junk telly. 
Some commentators have wondered 
whether his intellectual opponents 
might not have been right after all. 
"You must remember that in the 
fifties, tiie number of Italians who 
didn’t speak Italian but only local 
dialect was enormous. Television 
played an important role. After tele 
vision, the Sicilian immigrant who 
arrived in Turin was able to interact 
on the basis of a common language. 
That was why we were eager to con- 
sider the new media as a phenome- 
non with ninny positive aspects. 

it / STILL believe that was right; 

/ that it was our duty not to feel 
• so dandy, so aristocratic, as to 
refuse to deal with it, but to try to 
understand what happened.'' i 
Tiie dangers against which he 
had inveighed of late had less to do 
with the nature of television than 
with its control. "One of the dogmas 
of modern democracy since Mon- 
tesquieu, ur before, has been the di- 
s vision .if powers: the- judiciary has 
to be independent of the parliament, 
and the parliament has to be inde- 
pendent of the govern mem. Then, 
alter Citizen Kane, we have the 
fourth power, which is iiiiormaiiou. 
it am) it loo should remain si-pacite.'' 

1 On Liu - ilny we met. Kto had been 
L * Sliest ot honour at un iiilu-ieclt trade 
fair in Milan ami had come away dis- 

I linclly cheered. “I saw some first ex- 

a peril nems in interactive 'IV. On the 

■ screen you sc-. >uy. Chirac speak- 
ing about Bosnia. If you need some 

II more- on Bosnia, you click with your 
mouse and you gel documents 
about Bosnia. Or, if yuu need more 

e about Chirac, then you click with 
3 your mouse and you get a biogra- 
phy of Chirac. Jn this way, the mas- 
sive influence of the present TV can 
be dismantled. At least you are free 
to escape the influence of the mes- 
sage you can see at that moment, 
because you can look for other 
sources of information." He may 
shrink from being called an "apoca- 
lyptic", but he Is nevertheless ready 
to admit to be being "a little more 
' pessimistic”. 

"The hole in the ozone layer, the 
destruction of Amazonia, it makes 
one pessimistic and I think that the 
duty of intellectuals is to denounce 
those situations in which we are en- 
titled to be pessimistic. Probably, in 
all of this, there is a sort of biologi- 
cal reaction. When you’re ageing, 
it's very interesting to find that the 
world is going from bad to worse 
apd is frdl of stupid people, so that 
' you are actually, happy to leave if. It 
would be very painful to abandon a 
marvellous world,” . . 

As I closed my notebook, i re- ; 
marked on the dresser in his sitting 
room, crammed with apparently ill- 
assorted artefacts that nevertheless 
had a distinctly meaningful air about 
them. Its like the plot of one of 
your novels,” I said, peering at a tiny 
sculpture which 'turned out to be 
that of a baby curled up in an egg. 

be said airily, “My wife de- 
cided that anything ,we liked could 
go into it, just, so: long as It., was 

browm He swept a hand in front of 
the red earthenware bust, the white <■ 

clock feces and finally picked up i 
one of several little :botties. Most 
were brown, but this one was green. 

’There," he Bald with ope of hfo in- 
fectious smiles. "Everything brown.” 

.Thejaland Ofn^Dayipefor©, ’ 
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36 NOBEL LITERATURE PRIZE 


The guttural muse 
of County Derry 


Seamus Heaney is 
the greatest Irish poet 
since Yeats, writes 

Blake Morrison 

r HE only surprise of this 
year's Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture is that it isn't a surprise. 
Though still, at 56, in his prime, Sea- 
mus Heaney has been tipped as a 
Laureate for some time. His friends 
Joseph Brodsky and Derek Walcott 
have both won the award in the past 
eight years, and as a poet he is at 
least their equal. He has won most 
of the honours that it's possible for 
an English-spenking poet to win. He 
is highly regarded throughout Eu- 
rope and in the United States, where 
he teaches for one term a year. He 
is one of the few living poets British 
schoolchildren have heard of. He 
has done time (five years) as Ox- 
ford Professor of Poetry. He has 
even been on “Desert island Discs”. 
He is Famous Seamus. 

The first time I’d hud any appreci- 
ation of that fame was in Belfast IS 
years ago, when I met Heaney, up 
from the South for (he day, at the 
railway station. We'd not walked 14 >0 
yards before a car screeched to a 
halt and a taxi-driver dashed over 
excitedly shouting “Mr Heaney, Mr 
Heaney” and demanding an auto- 
graph, lt'9 hard to imagine this hap- 
pening when Ted Hughes comes up 
to London. I was at a dinner for the 
last Laureate from these islands. 
William Golding, in a famous Lon- 
don restaurant shortly after his 
award. No one recognised him. 

Heaney’s popularity is in part to 
do with his genial temperament, an 
odd mix of flickering wit and sturdy 
rootsiness. Both Prospero anti Cal- 
iban. he can put a girdle round the 
world and perform equally well in 
Harvard seminar rooms, at London 
publishing parties, in Dublin, Bel- 
fast and farther afield. Shy but affa- 
ble, he is his own best ambassador. 

Nice men have won the Nobel Lit- 
erature Prize before (though not 
often). What in particular was it that 
commended Heaney to Stockholm? 
If the Swedish Academy had to suf- 
fer from the same time-lag as we do 
in the translation and appreciation 
of foreign writers, it would probably 
still be coining to terms with his 
early poetry from the late-1960s, 
which is loud with the slap of spade 
and earth. The first poem in his first 
collection, "Digging" (“Between my 
finger and thumb/The squat pen 
rests; snug as a gun"), not only es- 
tablished Heaney as a precocious 
talent, but pointed to the essential 
themes he has pursued ever since: 


blood and soil; imminent violence; a 
deep awareness of, and awkward 
squaring up to, his taciturn farming 
ancestors: self-conscious about writ- 
ing; a need to dig down, through 
history and language, to unearth 
the primal sources of the self. The 
early reviews of Heaney overem- 
phasised his rusticity and connec- 
tions to Ted Hughes. One critic, A 
Alvarez, caricatured him as a lum- 
bering peasant out of touch with the 
predominantly urban condition of 
lRte-20th century life. His domain 
was always larger, his demeanour 
more subtle, and his tone more con- 
temporary than that. 

In any case, Heaney has come a 
long way since (he richly sensuous 
poems of his first two books. His 
next two. Wintering Out and North, 
turned their attention to the mouth- 
music of dialect words and place- 
names, and to the troubled history 
of Belfast and the North. Under 
duress to "respond" to contempo- 
rary violence, terrorism and mili- 
tary repression, Heaney proved he 
could do reportage with the best of 
them (“Men die at hand. In blasted 
street ami liome/The gelignite’s a 
common sound effect”). But he 
wasn’t altogether cum lor table with 
the results, which violated his 

deeper, instinctual, feminine muse, 
and at the end he withdrew, “a 
wonel-kmie escaped from the mas- 
sacre”. Field Work, arguably his 

tines! book, written when he’d 

moved south to County Wicklow, is 
a further withdrawal, but meditates 
beautifully on “responsibility”, and 
on the conflicting demands of art 
and nation. Some of its elegies for 
dead friends and relations are the 
finest poems he’s written. 

In recent years. Heaney has 

turned to quieter, more domestic 
themes, back to childhood, and also 
(at the risk, in the allegorical parts 
ofThe Haw Lantern, of a kind of po- 
etic Esperanto) to more universal 
themes. His range as a poet, transla- 
tor (both from the Irish and from 
Dante) and as a critic is now so wide 
that it’s hard to know which ele- 
ments of his work the Swedish 
Academy was drawn to, but in a 
brief commendation, special men- 
tion was made of his ability to "exalt 
everyday miracles". This is an allu- 
sion to his most recent book. Seeing 
Things, which as its title hints, 
moves beyond literal annotation of 
the natural world into something 
more visionary, ecstatic and tran- 
scendental. 

The triumph of this book is that 
of someone in mid-life, exultant and 
exalted, casting off the weight of the 
past — while also honouring what 
he's learnt from it: 




Heaney: his poems on tribal conflict will remain essential rending 


Heaviness of being. And poetry 
Sluggish in the doldrums of what 
happens. 

Me waiting unlil I was early fitly 
To credit marvels. Like the tree - . 
clock of tin cans 

The tinkers made. So long for the 
air to brighten. 

Time to be dazzled and the heart to 
lighten. 

If the 18 men and women of the 
Swedish Academy who choose the 
Nobel Literature Prize were dazzled 
by Heaney, it might also be because, 
alone among 20th century poets, he 
has written a love poem which com- 
pares his lover to a skunk. The 
skunk was one he’d seen “snuffing 
the boards” of his back porch in 
California (where he taught for a 
year), while he was writing love let- 
ters home, and in the poem he con- 
nects the creature to Mrs Heaney: 

It all came back to me last night, 
stirred 

By the sootfall of your things at bed- 
time, 

Your head-down, tail-up hunt in a 
bottom drawer 

For the black plunge-line nightdress 


Making Strange 

I stood between them, 

the one with his travelled Intelligence 

and tawny containment, 

his speech Eke the twang of a bowstring, 

and another, unshorn end bewildered 
In the tubs of his wellingtons, 
emlllngatmeforhelp, 1 
faced with this stranger I'd brought him. 

Then a cunning middle voice 
came out of the filed across the road 
8etying, 'Be adept and be dialect, 
tell of this wind coming pest the zinc hut. 

call me sweetbrler after the rain 
or snowberrles cooled In the fog. 


But love Ihe cut of this travelled one 
and call me also the cornfield of Boaz. 

Go beyond what’s reliable 
In all that keeps pleading and pleading 
these eyes and puddles and stones, 
and recollect how bold you were 

when I vlsltod you first 

with departures you cannot go back on' 

A chaffinch flicked from an ash and next thing 
• I find myself driving Ihe stranger ' 

through my own country, adept 
at dialect, reciting my pride' ' " ; ’ 

/ In all that I knew, that began to make strange 
' at that same recitation. 


It takes siime effrontery tor a | 
poel to use metaphor:* like that anti 
expecL his marriage In survive, but 
Heaney’s marriage, to Marie Devlin, 
has lasted 30 years ami is a very 
happy one. (They have two sons and 
a (laughter.) It also lakes some ef- 
frontery to think marital love ean be 
the source for great (and tendrri 
love poetry, but Heaney succeeds. 

Cynics will say dial — like the 
awards to Slinlokov and Pasternak, 
Milosz and Seifert — here is an- 
other “political" Dmreateship. given 
to Heaney in the year which has 
seen the pence process on North- 
ern Ireland begin in earnest. Within 
an hour of last week's announce- 
ment, the wires were buzzing with 
stories of Henney's alleged kee|>- 
evevyone-happy chameleon-ism: 
how, for example, when travel ling 
on the train from Dublin to Belfast 
he'll switch brands of whiskies at 
the border. But even supposing the 
incorruptible Swedes were swayed 
by extra-literary considerations, the 
argument is doubtful. In the past, it 
seemed that the Nobel Committee 
has harboured a prejudice against 
politically clamorous or didactic 
writers, yet in its brief statement it 
commended Heaney for "speaking 
out as an Irish Catholic about vio- 
lence in Northern Ireland". 

This view of Heaney, as a writer 
who does, when need be, speak out, 
is much nearer the mark than the 
popular view of him in Britain, 
which likes to present him as a man 
who’s even-handed, sit-on-the- 
fence, without affiliations. Cer- 
tainly, as Heaney himself admits 
and dramatises in the poems, he 
was reared on the attitude "What- 
ever you Bay, you say nothing", and 
is all for the quiet life, if he can get 
it. But take Ms open letter to the ed- 
: flora of The Penguin Book Of Con- 
temporary British Poetry (Andrew 
Motion and myself) Ih 1983. 
Heaney took objection to being cat- 
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egorised as “British", and, joa 
biting die hands that had colo2| 
and anthologisfd him, deebtf 
“My passport's green." His lettafc 
all 33 stanzas, is n masterly di^ ? 
of tact, embarrassment, apokg 
and sly wit. But in the end, it fifoi 
insists that names, and national^; 
do matter. "British, no, the mati 
not right./ Yours truly, Seamin' 
Heaney, in public, is often a 
tor, but no slippery mediator con^ 
have written that poem. 

Take, too, some lines Hta» 
wrote in North, in 1975. the cofe. 
tion of his which most explicitly d 
dresses the troubles of Nonlm 
Ireland. Standing on ground vk, 
with the blood of her faithful, 1*. 
calls on Tacitus, an early histoia; 
of northern Europe’s bIood-feuds,t ! 

report ms fairly, 
how we slaughter 
for the common good 
and shave the heails of the 

notorious . . . 

In a short book about Her* 
some years ago. I suggested h 
(hose lines can’t and shouldn't b r 
road as cultivated liberal irony at 
expense of ignorant hard roc: 
Coming from a Catholic family 1 
County Derry, and I laving an ink 
sympathy with Republican is, 
rations. Heaney understands 
members of the Provisional mot* 
the IRA. carrying out terrorist*-. 

might indeed believe they 
«d;mgl in Ting lor tin- common 
For this suggestion. I was **• 
gated by several reviewers 
thm. o| course. Ilian that ll'-awd- 
linn n< led liv Ulster I’roustowa 
m-mists. as he ... cnsinnJy v ; 
while living and writing in Bu- 
lbil I still think 1 had a |»jintlr 
uiauitariim though he is. sceptic, 
nationalistic fervour and deeply , 
posed to violence. Heaney imfc 

stands the gene I and raw- 

ihe gnarled roots and ugly hW- 
of tribal and religious «*&•’ 
Though he luis moved away fe-' 
more imtsoiuiI. religious vision. I- 
poems on such conflict will nro-f 
essential reading as long as itf>- 
in Europe tear each other apart! 
partly why, deservedly, HeW 
often called the greatest Irish 9* 
since Yeats. 

The lust lime I saw him. k- 
mouths ago, lie charmed a 
strong audience of A level 
in Dmdnn with readings frond' 
own work. The Nobel prize* 
($ l million) relieves him ol 
again having to give lecture* 
readings. But he’s unlikely to ^ 
though he needs the private# 
to write (and will now liavf^J 
less uf it), his work thrives on **• 
tlniale, embarrassed awareue* . 
audience, Now that audience. : 
pari of it, has given 
ultimate accolade. It cbulon t »j 
happened to a better ^ ► 
nicer man. i 


Blake Morrison's books fnchJjM 
study of Seamus Heaney, 
by Methuen In 1982 ... { 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas Lezard 


Samuel Beckett: Photographs, 
by John Mlnlhan (Seeker & 
Wkrburg, £9.98) 


AMINIHAN is responsible for 
I Irf some of the most striking pic- 
tures of Beckett during the genius's 
last years; yet how could a photo- 
graph of the mnn, aquiline, penetrat- 
ing, generous, fait to strike? These 
64 photographs (with a passionately 
intelligent introduction by Aidan 
Higgins) amount to an iconography, 
(lie stations of Beckett's cross in- 
cluding the pissoir on the Boulevard 
St-Jacques. 


From the Beaat to the Blonde, 
by Marina Warner (Vintage, 
£10.99) 


A elegant and knowing sur- 
JMt vey of fairy tales from accounts 
of the Sibyls to Angela Carter, fo- 
cusing on the way women have 
been treated ambivalently through 
the ages: as either seers or scolds, 
victims or witches. Discursive, but 
learned and without a dull moment. 


The Cure, by Carlo Gdbler 
(Abacus, £6.99) 


/ NCREDIBLY atmospheric and 
charged novel about the burning 
of a supposed witch in rural Ireland. 
Accomplishment in historical fiction 
is often little more than a matter of 
getting the tour right, but (ieblers 
achievement is grander. 


Beat Poems, and The Book of 
Five Makings, by Ivor Gurney, 
ed R K R Thornton and George 
Walter (Carcanet/MIdNAG, 
£9.86) 


4 SUPPLEMENT to P J Kav- 
anngh’s edition of the collected 
poems, this volume largely com- 
prises versions and revisions of 
poems written while Gurney spent 
his last years in n mental institution. 
An extraordinary poet: a genuine, 
original talent 


The Golden Bough: A Study In 
Magic and Religion, by J G 
Fraxer (Papermac, £ 10 ) 


F RAZER'S own distillation, from 
12 volumes down to one, of 
*ome of the more unusual examples 
of sacrifice and sympathetic magic 
used by various tribes across the 
globe. Still great reading, but this is 
Just a lazy reprint of a 70-year-old 
work, unannotated, without any up- 
dates, sources, or refutations. 


Loan Tales, by James Kelman, 
Agnaa Owens and Alaadalr 
way (Vintage, £5.99) 


pIRST PUBLISHED 10 years ago 
f. asa means of showcasing Scot- 
tish talent otherwise ignored by 
Bntish publishers. We all know 
whafs happened since. Kelman has 
become a splendidly surly Booker 
laureate, Gray is an institution, 
“hw*. although Owens — discov- 
ered in a Glasgow University adult 
^ducation course — seems to have 
■sappeared. Why? She’s terrific. 
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/ N ONE of the Dream Songs, a se- 
quence of poems by the late John 
Berryman, the troubled hero, 
Henry, describes a guilt-torn night- 
mare, a dream of having committed 
some appalling crime: 

But never did Henry, as he thought 
he did, 

end anyone and hacks her body up 
and hide the pieces, where they may 
befbwui. 

He knows: he went over everyone. 

and nobody's missing. 

Oflen he reckons, in the dam, them 
up. 

Nobody is ever missing 

It's an extreme version of morn- 
ing-after paranoia, and one which 
may be familiar to the young Scot- 
tish writer Andrew O’Hagan, who 
shares something of Henry’s (and 
Berryman's) peeled poetic sensibil- 
ity. “I've been looking for missing 
persons, in my own head, for as long 
as I can remember.” he writes. The 
Missing is an exploration and exor- 
cism of his obsession, a laying lu rest 
both of his dread and of the dead. 

Though O’Hngan’s book is odd 
and haunting, it does everything a 
straight-rii'wiHhe-liiu- ropirter would 
also do. Hr visits tracing agencies, 
cemeteries, hostels for transients. 
He talks i«> on-oners. policemen, be- 
reaved parents, girls in sleeping 
bags in doorways. He treks through 
different times and places in search 
of the lost, beginning in Glasgow in 
the 1970s (with a serial killer nick- 
named Bible John) and ending in 
Gloucester in 1994 (with a serial 
killer called Frederick West), 

He wants to understand why peo- 
ple are going missing in increasing 
numbers, and the feelings which 



Muny of O' Hagan’s subjects are anonymous, hidden in plain sight 


•heir going missing provokes in oth- 
ers (not least the feeling that it’s bet- 
ter knowing someone’s dead than 
wondering if he or she is still alive). 
But die mnd. nagging narcissist in 
O’Hagan’s head requires die answer 
to another question, a stranger and 
more metaphysical one: what lias all 
Ibis missingness to do with him? 

Perhaps, he suggests, it's to do 


with bis grandfather, lost at sea in 
1940. presumed drowned. Though 
born 2k years later, die grandson 
grew up with a sense of something 
"dark and distressing” in his family. 
O’Hagau was fortunate to be born at 
a time when the bad old past — his 
own. Glasgow's — wa9 being swept 
away. The year-zero optimism af- 
fected many people then, including 
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his father, who moved his family to 
Irvine, an Ayrshire New Town, a 
place of beginnings, not endings. 

But the boy O'Hagan didn’t trust 
the wonky Utopianism. And in 1976 
his doubts were realised when n boy 
disappeared from the estate. There 
were various theories about the dis- 
appearance, bul O’Hagan, thinking 
of the cruel, “slightly deranged Fa- 
mous-Five-gone-awry” games he 
and his friends played, nurtured his 
own: that Sandy may have been 
killed by other children. Remember- 
ing poor Sandy, in 1993, when 
Janies Bulger was killed, enabled 
him to write an article unique, at 
that time of hysteria, for Us level un- 
derstanding of die ways of children. 
Other (jassages here have the same 
sensuously bleak recall. 

Awkward and candid. O'Hagan is 
an attractive guide on his pilgrim- 
age of the missed and the- umnissed. 
the missing or the merely hiding- 
out. His vision of modern Britain 
has the quality uf a poetic myth, 
with himself as Bunyiui's questing 
Christian and the missing as Dante- 
esque souls in limbo, doomed to 
"wander there, unaccompanied and 
unknowable, like shadows". 

At times, O'Hagan’s brooding, 
elegiac, incanlatory nole becomes 
vague to the point uf absence, as if 
he knew something wiser than he 
means. Hut he can also be pkiin mid 
lucid, and there's u kind of epiphany 
when he incHs a woman called 
Mary Asprey at tin* National Missing 
Person Helpline and mu In-slain b 
how iillu-rs o hi, er ned wiih 
nr*.> v an be busy am I practical rather 
than i as lie dues) stall iiurospir- 
lively over deeper signilicauo.-s. 

In the end. O'HngHii finds ai>- 
peasemeiu hv u ncking dnwn urn- ui 
i lie wonu_-n who narrowly v>< - upisl 
death ;\l the hands uf Fred \V«-st. 
Site is living in Irvine, his home 
town, which completes the circle, 
even if it’s a circle of hell. Finding 
her. O' Hagan also seems to find 
himself. He has found a subject 
here. too. and made it his own. After 
The Missing Britain doesn’t look 
quite the same place. 


Dreams that turn sour 


Limited exposure 


Isabel Colegate 

The Liquidator 
by Ferdinand Mount 
Heinemann 212pp El 4.99 

F erdinand mounts last 

novel, Umbrella, about the Vic- 
torian prime minister Lord Ab- 
erdeen. interrupted the sequence of 
linked novels which began wife The 
Man Who Rode Ampersand in 1975. 
and of which the most recent, Of 
Love and Asthma, came out in 1991. 

In The Liquidator we are back 
with the slightly nebulous narrator 
Gus, whose chief function is to 
bump into people, thus keeping fee 
plot on the move: but if Gus is Jenk- 
ins, he is Jenkins through fee look- 
ing-glass, in a world where nothing 
is quite what it seems and all is flow 
and flux and liquefaction. 

A tennis club in a north London 
suburb is blessed by the regular 
attendance of Tqny and Josie, he the 
gentle protege of the club’s leading 
spirit, Geoffrey Pagan-Jones, fa- 
mous liquidator of failed busi- 
nesses, and she Pagan-Jones’s 
desirable daughter. Misunderstand- 
ings arise and the pair fall from 
grace. They are next seen trying to 
make a living in fee desolate atmos- 
phere of a junkyard on the North 
Circular Road, from which they pro- 
deed to a precarious theatre com- 
pany on the Suffolk coast, and a 


social security office in dankest 
Essex. A metaphor for modern Brit- 
ain, where everything feat doesn’t 
make a profit must be destroyed and 
the paBt is concreted over? 

Ptrhaps, but there are other 
more subtle suggestions. Gus 
bumps into somebody who knows 
about Tony’s antecedents, and sud- 
denly we are in the Middle East In 
fee 1880s and Tony’s grandmother, 
Beafea, is felling in love with a 
charming Maronlte Christian who 
is another, kind of liquidator, being 
in charge of the annual "miracu- 
lous” release of oil of spikenard 
from the feet of a statue of Saint 
Mary Magdalen. Beatha’s enchant- 
ment does not survive marriage, 
but . Tony, her grandson, becomes 
the heir to unsuspected riches and 
takes Jo9ie to live In luxury in 
Lebanon. That dream, too, turns 
sour and another kind of liquidator 
puts an end to it. 

Josie, back in London and a 
widow, takes up with one of her fa- 
ther's more sinister associates, and 
seems set to become a liquidator 
herself. Grace, wfrlch is quite differ- 
ent from good fortune, comes and 
goes, whether in the case of Marie 
Magdalen in the desert or tough 
Josie wife her slight squint and her 
fetal charm for Gus. 

It is a dense novel, melancholy, 
often obliquely funny, and in some 
passages, startlingly well-wri hep. 


Tom Lubbock 

Untitled; Diane Arbus 
Photographs by Diane Arbus 
Thames & Hudson 1 1 2pp £30 

T HE TITLES Diane Arbus gave 
her photographs are usually 
helpful. They help you gauge her pi- 
quant compound of normality and 
abnormality. Is it a case of supposed 
normality disclosing deep welrd- 
neBs? Or is it an acknowledged 
weird, acting normal? 

: They let you know the score. Yet 
the 50 or so photos that Arbus took 
in her last years, of various people in 
institutions of care, have stayed unti- 
tled because of her'sulcide in 1971. 

It was a distinct project, the most 
thorough campaign in Arbus’s mis- 
sion to winkle out the weird. As 
Dopn Arbus, her daughter, writes in 
an afterword to the book: "The pho- 
tographs were taken at residences 
for the mentally retarded, places 
she kept going back to every few 
months or so, to picnics, dances, on 
Hallowe’en . . But that’s as much 
as Jou learn about circumstance. 

They are ideal Arbus material. 
Arbus naturals. They offer them- 
selves unselfconsciously, and gener- 
ally they, look god-awful, Please do 
not call this . “disturbing” or. a 
glimpse into the heart of unreason; 
it’s just stupjd. 

Just occasionally, also, it pro- 


duces some of Eter best pictures. 
The fact tliat these subjects virtually 
“Arbus" themselves allows the pho- 
tographer to drop her guard — her 
unflinching gaze being a defensive 
gesture — to get beyond her reac- 
tions, and look at someone straight 

But even this good work is under- 
mined by tile nature of the project 
— photographing the subnormal as 
such, as an abstract and undiscrimi- 
nated category of being. Arbus isn't 
interested in Individual cases and 
what each's problems might be. 
These people have no nurses, they 
have no families, no place where 
they live, they're just standing out Ui 
fields looking odd. 

You can see the point of calling it 
Untitled: partly to suggest that fee 
subject is quite unnameable; partly 
because a more definite name would 
have had to shell out fee unreflecting 
collective noun in the artist’s mind. 

The photographer can coura- 
geously look and gracefully let be 
only because somebody else is em- 
, ployed to keep her metaphors In 
reasonable repair, get them out of 
bed, dress them and wipe their 
mouths and bottoms. 

Arbus's vision was always. a hold- 
ing position,' keeping : her focus 
sharp and narrow,. of not seeking be- 
yond a certain level of astonishment. 
This posthumous portfolio shows it 
at fee limit — , after which she could 
only have got wiser. 
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Chess Leonard Barden 


F IDE, the International Chess ! 

Federation, Is in another crisiB. i 
Sixty member nations have demand- ' 
ed a meeting later in the year to dia- i 
cuss a list of grievances ranging ] 
from failure to organise the Karpov v i 
Kamsky Fide world title match to 
"inadequate information flow". < 

If you believe in conspiracies, then ( 

the Moscow pact between Garry < 
Kasparov and Fide's president, Flo- i 
rencio Campomaneg, has sidelined 
KvK while Kasparov and Anand play 
for the PCA world championship in 
New York. A Fide-PCA reunification 1 
match is scheduled for 1996, and the 1 
delay is part of a manoeuvre to force i 
out Kamsky and his volatile father. i 

However, Fide insiders prefer a e 
cock-up scenario. The world body’s s 
management has been preoccupied 
while moving office from Greece to I 
Switzerland, so has not yet arranged t 
the women’s world championship I 
match, Xie Juii v Zsuzsa Polgar, nor 1 
the 1995 interzonal. t 

The sticking point for the Fide 1 
world title has been the £550,000 
minimum prize fund. Once it is clear 
that nobody will pay thra unrealistic 
sum, bidding will be opened up so 
that, at least in theory, traditional a 
events like Hastings or Wjjk aan 
Zee can stage KvK as a sideshow. 

Meanwhile, Karpov continues to 
do what he does best, winning first 
prizes. His latest success at Baden- 
Baden was number 134 in individual 
and team events, an all-time record. 
The German event was a two-game 
mini-match knock-out where Karpov 
was rarely in danger. 

Anatoly Karpov J or g Hickl, 

Wade Defence 

1 NI3 dfl 2 d4 Bg4 Britain’s chief 1 
trainer. Bob Wade, who helped Fis- 1 
cher and Short prepare for the 
world title, has long favoured this 
method of escaping from book lines 
and unbalancing the position. His 
weekly classes at Morley College, 
London, are among the best for im- 
proving players. 

3 c4 Nd7 4 Qb3 Black's chances 
are improved if he can double 
White's pawns by Bxf3. Rb8 5 h3 l 
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B>d3 6 Qx£3 gfl 7 Qa3I Very Kar- 
povian. Any normal strong player 
would contemplate retreating the Q 
queen to dl, e2 or g2. or to attack via 
fig3 or h3. Kaipov smells incipient 
Q-side pawn weaknesses. 

Bg7 8 e3 a6 9 Be2 NgfB 10 
0-0 0-0 11 Rdl c6 Perhaps he 
could tryc5, Ne8-c7, and b5. 12 Bd2 
Qc7 13 Bell? Another cute waiting 
move, meeting e5 14 dxe5 Nxe5 by 

15 Qxd6 and 13 . . . Ne4 by 14 f3. 

b5 14 Ba5 Qb7 15 Nd2 c5 

16 Bf3 Qa7 17 dxc5 Nxc5 18 
Racl Rfc8 19 b4 Nb7 20 Be2 
White has shuffled his bishops back 
and forth while Black has made nor- 
mal moves, but we are only In the 
early middle game and Black's Q- 
side is sinking. 

bxc4 21 Nxc4 Nd7 22 Qa4 
Nxa5 23 Nxa5 Ne5 Suddenly a6 
and c(i are gaping weaknesses. 24 
Nb3 Bh6 25 Nd4 Qb6 26 
Rxc8+ Rxc8 27 Qxa6 Qb8 28 
b5 Rc5 29 a4 Kg7 and Resigns. 
The white pawns march through. 
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Fight for Amestry Woods 
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Alexey Dreev v Nick de Firmian, 
Biel 1995. Tournament winner 
Dreev (White, to move) has sacri- 
ficed a knight for three pawns and 
an attack, but De Firmian threatens 
Bxd5. How should the game go? 

No 2390: The composer’s solution 
was 1 Qg4 hxg4 (Kg8 2 Rf8+ and 3 
Qg6) 2 Rf7 Kg8 3 h7 mate. There 
are also unintended cooks by 1 Qg2, 
Qh2, Qhl, g4, which can be stopped 
byaWPone4. 


Paul Evans 


L AST AUGUST, under the 
clatter of woodpigeons, I 
scrambled through railings 
at the foot of an ancient field maple 
festooned with mistletoe into 
Amestry Wood. Stately, small- 
leaved lime trees, growing with ash. 
oak, cherry and wild service tree in 
the wood indicate to ecologists that 
the it is ancient — continuous since 
at least 1600 and probably much 
older. 

The northern half of the wood 
shows signs of more recent plant- 
ings but is none the less wonderful. 
On a narrow path winding among 
the busy rabbit warrens I found 
what I was looking for: a yellow- 
painted wooden stake driven into 
die ground — the Engineer's Curse. 

Amestry Wood lies In the path of 
Worcester western bypass. The 
lines on die map marking this out 
had been drawn with numbing 
arrogance. 

Hereford and Worcester County 
Council propose to slice through 
the upper edge of the wood and 
through ponds that are the legacy of 
18th century landscaping — a 
heron haunt where moorhens 
dither and big old carp slap dirough 
waterlilles. But this is not a Site of 
Special Interest, it is only a Special 
vhldllfe Site. Shame. 

Back at the public inquiry in 
County Hall, people from diverse 
backgrounds were uniting against a 
common enemy as they are the 
length and breadth of Britain. They 
kept a lid of professionally produced 
evidence on their boiling frustration 
and outrage, but only just Beneath 
the fa?ade of any public inquiry is a 
Kafkaesque world of intrigue, scan- 
dal, claim and counterclaim, and 
this was no exception. 

A few weeks ago the inspector of 
the public inquiry announced that 
the bypass should go ahead. Al- 
though opponents were assured 
that they had a few months’ grace to 
appeal to the High Court, I had a 
call last week to say that work on 
uprooting hedges and ash trees on 



Across 

1 Censor's in- 
strument (4,6) 

7 Omitted (4,3) 

8 Claw (5) 

10 Accompanied 
by (4) 

11 Art of public 
speaking (8) 

13 Slender sword (6) 

15 Sorcery (6) 

17 Western — 
exactly 12 
o'clock (4,4) 

18 Rabbit's tall (4) 

21 “ In the 

gold' (5) 

22 Bonder 1 
Insurance 
payment (7) 

23 In the 
altogether (6,5) 


Down 

1 Suit (5) 

2 Preposition (4) 

3 Incongruous or 
Inconsistent (6) 

4 System of (eg • 
musical)' signs (8) 

6 Bad-mannered 
(3-4) 


6 Chelsea, for 
example (6,4) 

9 Eleventh hour 
! (4,2,4) 

12 Adolescent (8) 

14 Series of 
tableaux etc (7)' 
16 Part of ticket or 
voucher (6) 

19 Young person (5) 

20 Short sudden 
movement (4) 


Last week's solution 


BUIUL1U □LJUDUkiUU 

□ □ U D iu □ 
□bujq QnaHiauQia 
U U lj U U [ii u 
Laautfujauuua 

U □ H □ U U Q 
ULULJUUQ □HELJEJQ 

□ u in □ u □ in 

□QUCJUJUUQCJU 
U U □ U □ Q U 
ULUbUULUJU QUJHU 

□ □ U U U LJ 
UUblUUbULl ULKJU1 


H AVE YOU ever heard the 
club expert announce, after 
playing the hand, “I could have 
made that double dummy”, and 
wondered what he meant? Well, 
’'double dummy” means “with 
all cards exposed”, and what the 
expert Is saying is that if he had 
known how the cardB lay at the 
start of the hand, he could have 
made the contract. 

A non-bridge player might 
expect that being able to see all 
the cards would enable anyone 
to make anything. Not so — I 
have seen countless problems at 
double dummy which defeat 
even the greatest players. And 
there are some mediocre players 
who can compose and solve die 
most complex puzzles — I saw a 
problem hand not long ago 
where the critical sUltwas 4 Q2 
opposite * AJ, and you could 
only make the contract if the 
flnesBe was wrong! 

The auction often reveals 
enough about the high cards 
and distribution of the defend- 
ers’ hands to make the play as 
good as double dummy for prac- 
tical purposes. There are also 
times when, because your con- 
tract is on the ambitious side. 



Quick crossword no. 283 I Bridge Zla Mahmood 


the ancient Lammas lands along the 
river Severn had already begun, 
'nie juggernaut has been put in mo- 
tion even before the ink dries on 
this landscape’s death warrant. 

Amestry Wood is only one point 
on the dot-to-dot progress of the 
bypass to be contested, which 
includes historic bridges, otter- 
haunted riverbanks, and the very 
landscape that inspired Elgar. The 
objectors from communities and 
interest groups have been over- 
whelmed and under-supported. No 
one is camped in the wood, there 
are no barricades. This is the 
“other Newbury”, the forgotten 
bypass. 

So who will stand up for these 
trees, the wildlife and their habitats? 
Last year, the Worcestershire 
Wildlife Trust — still bloody from 
another public inquiry — claimed it 
had no resources to fight the corner 
for Amestry Wood. A spokesman 
for English Nature told me the 
wood was too small to deserve 
statutory protection, too small to 
waste precious resources on. Al- 
though it was a pity the site would 
be damaged, credibility could not be 


you simply have to play for the 
cards to lie In a particular fash- 
ion if you are to have any 
chance. But every bo often, an 
expert Will make a play that ap- 
pears “double dummy” to the 
opponents and spectators, but 
is in fact the product of careful 
analysis and forward planning. 
TYy this problem as South In a 
contract of four hearts after the 
bidding shown: 


South 

West North 

East 

IV 

NO 24 

24 

3V 

No 4 V 

No 

No 

No 


, North 



West 
4 Q 7 

r 9 

♦ J8763 
4Q0743 


4 AJ8 
*10 5 4 
♦ Q 10 5 2 
*K86 

East 


South 
4652 
VAQJ832 
♦ AK 
*J5 


4 K 10 9 4 3 
*K78 

♦ 94 

♦ A 10 2 


Rugby League World Cup Group One England 20 Australia 1 6 — 

England give Kangaroos the jump 

Paul Fitzpatrick at Wembley India he would not be at liberty to team BrP aj. „ „ 

M USTRALIA must be starting doneVbetter jjbta! ™Uy these daya 0 

AlS-3£M tSMLSSJ-*-? esss.es 


ILLUSTRATION: BARRY LARKING 

risked fighting every single case. 

Recently, the Wildlife Tru9t of- 
fered a belated objection to the by- 
pass. But as if changing their minds 
had somehow devalued their relia- 
bility. the inspector ignored it. He 
also discounted the environmental 
objections on the grounds that they 
should have been made during the 
planning stage. 

Amestry Wood is a quiet country 
mile, as the barn owl flies, from i 
Elgnr's birthplace. I wonder what ; 
the old boy, who I am reliably in- ; 
formed was a keen cyclist, would 
have made of all this. 

If nature matters, wc must sland 
up for the small, the vulnerable, the 
particular. Amestry Wood is not 
big, but it is real. Without proper 
consideration mid support it will be 
trashed along with countless other 
wildlife habitats. 

Like the rest of the UK roads 
programme, the Worcester bypass 
h«9 its own grinding logic. It will 
eventually complete Us orbit 
around (he city, heading north to- 
wards the last nesting place of the 
marsh warbler. Just another small 
place in the way. 


The declarer, British expert 
Geoffrey Mott-Smith, received th* 
lend of tee queen of spndes fro® 
West. He won with the ace and 
ran the 10 of hearts. He led a 
low heart to the queen, repeating 
the finesse, unblocked the ace 
and king of diamonds, and • • ? 

Well, you can see all four 
hands. How would you condiiitt 

— nt double dummy? A count® 
tricks reveals you have six 
hearts, the ace of spades and I» 
two top diamonds. But that ap- 
pears to be all, foryou cannot 
reach the dummy to cash the , 
queen of diamonds, so'lt ap- ; 
pears you will lode two tricks m 
each black suit It’s your mdve 

— South to play and mate to C* 16 
Mott-Smith played alow •. 

heart from the Southland, 
liberately losing the trick to 
East's kingl East's Joy at this , 
unexpected trick wbb short- 
lived, for whichever black sUK;. 
he now. led, the dummy !> 

win a trick In the suit and 

able to cash the Cfiieen of j 

diamonds. 

I'm not surprised if the rtfto 6 
of Geoffrey Mott-Smith hi 
miliar. He solved tills double /j 
dummy problem in 19431 


A ustralia must be starting 

to view Wembley as some 
sort of charnel-house. Three 
of their last four appearances here 
since 1990 have ended in defeat, 
though the lesson for England Is 
that it is never safe to assume the 
Kangaroos have been interred. 

In 1990 and 1994 they lost to 
Great Britain in the opening Test 
matches but went on to win the 
Ashes. They are still good enough 
i to win the Halifax World Cup and 
further competition is sure to im- 
! prove the ball control which let 
them down badly on Saturday. But 
I they are now under some pressure 
and perhaps even a little rattled. 

It was impossible to watch Aus- 
tralia here and not believe that 
Bobby Fulton’s side would have 
i been Improved by the inclusion of 
[ Brett MullinB, Laurie Daley or 
Bradley Clyde to name only three of 
the Super League players who were 
overlooked. 

It must have crossed Fulton's 
I mod, though in the state of near- 
jtiril war which now exists in Aus- 

I 

I 

South Africa 6 Fiji 52 

Footloose and 

iiunning free 

1 — - 

. Edward Kennedy at Keighley 

• GUI were given a standing 
1 1 ovation after tills display of 
Power, pace and invention. It is 
unfortunate that the finds arc in 
foe same group as England and 
Australia and mt unlikely to 
qualify-, because on this showing 
u appearance in the semi-finals 
wtiuld be well deserved. 

Hie pre-match claim of the 
*ulh Africa couch Tony Fisher 
thatwith the right sort of sup- 
Port lila team would he world 
tiumpions in five years was put 
perspective. The Rhinos were 
22?* BBlde 1,1 the second half by 
tojls hnskethall style of play. 

*ne running of tee Fijian 
^ond-row Hie Toga was fenr- 
s °rae. Six times the South Afrl- 
aimed their restart kick at 
and on each occasion his 
neet * ed lengthy treatment, 
half-backs, Save Taga 
“d Noa Nayacakalou, revelled 
toe space given to them by 
gwforwards. The foil-back 
Sovatabua atoo finked to 
effect and the centre 
JJ 0 ? 1 Saru WftH oft en in the ■ 

^ Place at the right time. 

«Ji quickly settled and tries by 
v^atabua ““I the winger Noa 
put *hem on top after 
minutes. Pierre van Wyk 
penalties to give 
J? *he South Africans but 
, e were destroyed 
fry-Agood run by Joe 
^“itega paved the way for a 

» Ifl rT* byTaga 110(1 FW 
\vifhi blterval,ead * 

ifo l ™° seconds of the resiunp- 
rr a nne mow inunMM 


tralia he would not be at liberty to 
admit it, that Mullins would have 
done a better job than the vulnera- 
ble Tim Brasher at full-back and 
that Daley and Clyde must have im- 
proved the three-quarter line and 
pack respectively. 

AusU-alia have plenty to think 
about. England now simply need to 
keep their minds firmly fixed on 
the two games ahead and they 
should go through to the semi-fi- 
nals as winners of their group. It 
was a source of satisfaction to Phil 
Larder, the England coach, that his 
dressing room was a quiet, reflec- 
tive place after the game. The play- 
ers know the celebrations are a 
long way off. 

But what an impressive start they 
made. England's preparations were 
disrupted by the withdrawals of 
Gary Connolly and Martin Offiah, 
yet by the end of the afternoon, in a 
compelling and fluctuating contest, 
they had produced a performance 
largely beyond criticism. 

The great worry for Larder is the 
lack of intensity in club competition. 
Wigan, whose players and former 
players provide the bulk of the 


team, are beating their opponents 
far too easily these days and it is 
difficult to switch from a fairly un- 
demanding level to one that re- 
quires total concentration and high 
physical endeavour for 80 minutes. 
Yet England achieved their goals 
admirably. 

Their pack, with Andy Farrell su- 
perb at loose-forward, lost nothing 
in comparison with tile Australians. 
Clarke, Betts and Farrell formed a 
near-flawless back row; Andy Platt 
departed on weary legs after an 
hour, having given everything, 
while Lee Jackson could retain his 
International Player of the Year 
award if he produces more of this 
form at hooker. 

Carl Harrison gave way to Chris 
Joynt after 28 minutes and although 
the St Helens forward prefers the 
second row he made the most of his 
opportunity at prop by scoring Eng- 
land’s second try three minutes 
after the interval, kicking through 
from short range and getting a fin- 
gertip to the ball after Brasher had 
been left floundering. 

The back division still needs 
some fine-tuning. Shaun Edwards 


was Geoff Toovey’s equal but his 
tactical kicking was below its usual 
impeccable standard. Bard e-Jon 
Mather had a flawed afternoon and 
Kris Radlinski was occasionally vul- 
nerable on his international debut. 

Daryl Powell, the Keighley stand- 
off, opted for a risk-free policy and 
generated little creative play. But 
Powell is utterly trustworthy and, 
against sides as efficient as Aus- 
tralia, players who do not make mis- 
takes are invaluable. 

In the end the costliest errors 
were made by Australia. Wishart's 
knock-on led to a scrum from 
which the magnificent Farrell, four 
minutes before half-time, went over 
the line with Toovey and Menzies 
unable to halt him; Brasher was at 
fault for Joynl’s try soon after the 
interval and possibly the worst 
blunder of the afternoon came 
when Hopoate spilled the ball 
under a dual England challenge 
and gifted Robinson a try. 

Six minutes from the end Dy- 
mock's pass was intercepted by 
Newlove, who scored England’s 
fourth touch-down and practically 
put them out of danger. 



Instinctive stuff ... the Fijians psych themselves up before the game at KelgHey photograph: mchael steele 

Group Two New Zealand 25 Tonga 24 • : 


• i 

Kiwis a Ridge too far for Tonga 


Ms hvTJj 1 gave Saru first of 

w^tan exhibition as . . 
Sagaitu, Nalsoro 
all scored Wes. 


Paul Fitzpatrick at Wllderspool 

A DROPPED goal from Matthew 
Ridge In injury time spared 
New Zealand one of the greatest 
embarrassments of their lives at 
Warrington. 

With seven minutes of normal 
I time left, Tonga led 24-12 and the 
only thing the Kiwis had got right 
was the haka, Tonga had given no: 
tice of their ability in the 10th 
minute when Willie Wolfgrqmm fin- 
ished off a move that he had insti- 
gated. 

■ By half-time,, however, the Kiwis 
seemed ' to have quelled Tonga’s 
fire and tries came from Hoppe, 


Kemp and Blackmore a 15- 
minute spell. . 

But in the second half New 
Zealand, third favourites for the tro- 
'phy, must have thought they had 
walked Into an ambush in front of 
Warrington's largest crowd of the 
season, 8,083. 

Tkufa scored on the right and five 
minutes later New Zealand's de- 
fence was again caught flat-footed, 
this time on the left,, when Veikoso 
, hurtled on to Duatie Mann's low, an- 
gled kick. : 

Amone then landed a penalty 
when the Kiwis were caught off- 
side! Tony Iro's slGppy pass went to 
ground and Finau accepted the gift. 


Amone added the goal ■ points. 
More depression for the Kiwis fol- . 
lowed when Ridge conceded the 
moBt careless of penalties when his 
dropout from under the posts 
sailed into touch. 

New Zealand needed something 
exceptional if they were to survive 
and to their credit they found it 
They produced some breathtaking 
handling movements and tries came 
from Okesene and Blackmore in the 
73rd And 78th minutes. Both were 
improved by Ridge. - 

And so to injury time and Ridge’s 
decisive droplock/ Squeezed over 
with his weaker left fodt. A remark- 
able end to a glorious game. 


SPORT 39 

Wales 28 France 6 

Wales suffer 
Davies blow 

Paul Fitzpatrick at Cardiff 

A N INJURY to Jonathan Davies 
took tee edge off an encourag- 
ing start by Wales to their World 
Cup challenge at Ninian Parle The 
Welsh captain suffered mild concus- 
sion and was taken to hospital. 

His condition was not thought to 
be serious but Ills place against 
Western Samoa on Sunday must be 
in doubt. It could even mean, if he 
fulfils his aim to return to rugby 
union, that he has played his last 
game of league for his country. 

His loss to Wales, the European 
champions and fourth seeds, needs 
no emphasising. Important though 
Davies is. however, he is not indis- 
pensable, as the Welsh proved after 
they lost him just before the hour. 

Wales could be in trouble for 
abusing the substitute regulations. 
They appeared to use five, one too 
many, and Greg MeCallum, the con- 
troller of referees, said that he and 
the tournament director Maurice 
Lindsay would review the match. 

lestyn Harris, die young Warring- 
ton lull-back, was the well-deserved 
Man of the Match. At 19 lie is one of 
the game’s most talented young- 
sters. 

But it was Anthony Sullivan, the 
St Helens winger, who was the scor- 
ing hero of llie night. He collected a 
classy hat-lick, with two lries before 
the interval and a third sunn after it. 

A crowd of 10.2 m) tar exceeded 
the forecasts and gave r t crackle in 
the atmosphere. The Welsh did not 
betray their followers, two Davies 
l>en allies helping them to a 12-0 lead 
by half-time. 

Moriarly was h consistently dan- 
gerous runner in tee second-row; 
Gibbs was a threatening centre 
while Ellis, ever the enthusiast, 
showed no signs of lustiness in 
spite of not plnying firsl grade fooi- 
bal] for six months. 

And there was also Harris, mop- 
ping up any messes at the back and 
moving forward eagerly to link with 
his halves or forwards at every 
available opportunity. His effortless 
try in tee second half was a vivid il- 
lustration of his talent. 

The touchdown which ignited the 
crowd arrived at 25 minutes. An- 
other of Moriarty's thundering runs 
had been halted just short of tee 
French posts. From the ensuing 
play the ball was moved left via Hall, 
Davies, Harris and Bateman and 
Sullivan found the room to squeeze 
in at the corner. 

Sullivan got his second try after 
Valero spilled the ball in tee tackle. 
Dkvies gathered it, fed Harris and 
from his pass Sullivan again made 
no mistake. 

His third try came soon after the 
restar t. Ellis, Hall and Harris ail 
.showed up well In the build-up. and : 
Davies fed Sullivan with the French 
cover blown. 

The game was not yet quite woA, 
however. Toireilles scored close to 
the posts when he was sent away by 
Chamorln and in the build-up 
Davies took the knock 1 off the ball 
; which led to his departure. A 
: stretcher was called for but Davies, 
Kroggfly, went off under his own 
steam. ’ But all finished well for 
Wales. The splendid Harris, 1 with a 
flick of tee hips; left Banquet and 
Charmorin for dead In midfield and 
streiiked 50 yards for a lovely try. 
And in the 70th minute Devereux 
scored forcefully on the right 








